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An Ojd-fashioned Girl among 
the Hollyhocks. Plainfield, N. J. 
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Guard Your Roses 


From Mildew and Black Spot 
FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on roses 
and other flowers. By its use amateurs 
get professional results. 
Spray an invisible film of Fungtrogen on 
diseased plants and almost overnight the 
Mildew or Black Spot is under control. Easy to 
apply. Is a real plant stimulant—larger blooms re- 
sult. Positively no injury or discoloration to flow- 
ers or foliage. Fungtrogen is highly concentrated but easily 
soluble in water; sprays perfectly without clogging nozzles. 
Endorsed by leading rosarians. 
Prepaid, half pint, $1; pint, $1.50. Dilute 60 times. Ask 
your dealer or send check. 
Sole makers of companion sprays-—Aphistrogen, for plant 
lice; Insectrogen, for leaf chewing insects. Write for free bul- 
letin, ‘“‘Black Spot Control.” 


Rose Manufacturing Company 
pee 3642 Filbert St. 
FUNGICIDE FEAT Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teace Mann 














GOOD ROSES 


Potted Plants for Map 
and June Planting 








roots and vigorous growths already started. 


They can be planted out without any set-back, 
and will bloom as profusely as the early-planted 


dormant stock. 


All the worth-while Roses, 32 of them illustrated 
in colors, are described in our Catalog—Mailed 


free upon request. 


THE ROSE FARM 


(Box F) Purchase Street (near Rye Lake) 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


. These are 2-year-old field plants, potted early 
in the season, now well furnished with new 





BRAND PEONIES 


29,000 PEONY ROOTS 


We have 25,000 selected Peony roots now in 
storage for spring shipment. Our list covers 
most of the desirable varieties. 








You can plant Peonies just as safely and with 
just as good results in the spring as you can in 
the fall provided the roots are handled properly 
and carried through storage during the winter. 


We have a storage plant with a capacity of 
over 40 car loads. We are just completing a re. 
frigerator room with a car load capacity which 
will enable us to carry Peony roots in perfect 
condition for our customers through the entire 
year if it is desired. 


If you failed to plant what Peonies you wanted to last 
fall, place your order now for early spring shipment. 

If you have our last fall's catalog use that, if not send 
for a copy, it is free. 








Peony growers for 60 years. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 24 Faribault, Minn. 
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Hybrid Tea 
ROSES 


The Dreer Garden Book features. the 
World’s Best Hybrid Teas—all worth- 
while novelties and old stand-bys of 
undisputed merit. From among these 
we-have selected 12 that have to their 
credit exceptional records throughout 
the country. These we offer as 

* THE “DREER DOZEN” 

12 Two-year-old Plants $12.00 
Every one a beauty. Most popular 
shades including artistic color com- 
binations. Bound to bloom freely be- 
eause of sturdy character of plants. 
Here they are :— 


Duchess of Wellington. Saf- 
fron-yellow stained crimson. 
Hadley. Dazzling crimson- 
scarlet. 

Lady Ursula. A delightful 
flesh-pink. 

Los Angeles. Flame - pink, 
toned coral. 

Mme. Edouard Herriot. The 
Daily Mail Rose. Coral-red 
with many shadings. 

Mme. Jules Bouche. The best 
white. 


Mrs. William C. Egan. Two- 
tone pink. $1.50 each. 
Padre. A _ brilliant coppery 
scarlet. $1.50 each. 
Radiance. Carmine-pink, shad- 
ed salmon and yellow. 
Red Radiance. A bright ce- 
rise-red. 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 
Yellow. $1.50 each. 
Souvenir de Georges Pernet. 
Oriental red. 


PRICE—Any of the above, except where noted, in strong two- 
year-old plants that will flower, $1.00 each; $11.00 per dozen. 
The Dreer Garden Book for 1927—FREE 


Puts at your disposal a wealth of information on garden- 
ing. Whatever your ambitions—fine flowers from seeds, greater 
Roses, surpassing Dahlias, showy Gladiolus or faithful old- 
fashioned hardy flowers—the Dreer Garden Book can help you 

make every garden dream come true. Please ask for it and 
mention the publication. : 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Sireet 


‘= > 52. $4 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Old Friends e New 


We Offer 


12 Superb (Value $3.75) 
12 New and Rare (Value $10.50) ___- 3.50 
6 Exhibition (Value $15.00) __-__-- 5.0 


All by Mail Postpaid. All named and labelled. Guatai 
teed to grow and give satisfaction. — 


World’s Best Garden Collection 


Sunset Glow 

Mina Burgle 
Mrs. J. Harrison Dick 
L. Kramer Peacock —~_- 
Rosalie Styles 
Delice 


Total Value ane 


World’s Best Color Collection 
Rodman Wanamaker (Best Autumn Shade) $3.50 , 
Dr. I. N. Beegle (Best White Cactus) 3.00 
C. B. Githens (Best Yellow Cactus) _.____ 2.00 
Leo Niessen (Best Red Dec.) __~- ee 
Mae Grefe (Best Shell Pink) ~~~. rae 2.00 


Total Value _. $15.50 


FREE, our 1927 Catalogue, ‘““‘THE WORLD’S BEST DAHLIASE 
Freely illustrated, including 10 varieties in natural colors. 
The leading Dahlia Catalogue. Write today. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Box 4 Dahlialand, N. J. 








Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of Mareh 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. (Copyright 1927 by Madison Cooper ) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING ~ 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 


Subscription price:— 
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Twenty Years Landscaping a Home 


HIS heading is rather mislead- 

ing because we are not done. 

When a home owner fails to find 

opportunities for changing, if 
not improving, his home grounds, he 
has lost most of his pep for his gar- 
den and better move into an apart- 
ment three or four stories up. Every 
year sees changes about this place. The 
writer does most of his work himself 
and if money and time were more 
available he would add a Rock Garden 
and a real Wild Garden. Here and 
there in our two acres one may find 


BY NORMAN W. PRICE 


many of the wild beauties. Hybridists 
must be up and doing to produce flow- 
ers more entrancingly beautiful than 
our Lady Slipper Orchids (cypripedi- 
ums), Wild Lilies, Trilliums, and 
Ferns. 

The House, picture No. 1, faces N. 
N.-West, which is contrary to all land- 
scape artists who have written about 
the placing a house in regard to the 
compass, but in this case the house 
is placed to face the Niagara Gorge 
as in picture No. 2. 

Our garden located in a ravine, pic- 


ture No. 3, to the east of the house 
and twenty feet below, furnishes good 
views from the east-side windows. 
Just here the landscape artist is wrong 
not to place a house facing north be- 
cause with the kitchen and dining 
room on the east side, they get the 
morning sun, are cheery and livable. 
In the afternoon the living room on 
the west and south is also bright,— 
a veritable sun parlor; while the ve- 
randa on the north is least used during 
the year and is easily screened from 
the setting sun, with Vines. Probably 
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Fig. 1—View of The House from the front 


























Steps from Lower Garden to The House—showing Bird Bath and Fish Pond 


no dwelling in Western New York has 
a more picturesque view than this; 
and few have the advantage of a 
natural ravine, wooded on each bank, 
coming well up to the house, yet well 
below where details can be observed 
from the house windows. 


| om in 1903 when we began buy- 
ing this property, it was a very 
wild brushy place, so much so that 
people were afraid to pass at night. 
Our friends thought us crazy to go so 
far out of the city, two miles, and 
especially building on such a desolate 
spot. The ground had already been 
divided into lots, owned by individuals 
living from New York to Chicago, 


which made the land hard to obtain, 
but the view and wildness attracted 
us. The latter is now tamed into lawns, 
ponds, flower plots surrounded with 
banks covered with old forest trees, 
Oaks, Elms and Black Walnuts. About 
the only place a house could be located 
was its present location on a levelled- 
off “hog’s back’; one side sloping rap- 
idly to the road and the other to a 
creek bottom. 


First it was necessary to build stone 
walls about some large trees, then 
level down the hill. This allowed the 
cellar floor on the east side to be level 
with the outside ground and the living 
room floors level with that on the 





























west. This made posgj 
under the veranda, thirty fea Barage 
a level with the cellar. Themen 
room, at the north-east corner samt 
house, allows an excellent vied 
the river, and from an east wi 
another of the garden. Every a 
in the house receives sun twice 
and every window commands a 4 day 
ant view. Deas 


Two creeks unite in the 

they run most of the Summer a 
have provided excuses for pictuy 
bridges, a pond, and paths leadin ty 
flower beds, wild nooks, seats eat 
golas. All formalities and “a 
corners are shunned, yet all paths le 
directly to something. In one flow 
bed we grow Madonna Lilies, Delphi 
iums, Japanese Anemones, Columbing 
and Peonies. All beds, excepting Roy 
and Peony, contain Daffodils ang Ty 
lips left from year to year, These an 
in the way among Roses and do yy 
do well among Peonies. Another pj 
has Iris as a border and backed wig 
Phlox of different colors; still anothe 
bed by a pond, has Iris next the pond 
backed with Rhubarb which again 
backs from the opposite side, 
Peonies and perennial Campanulas, 


Still another bed, picture No, 4 
along the creek contains mostly Lilix 
of various kinds, Umbellatum, Cay. 
dense, many Tiger, and finishing wit 
Speciosum Rubrum. Small Bre. 
greens, Flax, Dictamnus, Doronieyy 
and Anemones are used among thy 
Lilies to protect them from the m 
and prolong the flowering period. () 
the south side of a hill, in a nook. 
tween two small Oaks and about anol 
Hickory stump, where the ground is 
thoroughly drained, are Washington, 
Henry, Speciosum and Regal Lilie 


(Concluded on Page 260) 





Fig. 2—The Niagara Gorge as seen from The House 
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FLOWER GROWER will promptly 
“But there aren’t any 


Me of the readers of THE 
” because they live, I 


say, 
Roses in May, 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


lection. It is the incidental variation 
which gives rise to new forms, and 
which again makes one humble in the 
provision of the Creator for more 

































Rose—Altaica 


think, in the great northeast section 
of the United States, concerning the 
Roses in which the 1927 American 
Rose Annual has just provided a 
fifteen-article symposium which takes 
the reader from Maine to Buffalo and 
from New York City to Ottawa. 

I read THE FLOWER GROWER myself 
with pleasure and profit, but I am just 
outside this northeast corner, where- 
fore I may properly talk about Roses 
in May, for I have them, enjoy them, 
and want more of them. 

What are these Roses in May? 
They are the very early, hardy and de- 
lightful “species” Roses, by which is 
meant a Rose which theoretically re- 
produces itself from seed and has 
therefore specific rank in the botanist’s 
eye. (Most of us realize that if the 
seeds in a hip found on a Hybrid Tea 
or Hybrid Perpetual Rose are planted, 
germinated and bloomed, the blooms 
may not, and probably will not, be 
closely identical with the parent.) 
Incidentally, but absolutely with as- 
surance, I state that no species Rose 
ever does reproduce precisely, though 
there 18 a sufficient approximation to 
consider that seeds of Rosa hugonis 
will produce what may be called R. 
hugonis, and so on through all the col- 














beauty on this earth freely given to 
us mortals who so carelessly destroy 
it most of the time without thinking. 
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Now these May Roses begin with 
two that are so close in blooming 
that we can hardly consider them 
apart. One is Rosa ecae and the other 
is R. hugonis. The former has pale 
yellow flowers, single, and closely set 
on long arching stems also beset with 
curious and vicious triangular thorns, 
the whole picturesque plant being 
heightened in its attractiveness by 
small, divided, and very glossy foliage. 
Rosa ecae is one of the exotics which 
adapts itself admirably to America, 
seems to be completely hardy, and in 


Rose—E cae 


the Arnold Arboretum shows one bush 
which is the most beautifully sym- 
metrical Rose plant I have ever seen. 





Rose—Hugonis 
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What it does in its home in Turkestan 
and Afghanistan I do not know, but I 
am quite satisfied with it in this 
climate as one of the finest of all shrub 
Roses. 

The pale primrose beauty of Rosa 
ecae properly introduces us to the 
richer hue of R. hugonis, a gift to 
America from China which ought to 
be very widely known and loved— 
again as a shrub Rose and not as an 
everbloomer or with any proper rela- 
tion to the garden which is made up 
mostly of Roses like Duchess of Wel- 
lington and other good growers that 
have no shrub vigor. 

Hugonis makes also an arching 
shrub with the general aspect of 
Spirea vanhouttei. Along its graceful 
stems are set clear yellow flowers 
about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and as they tend to cluster around 
the stem it will be understood why the 
anomaly is presented of having flowers 
an inch and a half in diameter only 
an inch apart. They almost obscure 
the pale yellow foliage and the bright, 
light-carmine twigs, also quite ade- 
quately provided with triangular 
thorns. 

Rosa hugonis has proved hardy 
everywhere in America, even where 
the therometer toys with 40 degrees 
below zero. It cannot be excelled as a 
shrub subject, and should take place 
with the true and tried shrubs which 
we are coming to know better. It is 
now in plentiful supply, and it was a 
great pleasure to see it, for the first 
time in my knowledge, shown at the 
wonderful Boston Rose Show at the 
beginning of April this year. Mr. 
Albert C. Burrage, who has been 
known heretofore as the most impor- 
tant orchid fancier in the United 
States, had staged a Rose show so 
beautiful and different that I dare 
not undertake to describe it within 
any space at my command, one impor- 
tant feature of which was great 
bushes of Hugonis that had flowered 
about half as much as they ought to 
have flowered, in his opinion. He dis- 
cussed differences in treatment. which 
might another time give him the full 
glory, of this admirable thing. Inci- 
dentally, the throngs which saw his 
wonderful showing of climbing and 
other Roses, hardy in New England, 
hardly appreciated that not one item 
in all that lovely display cost more 
than a dollar, and that therefore he 
had done a vast good in showing how 
a little money could make great beauty 
in comparison with how a great deal 
of money could also make great beauty 
with Orchids, Acacias, Azaleas, and 
the other features of this remarkable 
a show in Boston’s Horticultural 

all. 


OW there is another of these Roses 

of May that I would want to have 
Rose friends look after. It is the 
Altaica form of R. spinosissima, and 
sometimes it assumes specific rank and 
is called R. altaica. (Standardized 
Plant Names describes the subject as 
R. spinosissima altaica.) This Altaica 
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Rose is a form of the Scotch or Burnet 
Rose, so called, and these Roses are all 
hardy everywhere in the United 
States, I think, and wherever they are 
hardy they are beautiful. The growth 
is quite different from that of the 
ordinary garden bush Rose, and just 
as different from the tall shrubby 
aspect of the Roses above described. 
It tends to form a beautifully rounded 
half-globe between three and four feet 
in height as the plant spreads, and 
this half-globe set on the ground is 
pleasing from the earliest moment of 
Spring to the last days of Autumn, 
because of its soft rich green foliage 
that maintains itself all through the 
season. 

The flowers are large, single, white, 
lovely, and cover the plant for a suffi- 
cient time in late May and early June 
to make it a real garden glory. That 
finest American plantsman, W. C. 
Egan, of Highland Park, Illinois, calls 
it the Northern Cherokee Rose, and 
those who have seen the Cherokee in 
the South will at once realize how fine 
a thing the Altaica Rose is. My plant 
of it came from Mr. Egan’s big plant, 
and it has in consequence a double 
value to me. 

There are many other forms of this 
Scotch Rose which I do not write about 
because I am not closely familiar with 
them. I can commend Altaica as a 
proper thing for a garden corner or 
a driveway position, or when a single 
specimen object is permissible in the 
lawn, Altaica can easily form that 
specimen. 

Dr. Van Fleet did much work with 
Hugonis, and one of the fine things 
now being introduced through the 
American Rose Society is the Rose 
named for the venerated President 
Emeritus of the American Rose So- 
ciety, Dr. E. M. Mills. This combines 
in a mysterious and inexplicable way 
the golden hues of Hugonis with the 
pink tints of Radiance, and there is a 
suspicion that R. rugosa was some- 
where in the vicinity when the com- 
bination was being made! This is a 
rather straggling shrub, but with 
wands of semi-double blooms that are 
in themselves exquisitely lovely. It 
likewise blooms not exactly in May 
but very early in June. 

There is another Hugonis hybrid 
which seems to unite the qualities of 
Spinosissima and Hugonis and to ex- 
tend them in a larger flower than 
either. This hybrid, of which a lovely 
plant is at Breeze Hill, has not yet 
been named but will undoubtedly be 
sent out through the American Rose 
Society, as the other great creations 
of Dr. Van Fleet are being sent out. 


Peeping right into the eye of June, 
and looking backward to May, come 
certain other great shrub Roses in the 
shape of the Rugosa hybrids. I do 
not remember any May in which a 
straggling flower of F.. J. Grootendorst 
has not gladdened Breeze Hill, and the 
great double Rose Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer is almost sure to provide us 
with “posies” in May. 


ie 





So there are Roses in . i 7 
anaes who loves Rose mae 
provide places for them j ugh 
bery. 1 the shry, 
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Roses in 1926 


In transplanting my Rog 
last Autumn I discovered that = 
ber of them had been killed Ph 
the roots by the freezes of the prey} . 
March late winter weather, on 
the growth was new wood, | ta 
dering if the budded Roses woul 
have been at a serious disady z 
under similar circumstances, “ae 
happened to be “own root” Plants 
clusively. mf 

While we have occasional Wj 
in which the temperature soe ae 
to zero, my greatest loss is Occasions 
by late March freezes after the Plants 
have started into growth, bring; 
about the condition above referred ty, 
This is not written as a defense of 
the “own root” method but simply 
an experience. Some of my neighbon 
who use budded plants get quicker 
sults—sometimes—hbut, on the other 
hand, they are required to 
their plants more frequently, and j 
one is under the necessity of count 
pennies, or is restricted as to spage it 
is an item worthy of consideratiq, 
On the other hand, some good Roses— 
Los Angeles, for instance,—will pos. 
tively do no good on their own rook, 
I know, for I have tried it. 


Incidentally, as suggested by Mr, 
McFarland, I got good buds ani 
blooms in September on white Mama 
Cochet, Kaiserin Auguste Victor, 
Johnkeer Mock, Mrs. Shawyer and tw 
or three unnamed varieties. And that 
leads me to say that the use of “om 
root” varieties is likely to lead to th 
trading habit and the acquisition of 
unnamed varieties, something not to 
be especially desired in any class of 
bulbs or plants. 


A. C. THOMAS, (W. Va) 








Gruss an Teplitz as a Bedder 


Many people, reading that Gruss a 
Teplitz is the best bedder, cannot u- 
derstand it. Bobbink and Atkins ani 
many others classify it as Hy. Te, 
while others class it as Hy. Chim 
and all give the Tea treatment: M 
pruning, but remove dead and well 
wood. If it should not bloom heartily 
cut the tip end to force side blom 
Teplitz stands a drouth astonishing} 
well. Since the advent of Red Rab 
ance, it ranks second as a red bedder 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va) 





This is the fifth issue of the yea 
and if the other seven numbers colt 
anywhere near the ones al 
printed for quantity and quality @ 
facts and information, we are 
going to be able to get the subjem 
onto a four-page index this year. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 















attractive force of the magnet is well 
“Loving towards iron,” is its 
meaning in Sanscrit,—“Ayaskants.” 


Fixing one’s eyes upon the stars— 
meditating on the wonders of the heav- 
enly bodies—is truly inspiring and 
illuminating. But there are as many 
wonders of Nature as worthy of con- 
templation, and as fully inspiring and 
illuminating, close at hand. These 
things, both visible and invisible seem 
so simple and insignificant as to be 
scarcely worth attention or serious 
Familiarity with them has 
Schopenhauer said 
Nature was so difficult to understand 
because she was so simple. An old 
aphorism says: “So above, so below.” 
Science tells us that within the tiny 
atom is comprised a very infinitesimal 
solar system as marvelous as our solar 
system with the sun and planets about 
which we read so much these days. 


Hence, in culling these fragmentary 
thoughts of great thinkers, it has been 
with an idea and a hope they might 
prove helpful in opening up new chan- 
nels of thought,—unexplored fields of 
Nature. And should any of them sound 
chimerical because the subject is some- 
what unfamiliar, shall we not view 
them with that tolerant spirit of the 
great Pasteur: “I do not know... I 
At least do not con- 
demn because it is easier to do so than 
to inquire and investigate. Herbert 
Spencer said: “There is a principle 
which is a bar against all information, 
which is proof against all argument 
and which cannot fail to keep a man in 
That principle 
is condemnation before investigation.” 


And so what has perhaps hitherto 
been regarded as cold abstract science 
of only casual interest may become 
something more living and more un- 
derstandable when viewed from the 


| peenaget the perfume of certain 
flowers produces an intense effect 
upon many people,—sometimes sooth- 
ing, again irritating. Also, certain 


bushey “Science, whose aim is to understand Nature, must set out with 
4 Dn. the assurance that Nature is understandable.”—voN HELMLOTZ 
a INTRODUCTION 
nd that NDER the above heading, the 
U0 Won. writer has endeavored to collect known. 
Ud no many and varied brief items that 
Valttage ould interest Nature lovers who per- 
Mine * have scant time for research. 
ants ay Manifestly they will be fragmentary— 
Wi ‘yst tidbits. Because of the evident 
a derie existing between the Ed- 
sion tor of THE FLOWER GROWER and his 
e plants ; a spirit of helpful coopera- 
ringing MH tion, and lovers of flowers and other 
rred ty, wing things usually include all 
ese of ole in their affections, it is be- tg a 
ply ay lieved a sympathetic interest will be Fed Indilterence. 
'ghbon felt in the work undertaken. 
- Some of the fragments may attract 
replace fe only 80 far as they entertain, but 
and if j scattered through such entertaining 
ounting B oddments will be found others of an 
pace, it informative nature worthy of serious 
eration, j@ consideration. We often marvel that 
loses man has conquered so much of Nature, 
ll pos. @ yet there is vastly more for him still 
n root, Me to conquer. Many important facts in 
Nature too, are but vaguely under- 
by Mr stood and little thought about. One 
rs anj @ With an inquiring mind, however, can 
M learn something new to himself all the 
‘ctor time. “Nature is man’s religious book 
and tw, i with lessons for every day.” 
nd that Occasional items may sound empir- 
f “om ical but they are all based on the ji investigate.” 
| to the theories of great thinkers. It is indis- 
tion of @ creet, in these days when science is 
not ) @ making such rapid strides, to say 
lass of @ “such and such a thing” could not be. 
Everything is possible and by tomor- 
Va) rows waking perhaps a — — 
a thing” has been actually found to be dae 
a fact. A fact was first only a mere everlasting ignorance. 
theory and often a startling fantastic 
dder # one at that. Theories of learned men 
russ @ *te continually changing overnight be- 
not u- @ cause in the light of each new day the 
ins ani @ catnest seeker sees a different facet of 
y. Te, truth, hence his ideas of yesterday h C 4 
Chin, @ Must be reconstructed and revised. A ‘Uman interest side. 
t: Nom famous man has said: “Scientists’ 
1 wk @ ‘teories are constantly shattered and 
eartily, Swept into the discard, and the scien- 
bloom @ USt presiding at the birth of this 
shingl theory one day may officiate at its 
| Rodi burial on the morrow.” It has been 
bedder fe {urther and truly said there are also 





a many false facts as false theories. 

To an imaginative mind there is 
real romance in science. There is the 
same attraction and repulsion (call it 
love and hate—like and dislike), rela- 
tively, in the single invisible electron 
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he there is in an aggregate of elec- 
~ trons called an individual man. Man 
abject | continually attracting and repelling. 





verything in Nature, being composed 
of electrons, is doing the same. The 











odors from flowers are said to often 
cause loss of voice in some people, and 
this is claimed to be a recognized fact 
among many singers. Calve is re- 
corded to have observed this and ad- 
mitted she was especially sensitive to 
Tuberose and white Lilac. But most 
injurious of all was considered the 
Violet. We scarcely realize to what 
an extent odors play in our lives. We 
are literally bathed in an atmosphere 
of odors which are but vibrations as 
are colors, sounds and all else in ex- 
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istence. Different races are said to 
have distinctly different odors just as 
different kinds of flowers. The “odor 
of sanctity” is considered a real thing. 


Who has not at some time been 
haunted by phantom memory when 
catching for the moment a faint whiff 
of some flower borne on the breeze? 
It seems useless to deny we don’t be- 
lieve in ghosts of some kind for many 
a fragrant posy brings back vividly 
to the mind a person we have known 
and perhaps loved in the past. The 
odor may recall an experience all but 
forgotten, either painful or sweet. 
Thus do we associate the heavy sweet 
odors of certain flowers with death 
because of the recollection of their 
smell at the burial of a loved one. We 
read of the fragrance of good deeds, 
the odor of sanctity and other similar 
expressions. In Paradise Lost, Milton 
speaks of the “smell of peace of Man- 
kind.” 


With reference to the theory that 
odors, as well as sounds, colors and 
all else in existence are but different 
vibration-rates, Albert Abrams, A. M., 
LL. D., M. D., F. R. M. S., says in one 
of his books: 


“ , .. Furthermore, one man differs 
from another man only in the sense that 
his electrons show varying rates of vi- 
bration. The diamond, lampblack and 
charcoal are all practically identical in 
composition. Oil of Roses and coal gas 
have identical composition (4 atoms hy- 
drogen and 4 atoms carbon), yet the 
mephitic odor of the one and the delight- 
ful odor of the other is merely a question 
of rate-vibration. .... The oils of orange 
and cloves have the same chemical com- 
position—16 atoms hydrogen and 16 car- 
bon—yet each has its specific odor and 
taste. ... The nerves of taste and smell 
must be endowed with specific electrons 
which are only attuned to different vi- 
bration-rates, hence the differentiation of 
color. ... Atomic differentiation as I con- 
ceive it, is only a question of vibration- 
frequencies and each atom is endowed 
with a specific rate of vibration. Colors 
are the effect of particular frequencies 
of vibration. .. .” 


Referring to February issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, page 74, regarding 
whether or not bees are artistic and 
sensitive as to color: 


“Lubbock has experimentally proved 
that ‘bees, wasps, and ants have the 
power to distinguish colors, blue being 
the favorite color of the honeybees and 
violet of the ants; the ants being sensi- 
tive to ultra-violet rays. Butterflies, 
high in the air, will descend, mistaking 
bits of colored paper for flowers; certain 
white butterflies usually preferring white 
flowers, and yellow butterflies showing 


» >? 


a preference for yellow flowers’. 
—(McINpDoo, Insect Physiologist, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Washington, D. C.) 





The new department which is com- 
menced on this page, will contain his- 
torical, mythological and other kinds 
of facts and information which will be 
interesting as well as informative to 
flower lovers in general. Mrs. French 
promises that there is no dearth of in- 
teresting things for this department. 
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Seasonable Work in the Garden for May 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


tions this month. 

Fill hanging baskets and 
window boxes, and prepare beds for 
summer-bedding plants. 

Cinerarias, Primulas, and Calceo- 
larias should be sown in pans or boxes 
of fine soil, for flowering next Spring. 
The seedlings should be protected from 
strong sunshine, and transplanted as 
soon as they can be handled. 


M ‘tien new Strawberry planta- 


Michaelmas Daisy, etc., are greatly 
improved if some of the shoots are cut 
away now. 


Clematis and Roses can be layered, 
and large pieces rooted this month. 

Dahlias and Gladiolus are planted 
this month. Cuttings of Chrysanthe- 
mums may be rooted for flowering in 
pots. 

Hedges of Privet or Laurel will re- 
quire cutting into shape before the 
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PLANT DAHLIAS 


BY LAYERING, 
THIS MONTH. 





THIN LARGE CLUMPS 














Sow hardy annuals early this month. 

Plant Potatoes, Carrots, Beets, 
Onions, Peas, and Radishes. 

Make new Asparagus plantations. 
Asparagus is planted in_ shallow 
trenches, on little mounds of earth, as 
illustrated, and these are gradually 
filled in as the plants grow. Set out 
the plants two feet apart, and the 
rows three feet asunder. 

Prune Honeysuckle now, by cutting 
out old wood after flowering, or head- 
ing back the flowering wood. 

Large clumps of Phlox, Helenium, 


young growth is too far advanced. 

Violet cuttings or runners should 
be set out for planting in the frames 
in Fall. 

Rhubarb will require a heavy dress- 
ing of manure now, and this should be 
dug in before the plants are too far 
advanced. Seeds can also be sown 
now. Sow in drills and keep well 
watered all Summer, then strong roots 
will be ready for setting out in Fall. 

Raspberry plantations should also 
be mulched with manure or grass 
clippings from the lawn. 





The Disturbance of Plants 


EVERAL years ago Sir Isaac Bayley 

Balfour said that theoretically the 
best way to grow a Rhododendron was 
to sow one seed in the exact place where 
you hoped to see the plant reach ma- 
turity. By that he meant that the less 
you disturbed the root action of plants 
the better. Like in everything else, there 
are certain exceptions, but we move our 
trees and shrubs too much; of that I 
am certain. How often do you hear it 
said, “Oh, plant it there; it can always 


be moved afterwards.” That is the 
wrong way to look at the subject. The 
movement of trees and shrubs should 
only be undertaken after considerable 
thought. I was just as careless as any- 
body else and would move a plant on the 
slightest provocation; but now I have 
come to the conclusion that many deaths 
take place in the garden owing to dis- 
turbance of the roots. 


It is, perhaps, natural that we are in- 
clined to ignore what we cannot see, 
and that few of us realize what a check 
is given to a plant by moving it owing 






to the disturbance of the r 
impossibility of avoiding ben NG the 
bruising something in the elabor tent 
tem that a plant evolves under 


ground. The remedy is to » 
attention to the first planting © More 
realize that a plant cannot be and ty 


é aa Ree du 
without injury. This is & y 
in the case of plants which matrmat 
tap roots like the Hickory, the Ma, long 
and the Oak. On the other hand 
people, myself included, have said tha! 
shallow rooter like the Rhodode ta 
with masses of surface fibrous oan . 
not harmed by transplanting, W rk 
wrong. They are checked, although » 
lesser degree than a plant with to 
root. The selection of @ poor ponitt! 
—and_ ultimate transplanting—ig finn 
caused by ignorance, particularly in the 
case of new introductions, and 
and cataloguers would confer g boon 
all gardeners if they would give more de. 
tails about the soil in which a 
—_ yl the science of intimate gp, 
itions below ground is com arativel 
new. . 


From my own experience, I know 
great advantage that a plant in 
original position has against one that 
has been transplanted. The plant ma 
not die; it usually does not, but it stang, 
still for a year or more, while time do 
not wait for the gardener. So the tray. 
planting often costs him one, two » 
three years of extra waiting. 

I would go even further, and say thy 
the ideal method of raising a tree » 
shrub from seed was one seed in q 
provided, of course, that it was not, 
community plant where close conta 
with their kin is a necessity for their 
welfare; but the ordinary run of tres 
and shrubs which lead a solitary exig. 
ence as specimens, or one of a grow 
as opposed to a tangle, would be th 
better for the treatment of one ges 
one pot, and one large enough at that w 
avoid re-potting at an early stage. Hoy. 
ever careful and however neat-fingeri 
you may be, there is bound to be ace. 
tain amount of damage to the young 
roots, with a consequent der 
of the whole intricate system of a plants 
interior structure. One seed one pit 
saves pricking off and often allows yw 
to grow on a plant in its original pt 
until it is large enough to plant mt 
with, of course, a certain amount of ney 
soil added from time to time. 


The objection to this system of seet- 
sowing is obvious—lack of spa 
Everyone hates to waste any seeds whith 
have been given to them or which thy 
may have bought; but an over-abu- 
dance of seedlings is almost more of: 
curse than too few. You do not knw 
what to do with them and try te 
them all, with consequent lack of a 
tention, instead of burning what yw 
cannot use or give away. This destm 
tion is horrible, but it is sometime 
necessary. 


Whether you carry your raising d 
plants to such an extreme or 10%! 
should be realized that all tn 
should be done as much as le B 
the position that the plant will i 
occupy. Care should be taken overt 
selection and preparation of the si 
that when it is in position its m™ 
can get a good grip of the soil 
free from needless disturbance. Gm 
ing a tree or shrub from place oy 


will never do it any good and will a 


do it harm. 


E. H. M. C., 
lish) 


(In The Garden, © 
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A Pretty Custom for Memorial Day 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


NE of the very prettiest customs 
() observed the entire United States 
across, 


dead 
tei lives tha 


upon Memorial Day, for 
of the Navy who gave up 
t their country might 


live, is followed every thirtieth of May 
at Spring Grove, the big private bury- 
ing-ground on the outskirts of Cin- 
cinnati. 


While the Grand Army of the Re- 














Showering the Flowers 
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Program thus far over, a bit of a 
boat, purchased through the city toy- 
stores for the purpose, and laden with 
petals of Roses of every kind, is 
pushed well out on the pond. 

Simple mechanism inside the toy 
sets devices in operation to carry it 
still farther out on the lake. 

Out far enough to suit the purpose, 
a sailor’s girlie, or some aged sea- 














public, the Spanish-American War 
Veterans, and other public organiza- 
tions coming to decorate the graves 
of their dead on this day, proceed to 
respective burial mounds, the ceme- 
tery over, Naval veterans and their 
sons march in proper uniform to one 
of the quiet lakes about the grounds. 


The old sea-fighters form a line; 
a sailor from the neighbor recruiting- 
station sounds the bugle-call, and then 
prayers are offered for the dead; there 
is a memorial address; often some wee 
daughter, or granddaughter, of the 
Navy recites an appropriate poem. 


The Floral Ship 


fighter’s grandchild, is delegated to 
pull the cord kept attached to the trim 
vessel, and this in such wise as to 
upset it completely. 

The lovely, odorous petals scatter 
out over the water beneath the pull-in 
of the sinking vessel; retrieved, for 
years to follow, by the drawing-in of 
the cord suggested; leaving their 
quiet, charming testimony of affection 
playing on the surface of the pool 
there, for those who made the supreme 
sacrifice for country, and others serv- 
ing, though not dying, in such service 
on the hostile seas, with the ships! 





Linaria Vulgaris 


INARIA vulgaris of Gray, or Linaria 
linaria of other botanists, known 
by the common names of Yellow Toad- 
flax, Butter and Eggs, Eggs and 
Bacon, Flaxweed and Brideweed, be- 
longs to the Figwort family and to the 
natural order Linacea. The flowers 
are about one inch long of light 
canary-yellow and orange, borne in 
terminal leafy-bracted spikes. The 
stems are from two to three feet high. 
A diminutive Snapdragon in appear- 
ance, the upper lip erect, lower lip 
spreading, its base an orange-colored 
palate closing the throat. Its beauti- 
ful spikes of butter-colored, snap- 
dragon-like flowers may be seen along 
the roads and in the fields where it 
grows wild, an emigrant from Europe. 
It is of easy culture by seeds or 
root divisions, apparently being con- 
tent anywhere; a perennial blooming 
from June to October, which we con- 
sider worth giving a place in our gar- 
den. Perhaps part of its charm lies 


in the pale bluish-green, grass-like 
leaves intermingling with the flowers. 


Bumblebees, guided by the orange 
palate to where the curious flower 
opens, by his weight depresses the 
lower lip until an entrance through 
the gaping mouth is offered him; in 
he goes, his long tongue readily reach- 
ing the nectar in the deep spur, while 
his back brushes pollen from the sta- 
mens above him. After securing the 
nectar he backs out, the gaping mouth 
springing shut after him. The light- 
weight hive Bees sometimes squeeze 
slowly, painfully between the tight 
lips in search of nectar. Ants at times 
force an entrance, but they cannot 
reach the nectar, owing to the hairy 
stockade bordering the groove where 
it runs. Grazing cattle let the plant 
alone to ripen its seed in peace, for it 
secretes a disagreeable juice in its 
cells. It is said that farmers’ wives 
at one time mixed the juice with milk 
to poison flies. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (lowa) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Three Important Principles of Action 


OWN through the many long years of the 
Editor’s really active experience have come with 
him three important principles of action. Paste 

these in your hat, (figuratively speaking,) and they 
may save you much grief: 


1. When in doubt,—do nothing. 
2. When depressed, make no important decisions. 


8. Under no circumstances allow yourself to be 
stampeded. 


Number 1 was given to the Editor, before he was 
of age and when he was employed for a few months 
in a bank in Ottumwa, Iowa. The president of that 
bank said that when a person did not know what to 
do, the safe rule was to do nothing. This is one of 
the wisest pieces of advice that the Editor remem- 
bers, and it is really so easy to adopt it. Generally 
people do not need advice to do nothing,—they need 
the other kind. 

But it is a fact that when problems present them- 
selves which look unsolvable and when questions 
come up which are difficult of answer, the thing to 
do, is to do nothing, so far as that particular ques- 
tion is concerned. Just take up something else that 
looks as though it might be easier and forget the 
hard one; the hard one will answer itself in good 
time. 


Number 2 came to the Editor through reading the 
editorial writings of a _ well-known horticultural 
editor. He suggested that when any person was suf- 
fering from fatigue, depression, ill health, or was in 
condition so that the mind was not clear and keen, 
that no decision should be made which would have 
an important effect on one’s affairs. 

Some people when they feel under the weather, 
or a bit blue or depressed from any cause, are quite 
likely to do the quickest and easiest thing that comes 
to them, and thus may make grievous mistakes which 
will be greatly to their detriment or to the detri- 
ment of their friends. 


Number 3 is original with the Editor of this 
magazine. It is easy to get flustrated, excited, and 
lose one’s head under unusual conditions ;—during 
periods of danger, financial stress, or pressure from 
any cause. When such times come to you just re- 
member the word “stampeded” and connect your own 
language with it, and say, “J will not allow myself 
to be stampeded.” In other words, just keep your 
head, no matter what happens. This bit of wisdom 
may be worth a great deal to any person, (if they 
can only heed it at the right time), either in “coin 
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of the realm”; in peace of mind; in suee bs 
2 +] Ss: 
so-called happiness. » OF jy 


While it it not always possible to be deliberate 
not get excited, and to refuse to act unless eye ty 
appears clear; it is easily possible to be ma 
helped by the three principles of action Outlined, ; ) 
they can only be borne in mind. The Editor g f 
claim that he has always acted on these three Dring; 
ples, through the years since they were acquire). 
but he can truthfully say that they stand ont i 
as clearly in his mind now as they did when ne 
were first “discovered,” and that they have 
a great help and guide during many difficult times | 


The man, (or woman) who lacks stability, 
also the most important attribute of success jp 
activity or endeavor. Stability will come from heed. 
ing the bits of wisdom above elucidated. Yoy can 
pick out to suit yourself which one of the three jg 
most important, but if you can remember al] three 
of them they will doubtless serve you on occasion, 


MADISON CoopgR 





Criticism vs. Charity of Heart 


Moke people are dying every day from criticism thy 

from cancer. More people are suffering each hoy 
from lack of charity of heart than from lack of cash » 
hand. The inhumanities of life are more dreadful thy 
disease. 

Some day some all-involving creed will adopt the bey 
in all faiths;—some day there will come a creed where th 
mind will be the garden for growing the flowers of kin. 
ness toward each other,—real tolerance. 

And when this garden is properly cultivated, there wil 
be less sickness, less crime, less suffering, less misery and 
more true happiness here. 

(Selected) 


THE above was sent by a valued reader, but wher 
he selected it from he did not state. Anyway, itis 
a quotation worth heeding. 

While approving the general sentiment expressel, 
I would point out that such teaching should not ke 
taken too literally. 

Real tolerance is the basis of all progress;—n 
doubt about that ;—but I object to the statement that 
a creed expressing true brotherhood, and real toler- 
ance, would lead to the result stated. 

And I doubt exceedingly if more people are suffer. 
ing from lack of charity of heart than from lack of 
cash on hand,—we are not sufficiently educated, # 
yet, for that to be possible. The average person doe 
not comprehend charity of heart, and knows quilt 
too much about “coin of the realm.” Note that I said 
average person! 

And I deny the first allegation ;—that more peopl 
are dying every year from criticism than from caneél. 
Not so very many are dying from cancer these days 
but less yet are dying of criticism ;—criticism fal 
harmlessly on the average person. The average pet 
son is not sufficiently educated to understand what 
criticism really means. Besides, some thrive i 
criticism. Some, if shown kindness of heart mist 
it; and such people really need criticism. Kindly 
criticism, (and perhaps if not so kindly,) is at timé 
more effective for good than charity of heart. : 





These are rather “bald-headed” statements ani 


could be elaborated; but think it over! 
MADISON COOPER 
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Plant Diseases and 
The Balanced Viewpoint 


BE “A Discussion of Gladiolus Diseases” in the 


G ciadiotus Department this month: Me 
This Editor is glad to deny any intent to mini- 
actual trouble. Indeed, although preaching 

inst the magnifying of trouble, I am willing to 
amit that I have tried to avoid trouble all my life, 
. anticipating it; and this does not mean that I 


Cy unnecessarily in advance about things which 


en. 
ee ee speak more specifically: That there are 


Cladiolus diseases we may admit as a fact. Just how 
grious they are no individual man knows. That they 
are serious is also an admitted fact; and with some, 
disease may be a sufficiently serious matter to make 
the growing of Gladioli commercially impracticable. 

But I object to harping on disease and keeping 
this subject continually before the amateur. It gives 
a bad impression and lends an atmosphere to the sub- 
ject which is destructive instead of constructive ;— 
just the same as when we meet our friends and tell 
each other about our own individual troubles instead 
of talking about things of mutual interest and benefit. 
So much for that! 

And I want to deny that I have suppressed any 
well-stated facts about Gladiolus diseases, or any 
other plant, although perhaps I have refused to print 
some articles which were mere gossip and complaints 
without constructive suggestions. By all means, send 
along your suggestions, friends, but please confine 
them to a statement of fact and do not expatiate too 
freely on what you are afraid may happen. 


ND I want to stand firm on my former ground, 
A that if correct growing conditions are provided 


‘for plants, that disease troubles are not likely to be a 


serious matter, and that little attention need be given 
them. The home gardener cannot make a study of 
diseases from a scientific standpoint ;—if he cannot 
grow plants without such study, he simply will not 
grow them. 

In my own case, when I find a plant, which will 
not do well with ordinary care, I forget it and try 
something else. I will not fiddle and fuss and fool 
with anything which does not respond to reasonable 
and common-sense treatment. 


These columns are always open to a discussion of 
anything which is really worthwhile, and surely Gladi- 
olus diseases are worthwhile, and I am glad to give 
space to them. But don’t imagine, friends, because 
you are having poor success with any plant that it 
is necessarily attributable to disease. It may be due 
to your own ignorance, inexperience, or inability to 
furnish reasonable conditions for its proper growth. 
Any man can grow Glads successfully who can grow 
a crop of Potatoes or other ordinary garden crop. 
If one can grow Potatoes successfully, one can also 
grow Glads successfully, and there won’t be any 
Potato bugs to fight either. 

MADISON COOPER 





The law of Nature is, do the thing, and you shall have 
the power: But they who do not the thing have not the 
bower. Human labour, through all its forms, from the 
sharpening of a stake to the construction of a city or an 
epic, 18 one immense illustration of the perfect compen- 
sation of the universe. Everywhere and always this law 


8 sublime. 


—EMERSON 
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“The Magazine With a Mission ’”’ 


[Is THERE anything that will combine with the weak, 

after-effects of Flu accompanied by dreary days of 
January rain and wind, and make a cheery atmosphere? 
Yes, there really is and I have found it and am passing 
it on to you who read this. Who knows how long the days 
and nights can be after such a visitation? Miserably weak 
and shaky, no energy or desire to do any of the things 
that usually make the days pass so quickly; we look out of 
the window and wonder if life isn’t as gray as the 
weather,—if the sun will ever shine again,—and wearily 
wonder what is the matter with the clock that the hands 
move so slowly. All our world is “out of kilter” and we 
wish for night and when it comes we long for the day and 
vice versa. This is what the Flu does to us after it racks 
and wrings us as only Flu can, and then flings us down 
to get on our feet as best we can. 

It seemed at first a hopeless, useless fight to me,— 
nothing left to fight with! Languidly I asked my ever 
kind nurse to give me the last FLOWER GROWER and took 
it indifferently. Indifference vanished as I looked at the 
rarely beautiful Cactus, Queen Wilhelmina, shown on the 
cover. The next step was to look inside and see what I 
could find out about this magnificent member of the Cactus 
family. Then interest aroused, I turned from page to 
page, browsing here and there—gradually aches and 
weather were forgotten;—visions of plants to be added 
to my cherished window garden another Winter ;—plants 
for the spring work with the flowers, in the garden, every- 
where ;——a Rose trellis here and a bird bath there—what 
visions I saw! Now, indefatigable nurse, (I must have 
the new and ever alluring flower catalogues,) a pad and a 
pencil, for as I read in THE FLOWER GROWER of this and 
that one’s success with different plants and seeds, I turn 
to my catalogues and look them up, making a notation 
ready for the order to be made up later. Tired and happy, 
I snuggle down among my pillows and rest, and dream 
of the many things I will do with the coming of The 
Springtime and The Flowers. 

A smile comes unbidden as I think of Editor Cooper 
and his “Magazine With a Mission.” A wonderful mission 
to rout Flu and such weather as this;—surely the day of 
miracles has not passed. Sleepily I murmur, “Nurse, see 
that I have that stack of FLOWER GROWERS over there, here 
on the table by my bed, and you can go!” With such 
treasure trove at hand in which to delve at will, I wander 
off with Edgar Guest’s “Roses and Sunshine” into the land 
of dreams and wake with fresh courage and faith “know- 
ing not what’s ahead, but doing my best.” 


LENA MCVEIGH, (Va.) 





Avast Vandals! * 


How oft do vandal hands destroy, 

Dame Nature’s messengers of joy? 

How cruel are they,—those who go 

To hills and vales where Wild Flowers grow, 
And boughs break off and vines uproot, 
Then proudly bear away their loot. 


Those Nature thieves, how soon they fling 
In garbage can a withered thing; 
—A tree destroyed, a flower rare 
No more will scent the mountain air; 
God’s garden robbed of summer dress, 
And turned into a wilderness. 
JOHN BOND 


*I have lived all my life among the mountains, and as I see, each Spring, 
the tourists stealing the boughs of the Dogwood and other flowering Trees, 
and uprooting the beautiful Arbutus Vines, my heart cries out in protest 
against the wanton cruelty of these seemingly refined, intelligent visitors 
to “God’s garden.’’— (Bonp) 








More Foolish Legislation 


‘THE Oregon State Legislature, doubtless urged on 

by some well-intentioned but misinformed people, 
have enacted a law supposedly for the protection of 
Wild Flowers. 

Although I am no lawyer, nor given to technical 
discussion, as this law reads, it seems to prohibit the 
sending out of the state of certain native Wild Flow- 
ers except under close restriction and limitation. It 
also prevents the trading in, or offering for sale, of 
certain Wild Flowers from public lands or from pri- 
vately-owned land without the owner’s permission; 
and the law is quite sweeping that certain Flowers 
cannot be sold for export from the state. 


The chief criticism of the law is that it assumes to 
differentiate between Wild Flowers and cultivated 
Flowers, and it would seem that any of the Flowers 
mentioned could not be grown in a commercial garden 
and sold for export to other states. It is doubtful if 
such a law would result in conserving Wild Flowers. 
Protection of Wild Flowers and the perpetuation of 
same will come mostlv from those who engage in the 
business of growing Flowers commercially. 

But still another criticism of the law is that it is 
useless, uninforcible, and the object not worthy of 
any considerable expense on the part of the state. 


It may be stated in general terms that the con- 
servation of Wild Flowers must be accomplished first. 
and largely, by the education and enlightenment of 
the people. It cannot be done by compulsion under 
the law. Those interested in the conservation of Wild 
Flowers should exert their energies toward the 
spreading of informative facts on the subject. and 
putting before the people the exact situation, as few 
people, indeed, are destructive by intent but rather 
from lack of understanding. 


It is far easier to accomplish results by persuasion 
than by force. We must get that into our heads as 
a chief law of Nature, and remember it when con- 
sidering human laws which may prove both foolish 
and futile. There are thousands of laws on our 
statutes which have never been enforced and which 
never will be enforced, and a multiplicity of laws 
only add ridicule and cause lack of respect. 


MADISON COOPER 





Missionary Work for Commercial Growers 


A brief note recently received gives an idea of what 
I have been doing in spreading the gospel of more and 
better flowers. This reader, who writes from an address 
on a busy New York City street, says: 


“You can tell any inquiring advertiser that, start- 
ing with your collection of Le Marechal Foch bulbs, I 
now have nearly 2,000 Glads, the most of them bought 
through your advertisements.” 


Numerous letters of similar purport come to hand from 
time to time, and as people go to the trouble of expressing 
themselves along these lines, it may be seen that in sending 
out Gladiolus collections to the extent of many thousands 
during the past few years, that I have probably done a 
greater work for floriculture than even my friends are 
willing to concede. Many of my friends whom I have con- 
verted into Flower Fans, knew nothing about flowers, and 
had never grown any, before I induced them to do so 
through the special bulb collections. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Labyrinth of Plant Nama! 


About every so often, some crusader, or 
crusaders, sets forth with banners flying wot 
due the hob-goblin of confusion in the matter 
names for plant species and varieties. One and 
return to the starting post with little or nothing 
show for the effort. h 


It might be possible to get scientists together 
agree on a series of “scientific” names which you 
have the sanction of, and be used by, all those hays 
to do with botany, though it has never been done: by} 
it does not seem possible to evolve a set of- com 
names which would be acceptable to everyone to 
extent that they would come into universal use 


There is a good reason for this, though it 
to have escaped those who have undertaken to py; 
order out of seeming chaos: If there is any one Clasy 
of things known to us which is unseverably tied 4, 
sentiment, it is Flowers. Even medicinal plants hay 
acquired common names which show plainly the effoy 
of human thought to get away from anything ap. 
proaching scientific exactness; and to seek, in the 
realm of sentiment and poetic fancy, relief from the 
monotonous system of everyday life. It is just 
reasonable to suppose that a horse would quit grass 
and take to eating dyed rope as that any set of arti. 
ficially concocted common names can be brought inf 
general use, unless— 

I have in mind a small storm that has raged aboyt 
the artificial common name of Shortia galacifolia, , 
pretty little Evergreen plant from the mountains ¢ 
North Carolina, and perhaps elsewhere. Those wh 
have objected to its common name, given in Stan. 
ardized Plant Names, have, it seems to me, done 
solely on the principle of “ferninsterism,” for if eve 
there was a stroke of genius, it was in the concocting 
of this common name: “Oconee Bells!” Can anyon 
think of a possible combination of words that wouli 
be more musical or more delightfully poetic? I a 
not know whether or not the person or persons r. 
sponsible for it merely happened upon it, or evolved 
it with conscious intent, but I predict that, ferninsters 
notwithstanding, it will endure as something tw 
beautiful to be killed. 


Unfortunately for all concerned, the realm of 
Flowers has been invaded, of recent years, by that 
infernal pest, the “strictly business” man; and with 
his customary bull-in-a-china-shop tactics he has st 
about making himself heard and felt. He is not co 
tent to chase crape and charge $2.00 for a flower that 
looks as if it were stamped out of steel, but must 
meddle with what is as far beyond his understanding, 
as the limit of space is beyond mine. 

In his brochures, along with “Sweet Betty,” whieh 
means about as much to him as “Bordeaux mixture’ 
I find such exquisite flashes of genius as “Arunels 
Spirea!”? Sometimes he yields to the spell of a spring 
morning and glancing out his office window at! 







Forsythia suspensa in flower, gives birth to a gemd . 


nomenclature—“Suspended Golden Bells!” 


In the realm of science things are not as muth 
better as one would suppose. No sooner is an appar 
ently satisfactory name contrived, than some sa 
manages to unearth a bone with a little more moss@ 
it, and the work is all to be done over. In the lates 
edition of Standardized Plant Names, “Mamillaria 8 
considered good enough as a name for a certain geills 
of the order of Cactaceae, but the presses have } 
ceased rumbling, when up bobs someone with # 
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‘or bone and declares that “Coryphanthe” is the 
only. 

or. ercely to be wondered at that such igno- 
uses as I become bewildered and take recourse 

- the use of such botanical names as are given in 
De favorite works of reference, and in such com- 
a mes as they have grown up with or as appeal 
their sense of euphony and fitness. A Rose would 
to ‘ust as sweet under any other name, if we had 
wha the other name first; but one cannot yank 
timent out of the human soul by the roots, and set 
oe offhand, some factory-made substitute, unless 
that substitute has some excuse for being, other than 


system. 
that of dry Sy W. A. BRIDWELL 





Mind Over Matter 


A recent issue of The Pathfinder illustrates the 
yery old test of mind power or control in the button 
and string test. 

A button suspended on a thread or string can be 
made to move as does a pendulum by a proper con- 
centration of the mind, and this test is a very old one 
and has been told about as practiced by our grand- 

ts. 

Mis power or quality is not equally developed in 
all people. With some, the results attained are slight 
or even entirely absent; with others, pronounced re- 
sults are attained at once ;—it really depends on the 
ability to concentrate. And the strange part of it 
is that this quality does not necessarily mean a highly 
developed individual; indeed it may be, and is likely 
to be, quite the reverse. 


Now you scientific fellows who want to figure 
everything out by mathematics and put it in the form 
of-graphs, curves and formulas which can be quickly 
geen or comprehended; just take a shot at this and 
see what you make of it. 

I am only stating this as a fact, the same as I 
announced the divining rod for the finding of water 
as a fact. I have never tried either one for myself 
nor do I care to. But I am quite willing to believe 
in things that others do whether or not I can do them 
myself; and whether I can understand them myself. 
Ido not condemn things that I cannot understand, 
as being either bogus or of no consequence, just be- 
cause I cannot understand them. 

MADISON COOPER 





Continue to Lend a Hand 


Many subscriptions have resulted from the good 
work of my friends with their local Librarian or 
Library Board, and I hope my friends will continue 
their efforts along this line. 

There is another way, too. 


News-stands provide 
what there is a demand for. 


Touch up your local 


§ news-dealer by asking him why he does not carry 


THE FLOWER GROWER (unless he actually does carry 
it). The news-stand sales of this magazine have 
about doubled in two years’ time,—but the sales 
ought to be very much larger. The news-stands sell 
what is asked for and for the most part will not carry 
hor display magazines which are not in continuous 
demand. 

_Friends of THE FLOWER GROWER can do useful 
missionary work with both libraries and news-dealers. 


MADISON COOPER 
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A Newfoundland Dog Story 


AtMostT 50 years since, the South Boston, Mass., Horse 
R’y., built a large stable opposite where I lived and 
most of the help were men from the provinces; we called 
them “Bluenoses,” but in this state we call them “herring 
chokers.” Many of these men had Newfoundland Dogs 
like your “Black,” told about in the November, 1924, issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, and a fine breed of Dogs they 
were. They would not turn out of their way to fight, 
neither would they turn out to keep away from a fight. 


They were lovers of children and not one ever was 
known to bite small people. They were great in the water 
and some of them would persist in dragging the children 
out of the water when they were swimming. So uniform 
were they that our parents never were quite sure whether 
the Dog they were talking about was Simmon’s Carlo, 
or McGuinness’ Major, or someone else’s Lion, but we 
children knew them perfectly. No matter how hard a 
looking specimen of a man came along we were never 
afraid if one of these Dogs were on the street. 


I believe that this is the only breed of Dogs pictured on 
postage stamps. In the year 1887 the Newfoundland post 
office issued a rose-red 1/2 cent stamp with one of the Dog’s 
heads on it; in 1892 one with the head in black; and in 
1896 one with the head in orange-red. There is, in Portland, 
but one of these Dogs and I can never pass him without 
touching and talking to him for he is of my youth. 


A. C. FERNALD, (Maine) 





Watch the chap who falls in love with you “at 
first sight”; his motives MAY be O. K., but if they 
are, his temperament, too, in that case will bear 
watching. These hurry-up lovers often forget their 
loves overnight. 


No, girls, this advice was not intended for you, 
but for the grown-ups; but now I come to think of 
it, perhaps you may see some merit in it, too. 

— (EDITOR) 





Rehabilitated 


My well-loved tree was riven— 

Oh, straight, strong tree, 

That yearly climbed toward Heaven 

So graciously. 

*Twas in a thunderstorm, 

The swift stroke came, 

When my dear tree was torn 

By lightning-flame. 

*Mid wildest tumult and with threatenings loud 

The bolt, from top to base, a jagged furrow 
plowed, 


I thought ’twas dead— 

That nevermore 

My tree would bud and leaf, 
And much I mourned the hurt 
Beyond relief. 


The bark was cleft—but not the heart 
Of what I deemed was dead— 
And year by year, the leaves appear— 
And I am comforted. 

* cd * 5 


O bruised and blasted lives, 
Do not despair— 
Turn ye to better, truer things, 
And life shall yet be fair. 
Mrs. FRANK A. BRECK 
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The Old Songs As It Should Be 
By the kindness of Mr. C. F. Alker, I am able to pre- Just recently I closed an account with a Man yw; 
sent this month the music for “Lorena,” the words of whom I have done business for many years With 


° ° A ’ and ;, 
which were printed in the November, 1926, issue of THE business ran into some thousands of dollars each att 


: , , for a time, and in acknowledging receipt 9 
FLOWER GROWER. This has been asked for by many and I mittance to balance in full, this is what he at m 
am pleased to. reproduce it herein. ys: 


“It must be over twenty years since we comm 

to do business, and I don’t recall any time when 

VWoRne hr, relations were not pleasant and both of us willing 1 
do what we could to make it easy sailing for the other? 


I am not printing the above to brag about my 
good qualities, but just as an object lesson and 
show what is possible among men who know a te 
ness proposition when they see it. My friend abo 
is a foundryman and a good mechanic, and a man 
has had considerable experience in other lines x 
well :— In short, a well-balanced business man with, 
sane perspective. 


While I do not claim that all of my business 
lations with others have been as satisfactory and a 
pleasant as with my friend above, I do want to relate 
that I have never had a lawsuit and this has been jy 
cause of the fact that I anticipate trouble by having, 
thorough understanding of things beforehand, gn 
as I go along, and seldom allow tail-ends to drag anj 
accumulate trouble. 
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Month by Month—May 


Across the hill a Whippoorwill 
Calls out in manner solemn; 

The hungry ants cannot be still, 
And move in steady column. 











Also by the kindness of Mr. Alker the complete words 


of “Roll On, Silver Moon” have been furnished by him. In new ground patch where Bluebirds scratch, 
This was once a prime favorite with yodlers on the vaude- We pick the red strawberries; 

ville stage, and it seems to have been handed down, in And Blue Jay’s eggs begin to hatch, 

more or less fragmentary form, to a great many persons Close by the ripened cherries. 


now living, and who never heard it on the stage. Mr. 


Alker gives it as follows: When night is done, the morning sun 


A host of blooms discloses; 


ROLL ON, SILVER MOON Amidst the dewdrops, one by one, 
As I strayed from my cot, at the close of the day, We pluck the rarest Roses. 
*Mid the ravishing beauties of June, : 
’Neath a Jessamine shade, I espied a fair maid, ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


And she sadly complain’d to the moon. 


CHORUS 


Roll on silver moon, guide the traveler’s way, 
While the Nightingale’s song is in tune, 
But never, never more with my lover I’ll stray, 
By thy soft silver light, bonny moon. 


As the hart on the mountain, my lover was brave, 
So handsome, so manly and clever; 

So kind and sincere, and he loved me so dear, 

Oh Edwin, thy equal was never. 


But now he is dead, and gone to death’s bed, 
He’s cut down like a Rose in full bloom; 
He’s fallen asleep, and poor Jane’s left to weep, 
By the soft silver light of the moon. 


But his grave, I’ll seek out, until morning appears, 
And weep for my lover so brave, 

I’ll embrace the cold turf, and wash with my tears, 

The flowers that bloom o’er his grave. 


But never again shall my bosom know joy, 
With my Edwin, I hope to be soon; 
And lovers shall weep, o’er the grave where we sleep, 

By thy soft silver light, bonny moon. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 
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Flowers as a Cure and Prophylactic 


ys. Leader in her article on this page in this 
issue entitled “Curative Value in Flowers” discusses, 
ee et ly theoretically, the value of flowers as a 
xs tive, but proves it by her own experience. What 
sth be more convincing or clearer to a thinking per- 
oe That flowers have a positive value as a cure, 
none Will deny. 
But it is of flowers as a prophylactic that I would 
Why wait until one is sick and depressed be- 
fore acquiring a love for the beautiful in the form of 
fowers? In most cases a true love for the floral king- 
dom comes to people when they are past middle age. 
Flowers seem to serve as a solace for the infirmities 
and the depressing effects of advancing age. A 
rather hard-boiled and pessimistic statement, but a 
fact nevertheless. 
But as usual I will offer definite suggestions ;— 
suggestions which may serve as a guide in a way 
which will accomplish much good. 


Why not teach the younger generation the value 
of flowers through an appeal to their sense of the 
peautiful and their sense of the value of decoration 
and even of display. Appeal to their love of osten- 
tation and display, if necessary, providing it can be 
done through the medium of flowers. Teach them in 
any way you can, and by any subterfuge and di- 
plomacy you may employ, the love of flowers and the 
value of flowers. Then, as they pass the crass and 
callow years, they will love flowers for their own sake 
and understand their true place in the scheme of 
things. 


Mrs. Leader has set forth a very valuable lesson. 
That it may be applied to many similar cases is 
readily understandable. We may help others, not 
necessarily in a direct way, but indirectly, and per- 
haps the more indirectly the better. Help the young 
to know that they are helping themselves by acquir- 
ing a love for flowers. Under any form of encourage- 
ment that you may be able to invent, teach the im- 
portance of flowers in the Universe, and the fact that 
all people of good taste and good sense regard them 
with the highest consideration. 

MADISON COOPER 





A Good Idea 


One of my readers volunteers the practical sug- 
guestion that I, in some way, compel my present sub- 
scribers to send at least one new subscriber every 
year. I am not sure that was just the way he stated 
it, but it was something like that. 


Now that is a good idea, and I wish I might, al- 
though the word compel does not set well with me. 
I think we will say induce and it will sound better and 
perhaps be fully as effective. 


But, leaving all joking aside, it would seem that 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are getting so much 
for the present subscription price, that they ought to 
be willing to lend a hand in the building of this mag- 
azine into a still bigger and better institution, by 
either actually sending a subscription or inducing 
some of their friends to do so. Surely no subscriber 
can do less than distribute the subscription coupons 
Which I will gladly furnish in any quantity, postage 


F prepaid. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Curative Value in Flowers 


It is said that Plants do many things that humans dv. 
They dance when they are happy; they hang their heads 
when they are sad and discouraged; they tremble with 
fear; they quarrel; they smile; they powder their faces; 
they feel joy and pain; they are sensitive; they have 
nervous and circulatory systems; they see and hear; and 
they have hearts that throb and beat as ours do. 

We all know that some Plants will not thrive if planted 
among species that are not in their particular caste. They 
have likes and dislikes, not only in the garden, but when 
the blooms are cut and placed in water they show their dis- 
approval. It is said that no Flowers are happy with Mig- 
nonette or Poppies. The beautiful Rose droops its head 
and refuses to flourish if planted among some of the less 
aristocratic children of the garden. The Sweet Pea, an- 
other aristocrat, likes to have a corner to itself. In fact 
most Plants do better planted in groups of the same 
species. 


As it has been established that Plants and Flowers do 
possess these human instincts, would it be difficult to be- 
lieve that they also possess a power to soothe and heal? 
Their influence on the lives of many, it will be admitted, 
has been little short of marvelous. 


I have always loved Flowers, but for some inexplicable 
reason the desire to grow them in a garden of my own did 
not occur to me until a few years ago. When a child I 
played with them in my mother’s garden where they grew 
and flourished for her because she loved them dearly. 
Now that I have a very intimate knowledge of Flowers, I 
know that they will not do their best for anyone who does 
not love them;—another human instinct. 


As a child I was familiar with many species and played 
among them. In my mother’s garden some of the Flowers 
wore frocks of the most marvelous fabrics,—velvets and 
silks in colors that no one but fairies could have produced. 
There were white-faced Marguerites with hearts of gold. 
Lily-of-the-Valley and demure-faced Pansies played tag 
with little Johnny-Jump-Up. The Old Dusty Miller, Sweet 
Mary, Sweet William and pale Lavender danced the minuet 
to the strains of a Bird orchestra every afternoon, just as 
the Canterbury Bells rang gaily at Four O’clock. Friendly- 
looking Poppies beckoned us near with their silken petals, 
but the stately Lilies shook their heads at us if we ven- 
tured -too close to them. The Seven Sisters that belonged 
to the Rose family did not mingle with the rest of the 
gardenites. They were quite lofty and had no difficulty in 
climbing far above the others. As children we loved to 
pluck a spike from the tall, blue Larkspur and make a little 
rabbit out of each individual flower. 


The memory of happy days in that garden of many 
years ago comes back as vividly as though it were yester- 
day. Mother loved these Children of the Garden. Every 
touch was a caress and she was never too tired or too busy 
to give them a part of her time each day. With an entire 
lack of selfishness, her choicest blooms were given away. 
She shared a part of her treasures with anyone who would 
plant them. 


After being reared in a home where Flowers meant 
so much, I cannot understand why the idea of growing 
them did not appeal:to me sooner. It seems difficult to be- 
lieve that one may be blind without knowing it, but it is 
true; “Once I was blind, now I see.” Since my eyes have 
been opened, I am eager that others who are blind may 
catch the vision that is now so wonderful to me. 

With an apology for relating a personal experience, I 
do so in the hope that some, who perchance are ill and dis- 
couraged as I was, may find in Flowers the joy and healing 
power that I believe they possess. 
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OR YEARS ill health had made life a burden. It was 

no imaginary illness:—It was Grave’s disease, diagnosed 
by skilled physicians. My husband, who is a physician, 
had the best surgeons procurable in consultation. Twice 
I was in the hospital for operation, but my heart was so 
rapid I was sent home on a stretcher with faint hopes of 
recovery. I was allowed no visitors and the Flowers sent 
to me by friends were my only Companions for many, many 
months. What cheery Companions they were! I shall al- 
ways believe that they were messengers from God and 
that He was communing with me through them. Flowers 
never before had such a fascination and words are in- 
adequate to express what they meant to me. Were I to put 
down on paper some of the messages of hope, cheer and 
encouragement they breathed to me, it would be unbe- 
lievable. When I held a perfect Rose in my hand and 
drank of its fragrance, a flood of tender thoughts crowded 
out the dark blue devils of discouragement that are ever 
present in victims of Grave’s disease. 

For the first time, I longed to have Flowers that I could 
love and care for as I had seen my mother do. I was al- 
lowed a short time each day to read if I wished, and Flower 
catalogues became very fascinating. No “best seller’ ever 
appealed more strongly. 


As I laid in bed I planned a garden. Later when I was 
able to be carried out on the veranda for a part of each 
day, I had visions of sweet-smelling Roses covering the 
porches and shading it from the glare of a noonday sun. 
I saw flowering shrubs bordering the walks and relieving 
the bare, unadorned foundation, giving a beauty and charm 
to our home that we had never had. I could hardly wait 
until I was well enough to superintend the work and in the 
Fall, while in a wheel-chair, the first planting was done. 

I continued to improve and was eager to do some kind 
of gardening myself. I broke the stems off some big 
Chrysanthemums that were too long for the vase I was 
using. I stuck pieces of the stems in earth and in a short 
time every one was a strong, sturdy plant. Then I potted 
Hyacinth, Narcissus and Tulip bulbs for winter blooming. 
No professional florist ever had larger, more perfect blooms 
than I had, and these were the first bulbs I had ever grown. 








Mrs. Leader among her Flowers 
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May, 149: 

I sometimes wonder now how the Plants in those 
of my first experiences in gardening did go well 
knowledge was mostly gleaned from what I read in 
logues. I have never seen larger Shasta Daisies any 
than the ones I had in my first garden. Everything | ; 
to grow flourished beyond my wildest expectations, ] 
had failures since, but none in my early days of garden 
I trusted, loved and worked, and God was showing me Ps 
miracles He could perform for those who are CO-Workers 
with him. 

My garden is not pretentious. It is a simple home 
made one, very imperfect in many respects, but affords 
more pleasure than if it had been designed by a landscag 
gardener and was cared for by an expert. 


It is such fun planting things I have never seep, 
a professional gardener plants he knows exactly what ty 
expect. I do not, and when I see my mystery flowers up. 
fold I have thrills he can never experience. 


My garden comforts me no matter what my mood, If 
I am worried, the depression flees like magic in the pres. 
ence of these happy, joy-dispensing Children of the Garden, 
One couldn’t help being bright and cheerful when Working 
among them. I have learned to love them as my mothe 
did and I know they love me. 


Some very practical people may think that it is all no. 
sense to be so imaginative about the curative value of 
flowers, but “God moves in a mysterious way His wondey 
to perform.” I do not KNOW that flowers made me wal, 
but I know that I was very ill and had been for three yeay 
I know that a surgeon of international reputation diag. 
nosed Grave’s disease. I know that despite skillful trey. 
ment and care I did not gain in health. My interest i 
Flowers seemed to be the first step toward improvement, 
All trace of that dread disease has apparently gone. Fy 
years I have steadily gained. I have Roses—reail ones 
my cheeks as well as in my garden. I shall always at 
tribute to my interest in Flowers, a major place as a co. 
tributory factor in my recovery. 

My garden has given me more than health. It ha 


given me wealth,—a wealth of joy, a wealth of bette 
thoughts,—a wealth of better living. 





JEANETTE LEADER 





The colors of the sky, the harmonies of sound, th 
graces of poetry, the flights of tender imagination, are, to 
the struggling, inceptive mind of man, more grateful, mor 
helpful than all the actualities in existence. But the cor 
ventionalities of our everyday life make us machine-like;— 
make us sink our personality, our individuality in a dul, 
heavy, concrete body. It makes us act alike, think alike 
repressing many a worthy and sweet human impulse. It 
makes us concede that a certain rule of conduct is suitable 
for all, and it defines social right and wrong for one hur 
dred millions when it may really be applicable to but ta 
millions or less. 

(Author not known) 





The Infinite 


The Infinite always is silent; 
It is only the finite speaks; 
Our words are idle wave-caps 
On the deep that never breaks. 
We may question with wand of science, 
Explain, decide and discuss; 
But only in meditation 
The mystery speaks to us. 
JOHN Boye O’REILLY 
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| The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


HAT is the best fertilizer for Peonies?” I am often 
‘asked. “The hoe and the weeding fork,” is usually 
the semi-jocular preface to my reply. 

“Tillage is manure,” goes an old saying, and in these 
modern days when neither the automobile nor the milk 
tin can be counted upon to take the place of the horse and 
the cow for material for soil enrichment, the wheel hoe 
and the weeding fork must not be allowed to become rusty 
from disuse. a 

In my own garden, where the soil is a well-balanced 
mixture of clay and loam, worked up into good shape from 
having for many years been used as a well-taken-care-of 
truck garden by my predecessor, the former owner, I sel- 
dom use other manures than bone meal and wood ashes, 
together with some black leaf-mold brought from a near-by 
piece of dense woodland. 





é“ 


For cleaning garden tools I know of nothing better 
than a piece of burlap, kept in a handy place for the pur- 
pose. If you know of anything better after you have tried 
using the burlap, tell the world about it. Maybe you don’t 
clean your garden tools each time after using them. Many 
people seem to prefer buying new ones every few years, 
and making their work harder with using rusty ones. 

Here’s another “wrinkle.” For sifting soil from Gladi- 
olus bulblets to facilitate the work ef collecting them, a 
wire mesh corn popper makes an excellent sifter when 
small quantities are to be handled. 


due Frower Grower 
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“Oh, for a weed-eating bug,” once sighed a clever 
woman contributor to the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
The Glad Philosopher would still further plead,—Oh, for 
a bug-destroying weed, to get the bug after he got the 
weed tucked away safely under his vest. 


It seems that about every living creation has its natural 
enemy that would annihilate it, were it not for the pro- 
vision that the destroyer has, in turn, its own particular 
enemy bent upon the same purpose. 

“The battle is to the strong and the race is to the fleet,” 
is the way Burroughs referred to the great conflict be- 
tween the destroying forces that constitute the order of 
Nature; and Emerson wrote: “Nature is always consistent, 
though she feigns to contravene her own laws. She keeps 
her laws and seems to transcend them. She arms and ~ 
equips an animal to find its place and living in the earth, 
and, at the same time, she arms and equips another animal 
to destroy it.” 


But for the fact that most dangerous insect pests have 
their own enemy destroyers to hold them in check, dire 
disaster to vegetation would soon result. Many destructive 
beetles and other insects have parasitic enemies that keep 
them under fair control, recalling De Morgan’s clever 
paraphrase of Jonathan Swift’s lines in his poem, “A 


. Rhapsody on Poetry,” 


“Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 
And the great fleas themselves, in turn, have greater fleas 
to go on; 
While these again have greater still, and greater still, ae 
so on. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 








Little Stories from Life 








OT many years ago, I lived in a town situated in a rich 
farming section. In the way of modern improvements, 

its sole claim was an ancient “water works” consisting of 
a wooden tank, a wheezy pump and a lot of 2-inch pipe. 
A good crop year and high prices persuaded the council 
that the time had come to expand, and they bought a big 
oil engine, generator, pump, steel water tower and the 
trimmings. ; 

To administer the affairs of the water and light dis- 
trict, and the plant, they elected a committee of three, with 
full power to act;—the leading crooked politician, a very 
wealthy and very thick-headed merchant, and a slick, sly, 
crap-shooting, hard-drinking, merchant-politician. All 
these men “stood high” in the community. All their wives 
were social leaders. All had money. Not one of them 
knew the difference between an induction motor and a 
coffee-mill. None of them knew whether foot-pounds meant 


me sound of a man walking or the actual weight of his 
eet. 


Their first official act was to pay several thousand 
dollars too much for the equipment and construction work. 
The thick-headed merchant didn’t know it, but the other 
two did—they split 50-50. Their next official act was to 
pass over the head of the only man in town with sufficient 
mechanical sense to run the plant and hire a stranger who 
had a very expansive air about him and a cute little sugar- 
baby wife, who, at the bottom, was an extremely hard- 
boiled gold digger. This man was made superintendent 
at a good salary and the whole works turned over to his 
tender mercies. 





What he didn’t know about it would make a carload of 
books printed in 5-point, but he was smooth enough to 
cultivate the mechanic, and with his help, keep the erudite 
committee at sea. He ran the plant and collected the rents 
in his own way. Not one of the committee ever knew just 
where the thing was “at.” When he could hide his tracks 
no longer he girded his loins and silently stole away, leav- 
ing a large financial abyss and some sheepish-looking com- 
mitteemen. 

The mechanic kept hands off and the town was in dark- 
ness and the daughters of the elect missed their afternoon 
pose on the lawn with the hose. A mighty howl arose. 
The committee called upon the mechanic en masse and 
anointed him freely with the oil of flattery, not to mention 
a very urgent appeal to his civic patriotism. The poor fool 
went to the plant and inside of six hours the thing was 
functioning like a sewing machine. 


This load off their shoulders the committee held a meet- 
ing and elected a new superintendent—a kinsman of the 
fat-head merchant. The mechanic resigned, but being 
addicted to the habit of honorable dealing he held the job 
down until another man could be imported. 

In the two years this trio of lunk-heads presided over 
the project, the crank-shaft of the engine was broken 
short off, the cast base torn to pieces, the bearings melted 
out, the pump ruined, and two new generators and a new 
engine bought, and the service, except for short periods, 
was wretched. 

With all this, and there was a big uproar, nobody, ap- 
parently, got within 40 miles of the real cause of the 
trouble. The human animal simply cannot overcome the 
habit of choosing his leaders for social and financial rea- 


sons rather than for what they know. 
W. A. BRIDWELL 
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Home Grown Vegetables 
Lesson V,—What to Plant,—How Much Seed 


BY PROF. M. B. CUMMINGS, (Vt.) 


HAT Varieties to Plant:—There 

are but a few general rules that 

can be safely made concerning 
varieties for a whole State, and these 
few can be briefly stated :— 

1. Select standard varieties, and de- 
pend upon them for the main crop. 
Standards are the “tried and true,” 
long in use and known to be depend- 
able. Most seedsmen have the stand- 
ard sorts,—those that most people 
want and know are reliable. 

2. Many observing gardeners soon 
learn the merits and demerits of the 
different sorts of vegetables; others 
can do so. 

3. It is well to have a trial area,— 
an experimental plot, for the testing 
of new varieties. All standard vari- 
eties were new,—novelties, once, and 
some of the newer ones may be better 
than the old ones. They may be 
earlier, sweeter, larger, more tender 
or more digestible than those now in 
use. Try a few of them. It is well to 
have a trial area for new things. 

4. In most instances, and in many 
parts of the State, it is not merely 
possible but desirable and even im- 
perative for continuous supply to se- 
lect some early, some medium, and 
some late varieties to enable more lib- 
eral use of vegetables, and extend the 
season of supply. The associated list 
of varieties offers suggestions. 


LIST OF VARIETIES OF VEGETABLES 


Asparagus—Palmetto, Colossal, Ar- 
genteuill. Get 1-year old roots. 

Field Beans—Yellow Eye, Pea Bean, 
Red Kidney, White Kidney. 

Lima Beans—Fordhook, Bush Lima; 
plant after May 20th in southern Ver- 
mont. 

String Beans—-Stringless Green Pod 
and any of the wax beans. 

Shell Beans—Horticultural, Cranberry. 

Beet—Early Egyptian, Detroit Dark 
Red, Eclipse (late), Edmund’s Blood 
Turnip. 

Brussels Sprouts—Long Island Im- 
proved. Get plants to set out. 

Cabbage—(early) Jersey Wakefield, 
Early Express, Large Wakefield, Copen- 
hagen, (late) Flat Dutch, Danish Ball- 
head. Get seedlings. 

Carrots—Half long, Amsterdam, Ox- 
heart. 


Cauliflower—Early Snowball, Early 
Dwarf, Erfurt, Dry Weather. 
Celery—White Plume, Golden Self 


Blanching. 

Corn—Pick-a-ninny, Golden Bantam, 
White Cory, Evergreen, Sweet Orange. 

Cucumbers—White Spine, Fordhook, 
Davis Perfect, Green Prolific. 

Eggplant—Improved Large Leaf. Get 
plants to set out. 

Endive—Green Curled, Moss Curled, 
Bavarian. 

Kale—Dwarf Green Curled, Siberian. 

Kohl-rabi—Early Purple Vienna, Early 
White. 

Lettuce—Black Seeded Simpson, Early 
Wayahead, Grand Rapids, Icicle, Deacon, 
Hanson. 

Melon—Emerald Gem, Montreal. 


Onions—Yellow Danvers, Prizetaker, 
Dutch, White Globe. Use onion sets or 
seedlings for early crop. 

Parsnips—Early Short Round, Long 
Smooth, Hollow Crown. 

Peas—(Early Dwarf) Alaska, Ameri- 
can Wonder, Gradus, Notts-Excelsior, 
(late bush) Everbearing, Champion. 

Pepper—New Sweet Meat, (late) Ruby 
King. Get plants to set out. 

Potatoes—Early Rose, Irish Cobbler, 
Green Mountain, Rural, State of Maine, 
Mortgage Lifter. 

Salsify—Mammoth Sandwich Island. 

Squashes—Early Crookneck, Yellow 
Scallop, Delicata, (late) Hubbard, Golden 
Hubbard, Delicious. 

Swiss Chard—Lucellus, Large Ribbed 
White. 

Pumpkin—Small Sugar, Big Tom. 

Radish—French_ Breakfast, Scarlet 
Globe, White Delicious. 

Rutabaga—Halls, Westbury, 
Flesh, Elephant. 

Spinach—Long Season, Victoria, New 
Zealand (latter for late use). 


Yellow 


Tomatoes—John Baer, Bonny Best, 
Early Jewell, (late) Matchless, Stone, 
Dwarf Stone, Ponderosa. Get early 
plants to set out. 

Turnip—White Egg, Rapid Red, 
American Purple Top. 

GOOD SEED.—It is imperative 


that every gardener use good seed. 
It is well to make a test of the ger- 
minating ability of the seeds to be 
used. Anyone can test his seed by 
the use of two pieces of filter paper 
and two table plates. Invert another 
plate over the first one to retain the 
moisture. If one is using home-grown 
seed he should make a test of its ger- 
mination in advance of planting. 
Many seeds retain their vitality for 
a number of years as is shown in the 
table below. Conserve the old seed 
whenever it is safe to do so. It is 
well, however, to remember that the 
cost of seeds is only a small item. Do 
not assume the risk of using poor seed. 
Consult the longevity table in the 
April issue and act in accordance 
therewith. 

How to Test Seed. Make a test for 
seeds provided by using blotting paper 
placed between table plates. Mark off 
the circular blotting paper into 8 equal 
arcs, and utilize one arc for each kind 
of seed used. Moisten the filter paper 
carefully, use another plate or a cover 
and see that the plates fit well. Ex- 
amine three times a week. Avoid dust 


on paper. Have clean hands. Be 
cleanly. 
PLANTING TABLE FOR VEGETABLES 
QUANTITY OF SEED 
CROP 100 FT. OF ROW PER ACRE 
Asparagus .....50-75 roots ---------.- > we 
eens Cees «2 eee .......-..... 1% bu. 
Beans (pole) -.% pint ------------- % bu 
Beans (lima) -.% pint ------------- % bu 
_ Ee 5-6 lbs 
Cabbage --.-.---. 1 oz.—2500 plants -- % Ib. 
Carrets ......<< eee ree 3 ibs. 
Cauliflower --... 1 oz.—3000 plants -- % Ib. 
GE cadnecome 1 oz.—8000 plants -. % Ib. 
OS ae Re Soa acini anaa tie 3 Ibs. 
Comm Comest) ..4 pt -~..-....--.-. 1 peck 
Cucumber .-... Ee 2 sibs. 
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Eggplant ...... 1 oz.—2000 ai 
dive ........ a _— - a 
Horse-radish ...70 sets ________-"""""yp. 4 he 
Kohl-rabi --.... % oz. ._....... a 
Lettuce --..-.-. % oz. --______... an 
Melon (musk) .% oz. ______... > 4 
E.. sissccecteccotiais % oz.—1 at. sets Bis. ~ x : 
a ‘eon. ......... 6-8 bu acy 
Parenips ...... oe. ..-.......0 --- s The 
Peas .--.-.....-- lpint ......2 28 Tha, 
Peppers ....-.. 1 oz.—15000 plants 4, Wt 
Potato (Irish) -% pk. tubers ______ “15 %h, 
Pumpkin -----. 38, ........._ : bu, 
RAG sacecccd — = : Ths, 
Rhubarb -....... AOvoots ...... 35 6000 The, 
Rutabaga ------ O68. .........5 ee : : Toots 
IY ics wteasnarnae ‘G8. ....__.. ee 44 lbs, 
SS ee rae -- ona lhe, 
(30 ibs. broadens 
Squash (bush) . loz. --.........43 4 ) 
Squash (late) . loz. -..........79 23 Ths. 
Sweet Potato -- 1 qt. seed roots ____. 24 Ths, 
 >— Ea 1 0z.— 3000 plants .. Ay 
oo) ee ‘es. ...........eee hb, 
Watermelon -.. loz. --.-----.-.1. 9g Ibs, 
The quantity of seed figures are not Ihe, 
They will vary according to planting distant 
how 
The Bloodroot in Cultivation in t 
three 


T= rarely-beautiful Wild Flowe Wi 
once common in rich woods of th. 


Kast, has now been almost extern). ye 
nated from many of its old haunts, Y¢ m1 
it responds readily to cultivation, and tru 
the only way, seemingly, to presery 1927 
it is to plant it in our gardens ag from 
care for it tenderly. In fact, the only West 
spot outside of our own Wild Flowe Alas 
garden where the writer knows of its HB conc 
existence, is by a roadside where one 

was an old garden. Here and theres & mild 


straggler from the flower bed of, D 


grandmother remains. And it is pe & Stat 
haps her faith in the medicinal vale % was 
of Bloodroot which gave it a place jp fron 
her collection. mal 
__ The plant has’ some most interesting J low 
characteristics which prevent it from clud 
being mistaken for any other. It blo Mm 6 4 
soms early, closely following the Cro Sou 
cus. The Nature-lover will always reg! 
find joy in watching for the first ap nor 
pearance of the large five-lobed leaves, tral 
each wrapped like a mantle about a Mot 
tiny bud. The latter expands very § 1 : 
rapidly into a flower with a varying usu 
number of snow-white petals sur por 
rounding a cluster of golden stamens, ZEN 
Unfortunately the flowers are of short Noi 
duration—like those of its near réd- per: 


ative, the Poppy. Possibly their sou 
beauty can be prolonged as cut flowers sou 
by the same method recommended for sf 
those of the Poppy, dipping the ends tion 
of stems into hot water a moment. tha 


The root is short and fleshy. Its 
filled with a blood-red juice. This is: | 
the Puccoon of the Indians, and was 
much used in dyeing their faces. The aff 
same juice is found in every part af the 
the plant except the petals, though 


brownish instead of pure red as in the : 
roots. Even the stamens and ovary sh 
contain some of it, and how the pure sat 


white petals can come from such # 
source is one of Nature’s mysteries. St 

It may be transplanted any tim te 
during the growing season, even whel So 
in full bloom. It likes rich soil aml # qy 
will thrive in shade or partial sul we 






shine. The increase which soon fo  qy 
lows is partly an increase from se; 
root, partly a scattering of seed. vi 

BEssIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna) an 
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[he Weather and its Inthi 


Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 





ONC | 


e: Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 


Milder than the Average 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


in officially (March 21), it may 

be worth while to take stock of 
how the world has been dealt with, 
in the way of weather, during the 
three winter months. 

Widespread interest was aroused 
more than a year ago in a forecast of 
severe cold for the Winter of 1926 and 
97 which was to be followed by de- 
structive frosts during the Summer of 
1927. A summary of weather reports 
from a wide range of stations in the 
Western Hemisphere extending from 
Alaska to Argentina, appear to prove 
conclusively that the weather over a 
goodly portion of the earth has been 
milder than normal. 

December weather in the United 
States from a temperature standpoint 
was generally moderate and not far 
from normal. Departures from nor- 
mal temperatures ranged from 7 be- 
low in portions of the Northeast, in- 
cluding Northern New York, to about 
6 degrees above in portions of the 
Southeast; while along the West Gulf 
region, the departure ranged from 
normal to 2 above. Through the cen- 
tral sections, including the Rocky 
Mountains, departures ranged from 2 
to 3 degrees below normal. No un- 
usually low temperatures were re- 
ported during the month and sub- 
zero temperatures were confined to the 
Northeast; and in the West these tem- 
peratures were carried only as far 
south as central Illinois, northern Mis- 
souri, and southwestern Kansas. 

Argentina, S. A.:—Weather condi- 
tions affecting the summer weather of 
that country were given as entirely 
favorable to the growing crops and 
making a favorable outlook for corn 
and wheat. 

Australia was likewise favorably 
affected by satisfactory weather at 
the beginning of their Summer. No 
adverse temperature conditions were 
reported up to this time and wheat was 
showing excellent condition because of 
satisfactory temperature. 

January weather in the United 
States was characterized by moderate 
temperature and light precipitation. 
Some brief cold spells were reported 
during January but those occurring 
were not as severe or prolonged as fre- 
quently prevail during the mid-winter 
season. No extremes approaching pre- 
vious low readings were reported from 
any station in the United States, ex- 


Ni that Spring has been ushered 





cept two stations in Northern Michi- 
gan, where minimum temperatures as 
low or slightly lower than previously 
reported, occurred. The lowest tem- 
perature at a first-order station was 37 
below zero. The lowest previous rec- 
ord in the United States is 63 degrees 
below. Zero temperatures during the 
month were carried only as far south 





and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


of 1926 and 1927 


as southern Missouri and Kansas. 
Previous winter months have reported 
zero temperatures as far south as At- 
lanta, Ga., and Palestine, Texas. The 
previous maximum temperature for 
January was equalled or exceeded at a 
number of places in the Southeast and 
in a few districts in the Southwest. 


Argentina, S. A.:—January con- 
tinued to show unusually warm for 
their Summer, and the statement was 
made that only one week of the sea- 
son so far had shown a deficiency in 
temperature. 


The International Institute of Agri- 

















Bleak Winter in the Northern Hemisphere, (Fargo, N. Dak.) 
Such Snow often results in damaging floods the following Spring 














Sunny Summer Scene in Northern Hemi- 


sphere Near Eureka Springs, 


Missouri 






















































Sunny Christmas in the Southern Hemisphere. 


Land Locked Bay of Rio de Janeiro, 


culture reports that the January win- 
ter crop situation, on the whole, is 
favorable and so far no damage from 
severe frost has been reported from 
Europe, Syria, or Palestine. 

February weather in the United 
States:—The outstanding feature of 
the weather for February was the 
widespread and unusual warmth. Only 
one out of the 200 first-order stations 
of the Weather Bureau reported a 
monthly mean temperature below nor- 
mal. Other stations reported excesses 
in temperature ranging from 1 degree 
to 11 degrees. It is very unusual to 
have two winter months in succession 
with such uniformly persistent mild 
weather as has occurred during Janu- 
ary and February of the past Winter. 
In most of the Ohio Valley and the 
South Atlantic States it was the 
warmest February in more than 30 
years, and in many cases the warmest 
on record. In the lower Missouri and 
upper Mississippi Valleys it was the 
warmest in 40 years or more, and in 
mueh of the Southeast a new high 
record for half a century was estab- 
lished. 


In general, February was compara- 
tively free from the type of cold waves 
that are usually experienced at this 


time of year; in fact, freezing weather - 


extended only to the south-central por- 
tions of the Gulf States, except in the 
West Gulf area; and from the Missis- 
sippi Valley eastward sub-zero tem- 
peratures were confined to the north- 
ern border States. In years past zero 
weather has been carried farther south 


Brazil 


than has freezing weather during the 
past Winter. The lowest temperatures 
for Northern States were generally 
well above previous low records, being 
in most cases from 10 to 25 degrees 
higher. There were no previous low 
records broken, but the maxima 
equalled or exceeded the previous high 
record at many stations, especially in 
the southern half of the country. 


Because of the persistent high tem- 
peratures, Spring advanced prema- 
turely over a large area of the South 
and interior sections of the country, 
resulting in early bloom of fruit; and 
it is said to be more than 300 miles 
north of the average killing frost date 
line in many sections. The abnormal 
advance of the season thus becomes a 
serious menace to fruit and early vege- 
tation in the event of frost. 


A rather serious frost since the first 
of March has already caused consider- 
able damage to portions of the South. 

In the Southern Hemisphere the 
Summer is usually considered as com- 
prising the three months, December, 
January and February, which cor- 
respond to June, July and August 
in the United States. The weather 
in Argentina during this period was 
remarkably warm and generally dry, 
the most outstanding feature being 
the persistent warmth. Only three 
weeks of this season reported sub-nor- 
mal temperatures. 


The winter of 1926-27 should be 
classed as one of a rather remarkable 
series of mild Winters in the United 







States which have been reported e 


the oustanding cold Winter of ire 
The only exception to continuous yj 
ter mildness since that time tas 


Winter of 1919-20 which ; 
Central and Northern States a ain 
the Mississippi River, but othe 

mostly mild. Bi. 

Reports from Argentina, §, 4 

show uniformly warm weather du ; 

the greater part of the year and fh 
assumption is favorable to the beliet 
that the South American Contines 
has also enjoyed rather unaall 
warmth for the past season. _ 


Reports from Honolulu in the West. 


ee 





ern Pacific show that unusual w tren 
e — in that region with oe a 
of the warmest years on r ; 
1926. —- fur 
is t 

; of | 

Motor-waif Dogs and Cats cabi 
“There are hundreds of diff latel 
pigeonholes where you can fit a dele perk 
tion of the ‘meanest man,’” said the wor 
Villager, “but just at this momen] 


would say that he is the fellow wh 0 


drops his Cats and Dogs for other peo. the 
ple to care for. I live in a town about sho} 
ten miles from a city, and every morn. mad 


ing we find litters of Kittens or Puppies, C 


or abandoned Dogs and Cats of Older tow] 
growth, roaming our streets. They are mak 
dropped by motorists from the city wh) the 
decide that they can’t be bothered with ness 
their pets any longer. It is really pit 1755 
able to see the home-bred animals guj. i 
denly cast adrift. And it is something a 


of a study to observe their reactions tj 
the sudden change in their circumstaness, H 


Some just give up at once, as if the ke fror 
trayal of their confidence destroyed al was 
energy to make a struggle. Some, with any 
more spirit, start out to choose a ney tric 
home. I got through with anima 
around the house long ago—lI like to & pest 
crease the little annoyances of life x ligh 
much as possible. But I have a Dy ee! 
now—though I didn’t choose him; k H 
chose me. He was a motor-waif. He ture 
turned up one morning—the homelies cata 
little brute you ever saw—and looked at Mal 
us wistfully. We ordered him away, and $3 

he wagged his tail. We talked of sent ’ 

ing him to the police for chlorofomm™ {F 
treatment, but he looked at us through beds 
the long hair that hung over his eyes, wat 
as if he thought we were joking. Wha gral 


we opened the car door, he was first in; C 
we kicked him out. The first two dap 


we did not feed him, hoping he would je "4 
camp and try another house. In th whi 
morning he was right there to givewm Pe0) 
greeting. Then we locked up the hog tres 
and went away for two days. Whent If 
returned, he was lying on the porch wat opi, 
ing for us. Well, there is something it thir 
faith or confidence, even in an animil : 
that wins its way, and finally I siige Way 


‘Well, old boy, I guess you’ve adopts 
somebody.’ The Dog’s a nuisance, bit T 










I think more of him than I do of HH hor 
man who abandoned him in our town. per! 

“My latest trouble was over a mollQ@® to j 
Cat and two Kittens. The way th I 
mother rustled for those youngsters 
dicated a character that deserved a beg Ve 
ter fate. So I got them a home onitgm usu 
farm. of | 

“If ever I get to be President 1 mgm “Fr 
going to make Abandonment of Animig® a li 
a punishable offense.”—(Dearborn and 
dependent) dou 







' . N.Y. 
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- The Famous Chippendale Furniture 

ia BY CLARK W. BROWN 

om HEN it comes to furniture back.” Some have the upper rail 

ta W robably one hears the name curved down into the side rail in the 
Chippendale” mentioned more forming the “Dutch top.” 

West frequently than any other. The back piece called the “Splat” is 

ie yi Chippendale was born in nearly always joined firmly directly to 


h one 1705 and died in 1779 and very little 


d for ; actually made in his shop 
: a found in America; but much 
of his work was imitated by other 

" cabinet makers of that time, and in 
later years. Some of this work was 

ferent perhaps equally good in design and 

scrip workmanship and is rightly called 
the Chippendale style. 

= One should consider the quality of 

a the work and pattern more than the 

fas shop by which the piece was actually 

morn- made. . 

pies, Chippendale was born in a country 

older town and as his father was a cabinet 

ey are maker and carver he naturally took up 

Y wh the same calling. He started in busi- 

1 with ness in London around 1726, and in 

Y piti- 1753 was located in St. Martin’s Lane 

S sul % where most of his best work was 

eting turned out. 

bances, His early work was largely adapted 

he be. from Chinese and French designs, and 

ed all ® was usually made from solid mahog- 
>, With 7 any which was well adapted to his in- 

a nev tricate designs in carving. Later he 

yo produced patterns which were so de- 

ry lightful that they have endured and 

a Dog been copied to the present time. 

m; he He published several books on furni- 

f. He ture designs and in 1754 published a 

meliest catalog, “The Gentleman’s and Cabinet 

5 Maker’s Directory,” which sold for 

po $3, 138s, 6d. This contained designs 

rofom @ for about everything imaginable from 
hrough @ beds and bureaus, to cisterns for 

s eys,@™ water, and fire screens and stove 

Wha & grates. 

y Chippendale was a good advertiser 

uldd Mm 22d charged good prices for his work 

In te Which was sold mostly to the wealthy 

zivewme People of England, where it is still 

2 hour @ treasured. 

7 It must be remembered that no ma- 

hing chinery was used at that time; every- 

aniail thing being handmade and carved, al- 

I said — showing slight variations in de- 

adopted ails, 

ei The Chippendale chairs are seen 

na here more often than other pieces and 





perhaps a general description will help 
to identify them. 

In the first place they are rather 
oversize, or an extra large chair, and 
usually upholstered. The backs are 
of an intricate cut-out design called 
Fret work,” or carved and projecting 
a little at the junction of the top rail 
and the side piece, with the top a 
double curve called the “Cupid bow 










the seat. 


Some of the backs have three or 
four horizontal strips or slats which 
are perforated, joining the side rails 
which are called Chippendale ladder- 
backs. The backs are usually vase- 


shaped or wider at the top than at the- 


seat. 


The legs may be square and straight, 
of the same size the whole length, or 
what is called “Bandy legs” which are 
curved and have carving about the 
knees with a ball and claw foot. 


Chippendale mirrors were very 
fancy with much scroll work and carv- 
ings and were usually gilded. 


His footstools had the usual Bandy 
legs with ball and claw feet. 


The settees were usually made wide 
enough for two people and frequently 
had two connected chair backs and 
sometimes the backs were upholstered. 
The legs followed the style of the chair 
legs. 














Copper Warming Pan at left 
The Boston Rocker at right 
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A distinctive Chippendale piece is 
the round tip-top table with tripod 
legs which is one of the most useful 
and ornamental pieces. 


These are found in many patterns 
of tops; the plain round called the 
“Dish Top” and the “Pie Crust” pat- 
tern having a raised edge. The 
“Scallop Edge” and the one having a 
deep rimmed edge which was pierced 
in. his usual style are also of his de- 
signs. 

Of course there were larger tables 
of all sorts and some of exceedingly in- 
tricate carving and very massive. 

The high-posted beds made by Chip- 
pendale had the usual ball and claw 
feet and slender posts, finely carved, 
although many have only the two foot 
posts ornamented, as the head posts 
were covered by the drapery. 


His sofas were large and sometimes 
as long as ten feet. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Our illustrations this month show 
an old Banjo clock and an Astral lamp 
on a finely-carved stand. The rocker 
is called “The Boston Rocker” and was 
first made about 1820. It is a form 
of the Windsor chair and is said to be 
the most comfortable rocker ever 
made. 


On the other side of the cabinet is 
a good copper warming pan while in 
the cabinet is some nice Chelsea ware. 











Clock above Astral 


Banjo 
Lamp on a finely-carved Stand 























Growing the Iris 
BY PROF. LE ROY CADY,* (Minn.) 


sorts of conditions. It is useful in 

the border if planted in groups. The 
dwarf varieties may be used as borders 
to a bed or walk. It may be planted in 
large groups for cut flower purposes. 
One objection to its use in too prominent 
a place, such as a border, is that after 
its blooming season the foliage ripens and 
becomes more or less unsightly. This 
can be counteracted to some extent by 
planting other plants with or near the 
Iris, to take their place when it becomes 
unsightly. 

Its flowers are short-lived in bloom, 
but new ones come on each day, and by 
making a careful selection of varieties a 
succession of bloom may be had for five 
or six weeks. Gladioli, whose foliage is 
much like Iris, may be planted with it 
and the season of bloom of a border or a 
bed be extended well in the Fall. Iris 
vary in size from dwarf early sorts to 
the tall-bearded and late sorts. As a cut 
flower for market they have little value 
because of the difficulty of shipping them. 
For home use or a local market they are 
well worth growing. Perhaps their best 
use is a border or for grouping among 
other perennials where their foliage may 
be hidden after they are through bloom- 
ing. 


TT ocet IRIS can be grown under all 


CULTURE 


The Iris has few requirements, but for 
best results these few should be observed. 
It must have plenty of sunshine if it is 
to give best results in flower and foliage. 
It will grow in a partially shaded place, 
but the flowers will lack quality, and in 
dense -shade it will not produce flowers. 
Contrary to the ideas of many, Iris will 
thrive in dry locations. Its ability to 
withstand drouth and heat is remarkable. 
Good drainage is always essential. Too 
much water causes decay. Heavy, cold 
and wet soil may be ridged or sloped, to 
aid in drainage and warming up. Coarse 
sand or old mortar may be added to 
heavy soil to lighten it. As regards soil, 
the Iris is not particular. A _ well- 
drained, heavy soil is perhaps better than 
too light a soil. A good garden loam will 
give excellent results. If the soil is rea- 
sonably rich no fertilizer need be added. 
Bone-meal worked into the soil is desir- 
able if any fertilizer is needed. A very 
rich soil will give a rank growth of 
foliage and few flowers. The Iris likes 
lime and even where lime is found in 
abundance in the soil it is sometimes 
desirable to add slaked lime. The Iris 
thrives under adverse atmospheric con- 
ditions, as it is often found in towns or 
cities where there is a great deal of coal 
smoke and dirt. 


PLANTING 


The Iris may be planted at almost any 
time of the year, preferably August or 
September after the plant has bloomed 
and has matured its growth for the sea- 
son. It is a desirable perennial for 
renters to use inasmuch as it may be dug 
in the Autumn and stored over the Win- 
ter and set out in a new place in the 
Spring. Very shortly after setting it 





*Taken from ‘“‘Wisconsin Horticulture.” 


will begin to bloom. The Autumn sea- 
son is the best time in which to set out 
the plants. If set in the Spring they will 
sometimes sulk and not bloom until the 
second year. Iris give the best effects, 
as a rule, planted in full light. Fre- 
quently they may be planted near. 
streams or ponds where the reflection 
in the water adds an attraction. Blue 
colors give the best effect in partial 
shade. There are some varieties that 
are more attractive planted where they 
will be seen close at hand, while there 
are others of a solid color which give a 
better appearance at a distance. More 
delicate varieties should have a_ back- 
ground; in fact, all flowers show up 
better if planted against a background. 
Varieties that are very free-flowering, 
often do not produce large flowers and 
some of the large-flowering sorts pro- 
duce only a few flowers. Some come into 
bloom all at one time and others come 
on slowly. 


HOW TO PLANT 


The Iris has a fleshy root stock or 
rhizome. It is propagated by dividing 
this rhizome and, in fact, it should be 
divided every three to five years whether 
the divisions are used or not if we would 
keep the plant healthy and flowering 
freely. We can often get one or two 
dozen new plants, from the plant we set 
out, in three or four years. Its rate of 
increase is so rapid that one can soon in- 
crease their stock to large proportions 
for planting or for market. 


When planting, cut back foliage to 
4 or 6 inches, making the outer leaves 
shortest. This checks top and forces 
root growth. Do not give any more 
water until growth begins and then only 
if you are certain the plant needs it. In 
very dry weather a light mulch will aid 
in holding the moisture until the plant 
is rooted. Plants may be set one foot 
apart each way, but better results will be 
obtained and there will be less danger of 


_mixing varieties and a chance will be 


given for better growth if they are set 
further apart; say 2x2 or 2x3 feet. Iris, 
of course, flower better when well-estab- 
lished and we do not want to disturb 
them too often. The vacant spaces be- 
tween Iris may be planted with Gladioli 
or annuals until they need the ground. 
Cut out old or diseased growth and 


thin the root growth, if very heavy, to. 


six or eight inches, so that it will be 
easy to handle and furnish more feeding 
roots. Remove all bruised or broken roots 
or branches. 


Be sure the ground is well and deeply 
plowed or spaded and is in good physical 
condition. It is not well to set any plant 
in rough, sticky or poorly-prepared soil. 
Be sure good drainage is provided. Dig 
a hole larger than is needed to set the 
plant; -spread the roots to their full 
length. Some growers like to set the 
plant on a small mound, but this will 
mean more work than the ordinary 
method. Set the rhizome its own thick- 
ness under the soil or perhaps one to two 
inches deeper and firm the soil well over 
its roots. Water thoroughly to settle 












the plant in its place and aac 
ture for its growth. Provide ty 


CULTIVATION AND CARE 


Iris require little attention after 
ing, but will respond readily to good tt 


A newly-planted bed shoul Can, 
mulched the first season with one ik 
not use manure at any time a u 
Decay is very apt to set in WwW It 
comes in contact with the plant p! 
move this mulch in the Spring 

the soil often enough to keep it loose 
thus conserve moisture and keep ud 
out. a not plant _ Iris in gh med 
cause the sun is needed to pr : 
it for growth next year. , Operly ripe 

Iris vary in size and tall sorts 

be at the rear of the border. Some yy» 
eties of Iris retain their foliage bate 
than others. It is well to plant these; 
the more conspicuous places where [ri 
are wanted. Iris planted in 
mixed in the border are more effea 
than in beds because other Plants hig 
the dry foliage in late Summer, 


Since most people now like to know th 
names of varieties it is well to 
labels with each group and also to chart 
the planting when first made. 


DISEASES 


_ Poor drainage and manure en 
diseases, so it is well to be sure of 
drainage and to keep all fresh manure 
away from the plantings. 


PROPAGATION 


Iris are easily propagated, as has bee 
suggested above by division of the yj. 
zomes. They may be divided very fy 
quently, giving a large increase fim 
most varieties in a very few years, Ne 
varieties are obtained by making crogg 
of the better sorts and sowing the sei 
Occasionally grafting is resorted to, but 
with no great practical results. 


USES 


The whole plant, rhizome, foliage ai 
the flower may be made use of in som 
way as a landscape plant. Groups sho 
off well in front of shrubbery or mix 
with perennials. They may be som 
times used for borders to sidewalks ani 
occasionally as foundation plants an 
sometimes they may be used for sil 
binding. Some of the lower growig 
varieties may be taken up in the Fal, 
allowed to freeze, and planted in windy 
boxes or pots for winter decoration. h 
some countries where large varieties d 
Iris are grown, the foliage is used fr 
thatchings of buildings. The root is vey 
commonly used in a preparation knom 
as “orris root,” a kind of perfumery. 


As a cut flower the Iris is not adaptel 
to shipping because of the flower beig 
too fragile. It may be shipped shor 
distances if cut before the flower ope. 
Many varieties are very serviceable it 
bouquet or basket work. Some very & 
cellent baskets may be made up of Its 
either with their own foliage or wit 
some of the finer perennial foliage plan 


Because of its ease of growth al 
wide distribution and earliness, the In 
deserves a place in every garden or a 
park in which other perennials 
place. 





Scan this issue for the great numb 
of worthwhile and permanently- 
able facts and information which! 
contains. The greater part will 
just as useful a year from now; 
perhaps ten years from now. 8 
your copies for reference. 
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In the Orchard 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


BLOSSOM TIME 


W of the plants commonly used 
Fes ornamental purposes surpass 
at this season their utilitarian rel- 
atives in the orchard. A well tended 
Apple, Crab Apple, or Peach tree, in 
full bloom, is a thing of beauty to be 
remembered long. The flowers alone 
are excuse enough for the planting of 
fruit trees about the home, and the 
massed effects in large commercial 
orchards attract visitors for many 
miles. 
PLANT EARLY 
The importance of early planting 
cannot be over-emphasized, for late 
planting may mean the loss of a year 
in establishing the plantation. Take 
Strawberries for instance: After 
planting there is little change in the 
appearance of the plants for three 
weeks or more. They seem to be a 
failure, but all the time they are de- 
veloping root systems and establishing 
contact with the soil. Then they be- 
gin to grow and soon put out runners, 
and the strawberry bed comes with a 
rush. New plants are produced right 
through the drier part of the Summer. 
But if they are planted late and dry 
weather catches them before they be- 
come established in the soil and ready 
to grow, the newly-set plants may 
make little or no growth until the fall 
rains give them a chance, and that 
year the strawberry bed must be care- 
fully avoided when showing your 
friends through the garden. 


TRANSPLANT YOUNG RASPBERRY SHOOTS 


Green canes of the Red Raspberry 
may be transplanted very successfully 
in May, when they are five or six 
inches high. Be sure to get a piece of 
the horizontal root from which the 
plant grew or the new plant may not 
have roots enough to live until it can 
grow a new set. An advantage in 
starting a plantation at this season is 
the ease with which diseased parent 
plants may be avoided. 


EARLY SPRAYS IMPORTANT 


For the control of the most im- 
portant pests in many sections of the 
United States, the sprays applied be- 
fore the blossoms open are most im- 
portant. Apple scab, for instance, can- 
not be controlled in a season favorable 


to its development if spraying is neg- 


lected until after the petals fall. The 
early sprays should be timed care- 
fully to make them fully effective, and 
the spraying directions issued by the 
State College of Agriculture should be 

ways at hand. When professional 
sprayers are hired to care for the fruit 


trees it often is difficult to get the 
work done at the right time. 


In many such cases it would be ad- 
vantageous to get the dusting schedule 
from the State Agricultural College, 
buy a hand duster, and dust the trees 
at the proper time. For some pests, 
dusting is not as satisfactory as spray- 
ing, when the spraying is properly 
done, but a good job of dusting is far 
better in the control of most pests 
than spraying done at the wrong time 
or with the wrong materials. A hand 
duster suitable for the home orchard 
costs about twenty dollars. 


THE CALYX SPRAY 


In most’sections a spray applied just 
after the petals fall is the most im- 
portant single application for Apples. 
It should contain a poison like arsenate 
of lead for chewing insects such as 
Caterpillars and Codling Moth; a con- 
tact insecticide like Black Leaf Forty 
for sucking insects such as Aphids 
and Red Buds; and a fungicide like 
lime-sulphur for such diseases as 
Apple Scab and Black Rot. This spray 
should be applied before the calyx lobes 
bend inward to close the calyx cup. 


SPRAY FOR STONE FRUITS 


The new dry-mix sulphur-lime spray 
is an excellent fungicide for Peaches, 
Plums, and Cherries. In fact it will 
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be found quite effective for all sum- 
mer spraying in the home orchard, 
and it is more convenient than liquid 
materials. It may be bought from 
supply houses as a mixed dust all 
ready to be added to water and ap- 
plied. It may be mixed with arsenate 
of lead and Black Leaf Forty. 


PRUNES AND PLUMS 


All Prunes are Plums, but not all 
Plums are Prunes. Prunes are vari- 
eties of Plums which are suitable for 
drying. They may be grown wherever 
ordinary varieties of Plums are grown 
and many of them are excellent for 
eating out of hand. 





Differences in Bloom 


A conspicuous difference in the 
amount of bloom on adjoining trees is 
often brought to attention. It would 
seem at first thought that plants so 
close together must be growing under 
the same conditions and that perform- 
ance should be identical. As a matter 
of fact, soil conditions may vary a 
great deal within a few feet, and even 
if that were not true, the individual 
variations in plants themselves would 
make a high degree of uniformity im- 
probable. 

Mature trees that bore heavily last 
year are likely to bear light crops this 
year or none at all. This tendency 
toward biennial bearing is accentuated 
by a shortage in plant food; trees that 
are well-fertilized bear more regularly 
than starved trees, and slight differ- 
ences in plant food probably are the 
chief reason why some trees are much 
more productive than those around 
them. 

There is another factor, however, 
which is sometimes overlooked: The 














Blossom Time in the Apple Orchard 


Many fruit trees have an ornamental value rivalling that 


of the trees and shrubs used in landscape 





gardening 
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roots under most of our fruit trees are 
grown from seeds. When seeds from 
a Baldwin tree are planted, the result- 
ing trees may show extreme varia- 
tions; some of them may be dwarfish 
and slow growing, some usually vigor- 
ous; when they come into bearing 
some may bear green Apples, others 
red—none of them Baldwins. In an 
ordinary lot of seedlings differences in 
vigor and disease-resistance are pro- 
nounced, and research work carried on 
at the Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion, and at other stations, show that 
these variations affect the tops budded 
or grafted on the seedlings. 


A root which refuses to grow freely 
will retard the development of the 
tree. Some roots are highly suscepti- 
ble to crown gall and hairy root, and 
trees grown on such roots are likely to 
have nutritional troubles which ma- 
terially affect their growth and pro- 
ductivity. 

Several experiment stations have 
turned their attention to the produc- 
tion of uniform, vigorous roots for 
orchard trees and progress has been 
encouraging. The prediction seems 
safe that the future will see the stand- 
ardization of roots for fruit trees, and, 
coupled with the increasing tendency 
to vary pruning and fertilization with 
the apparent needs of individual trees, 
uniform roots should go a long way 
toward the elimination of the nonpro- 
ductive tree in well-cared-for orchards. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Girdling a fruit tree to make it bear 
by cutting off the flow of plant food 
is like tinkering with the carburetor. 
The novice always wants to try it, but 
shouldn’t; the old timer can do it, but 
doesn’t. You are likely to get the mix- 
ture too thin. 


Remove Blackberry canes which 
grow outside the row as soon as they 
appear. Better hoe out a green shoot 
now than cut out a thorny cane next 
Spring.- It is easier on the hands— 
and on the vocabulary. 


Peach trees bear on previous sea- 
son’s growth only. Unless a growth 
of a foot or so each year is maintained 
they cannot be fully productive. Prune 
and fertilize them! 


Ever try a wheelbarrow for laying 
off rows? With two stakes at each 
end of the garden or field it is easy 
and rapid... If the mark isn’t plain 
throw on a stone or give the young 
son and heir a ride. He, at least, 
will be sorry when the job is done and 
you will get plenty of encouragement 
to kee) on marking all afternoon. 


If the Strawberry bed which is to 
fruit this Spring is: somewhat back- 
ward, try a little nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia on it, but keep 
fertilizers off the leaves—it will burn 
them. Reach under the plants and 
scatter it on the ground. 


Don’t burn every bit of waste vege- 


fae Frower GrowER 


tation on the premises. Start.a com- 
post heap and turn it into fertilizer. 
Your garden will appreciate it. 


To insure an absolute failure with 
Everbearing Strawberries, plant them 
on a light soil, forget to fertilize them, 
and let the first blossoms produce 
fruit. Any one of the three may do 
the trick, but taken together they are 
infallible. 


The size of your Strawberry crop 
next year depends largely upon the 
care given to the bed this Summer. 
As ye hoe, so shall ye reap. 


If your orchard won’t bear don’t 
blame the trees. It is natural for 
them to be productive. Blame the 
fellow who isn’t giving them a chance. 


If only a fruit tree could squeal 
when hungry, fully one-half the 
troubles of the home orchard would be 
alleviated before nightfall. 








Caléinn 











Notes on Spraying bs 





Pests vary so much in diff. 2 
of the country that no genes a 
schedule can be drawn. It might 
more misleading than helpful th 
State Agricultural College pain 
one or more schedules adapted to 
ditions in that state and these Pr. 
tributed free of charge. The tis 
gardener should always have at 

the schedule for his section. Jt is 

to get a new set of directions 
Spring, for recommendations ¢ 
from year to year as new pests g 

or better methods for controlling oj 
pests are developed. 


As spraying time approaches the 
sprayer should be given a carefy] over. 
hauling, for many of the early sp : 
must be applied at just the right time 
to be fully effective and there May be 







(Concluded on Page 254) 





Crops in the Young Orchard 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


OUNG Fruit Trees usually grow 
well when cultivated and many 
Fruit Growers prefer that method 
of handling the soil at least until the 
trees are old enough to bear. For a 
few years there is considerable space 
in the orchard which is not required 
for the trees. It is a common prac- 
tice to plant crops there and cultivate 
crops and trees at the same time. 
Almost any garden crop may be 
grown between Fruit Trees. Vege- 
tables lend themselves admirably to 
such purposes and even Strawberries 
are sometimes grown in the young 


orchard. Potatoes, Tomatoes, Beans, 
Peas, Cabbage, and root crops gry 
well where the shade is not too dense 

It must be kept in mind, however, 
that the trees have first claim to th 
land; nothing should be allowed t 
interfere with their growth. Trouble 
if there is any, is likely to come from 
heavy fertilization of the intercrop, 
Most crops, to be fully productive, r. 
quire a soil more fertile than tha 
required to maintain satisfactory tre 
growth, and care must be taken not ti 
fertilize the crop sufficiently to over. 
fertilize the trees. 














Squashes in a Young Orchard 


Before the shade becomes too dense, many vegetable 
crops may be grown to advantage between the trees 
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The Best Dahlia Varieties 


BY J. B.S. NORTON, (Md.) 


selected a list of the best Dahlias 

available, and have studied meth- 
ods of picking the best. The lists be- 
low are based on the average opinions 
of many Dahlia Specialists, Trial Gar- 
dens, etc.; and while they do not al- 
ways agree with my own opinions, 
surely the combined estimates of 
many will come nearer the truth than 
the view of only one, however expert 
he may be. There are, no doubt, many 
new and not yet well-tried varieties 
that may be as good and some better 
than those listed ; for a comparison 
of my list made up ten years ago 
shows a remarkable progress in the 
Dahlia, which is still continuing. Be- 
fore each name is the average rating; 
after the name the usual 1927 prices 
per root; green plants being cheaper. 


LIST A 


Best large-flowered Dahlias selected 
for high rating without regard to price. 
These are mostly new kinds of the ideal 


American type. 


Decorative: 

91. Jersey’s Beauty, spinal pink------- $2.00-$2.50 
91, Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, mauve pink_$ .75-$1.00 
90. Sagamore, yellow, darker shade in 


Fe! fifteen years, I have each year 


4 See $3.50 
89. Champagne, dull golden champagne_$2.00-$2.50 
OES EEE $2.50-$5.00 
89. Shudow’s Lavender, lavender with 

ON eee $1.50-$2.50 
89. World’s Best White, white____----- $2.00-$3.50 
aes arent, TO8C...............-. $2.50-$3.00 
89. Ben Wilson, orange red tipped yel- 

EE ee ea $1.00-$2.00 
88. Trentonian, bronze and gold_-__--- $3.50-$5.00 
Hybrid Cactus: 
90. MacGregor, dark red___----__--_---_ $1.00-$2.00 
90. Mariposa, lavender tones_-__-_--_--_ $2.50-$3.00 
8 Dadéy Butler, rose................. $1.50-$2.00 
&8&. Mrs. Richard Lohrmann, golden yel- 

kt Ra ee $ .75 
87. Jean Chazot, red and yellow__-__-_- $ .75-$1.00 
87. Esther R. Holmes, rose lilac______ $1.00 
87. Violetta, petunia violet.._...._____ $2.00 
86. Gladys Sherwood, white___._______ $ .75-$1.00 
Cactus: 
90. Ambassador, pinkish yellow, very 

hic nechis sees Ah ncharencicoramnine saad $1.50-$2.00 
89. Papillon, old rose.._......._______- $1.50-$2.00 
88. Gladys Bates, tan and rose________- $1.00 
86. Ballet Girl, orange and white___-___ $1.00 


LIST B 


Older varieties, selected for lower 
price. These are generally smaller-flow- 
ered forms and some have defects of 
stem, blooming-habit, or vigor; but 
nearly all are well-tried kinds that 
possess great hardiness, productivity, or 
other qualities that have kept them in 
the trade while thousands of new kinds 
have come and gone, after gracing the 
catalogues far more than the gardens. 

I have included some of each of the 
common classes from decorative to single. 


Decorative: 


86. Patrick O’Mara, orange buff____________ .75 
86. Mrs. Car] Salbach, mallow pink___---____ -75 
86. Hortulanus Fiet, salmon and yellow_-____- 75 
85. Jean Kerr, very free and early white... .50 
85. Jeanne Charmet, pink lilac__._......_._. ‘35 
* ‘tine _ <i 36 


— O’Day, sulphur yellow, short, heavy 


84. Delice, bright pink, the old standard pink 


and few yet so pure in color___________ .35 
84. Dr. Tevis, salmon rose and old gold____- -60 
84. Pride of California, dark crimson, large 

fine flowers, but often a shy bloomer___ .50 
84, Mrs. J. Gardner Cassatt, dark pink, hardy 

and free, but small flowered____.______- 25 


82. Le Grand Manitou, lilac, striped purple, 
(Purple Manitou is its all purple form) .40 
82. Doazon (Souv. de G. Doazon) orange red, 
one of the first large decoratives, and 


still good, very prolific___.._...._______ .30 
76. Sylvia, carnation size, pink and white, 

very floriferous, roots many and hardy_. .25 
Hybrid Cactus: 
OS, Deemee, vome Wee. ..-........~......2. .60 
er eer aaa .70 
88. Attraction, lilac rose............__-- Ca 
Cactus: 
86. Rene Cayeux, very free blooming, small 

ge EE a EP Pel .30 


85. Countess of Lonsdale, free salmon and 


Si gc Delco dei cigs lsc acids sn Gen .30 

85. F. W. Fellowes, very fine orange scarlet, 
but often too late for much bloom___-_- .75 
83. Pierrot, amber tipped white_.___________ .50 
82. E. F. Hawes, salmon pink_-___-._-______- -75 


The last two have very beautiful flow- 
ers, but lack vigor. 





Show: 
88. Gold Medal, yellow, edged and striped 
ea eee Mees -50 
88. General Miles, hybrid show, purple, striped 
ne cg AES ES a eee ee -70 
87. Maude Adams, blush, tipped rose pink_-_ .35 
86. A. D. Livoni, rose pink, free, hardy and 
roots make many division.____--________ 25 
86. Vivian, white, edged purple_________ .30 
8&3. Dreer’s Yellow, yellow_-_-._.________ A5 
83. Cuban Giant, dark crimson______________ .30 


Pompon: 


91. Belle of Springfield, brick red, the smallest .30 
88. Nerissa, pink. (get the true rose pink 


iid eaicaaictt ited mas ketamine <a o-cot ate 1.00 
88. Darkest of All, maroon___--_-___________ 30 
87. Amber Queen, orange yellow__________-__ 30 
oh... << ee eee 25 
84. Gretchen Heine, white, tipped rose____-__- 25 
Peony-flowered: 
88. U. S. A., red orange, sometimes a full 

EEE aa 1.06 
86. Bertha von Suttner, salmon and yellow__ .40 
85. King Albert, purple, often a full decora- 

RSA RR ana er & -75 
85. Mrs. Jessie Seal, old rose.._.._.._-__--_ 1.00 
Collarette: 
83. Achievement, maroon, collar white_______ -25 
86. Ami Nonin, rose red, collar white_______ 35 
89. San Mateo Star, cerise, edge and collar 

hae Ee eae 1.00 
89. Giant de Leon, maroon, collar white_____ -75 
Single: 
88. Newport Wonder, rose pink_.._-._______ 1.00 
83. Twentieth Century, white and crimson 

I alias tied caine seagate eae kabel -25 
83. Dahliadel Century, white_._...._._______ .25 
Duplex: 
ot a aa -75 
87. Camille Frachon, red_-_...-_--_--_______ -75 
86. Mme. Coissard, cerise and white_________ .60 


If I could grow only 25 Dahlia vari- 
eties, I would have the following set, 
selected to give a proper balance of 
different types and colors, suitable for 
exhibition, cut flowers, garden, etc. 
Then I would try to squeeze in a num- 
ber of seedlings each year for the 
thrill of getting new kinds that others 
do not have; for the rare chance of 
drawing a big prize novelty; and to 
give artistic types for bouquets: 

Jersey’s Beauty, Mrs. I. de Ver War- 
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ner, Champagne, El Dorado, ‘Vorld’s 
Best White, Trentonian, Le Grand Mani- 
tou, Sylvia, Jean Kerr, Daddy Putler, 
MacGregor, Mariposa, Mrs. Richard 
Lohrmann, F. W. Fellowes, Papillon, 
Ambassador, Countess of Lonsdale, Gold 
Medal, A. D. Livoni, Nerissa, Belle of 
Springfield, U. S. A., Mme. Coissard, 
Ami Nonin, Newport Wonder. 





Dahlias in 1926 


The finicky season of 1925 left me 
without any Dahlia bulbs, although I 
had grown some fifty plants in thirty 
or more varieties. As fashions ap- 
pear to change in Dahlias almost as 
rapidly as in some modes of apparel, 
I decided to try my luck with Dahlia 
seedlings for a season. I purchased 
a packet of fifty seeds (sixty-seven by 
actual count) from a noted grower, 
sowed them in a coldframe early in 
April, securing forty-two plants. They 
came up irregularly and I transplanted 
to the open ground, from May 10th to 
June 1st, when the plants were about 
three inches in height. 

With the idea of eliminating those 
which did not appeal to me in habit of 
growth, foliage, freedom from defects, 
etc., (I want good looking plants, as 
well as blooms) I planted them but 
fifteen inches apart in the row. I 
discarded but seven prior to blooming 
and my row became somewhat crowded 
before the end of the season. I got 
ten high-grade Dahlias that, to the eye 
of an amateur, at least, would compare 
favorably with the “six best sellers” 
and have fifteen others that are to 
have another trial. I dug a good crop 
of tubers which at this writing, Jan- 
uary 31, are plump and sound, with 
every appearance of high vitality for 
the coming season’s growth. 


A. C. THOMAS, (W. Va.) 





Dahlia Plants Make Tubers : 
if Cuttings are Made Right 


| HAD been my experience on at 
least two occasions that Dahlia 
plants secured from greenhouses failed 
to make tubers, and I have noted simi- 
lar complaints from time to time in 
THE FLOWER GROWER from subscrib- 
ers to the same effect. Local friends 
who are Dahlia fans had also told me 
that they could not get tubers from 
the greenhouse plants. 

Having the above in mind last year 
I tried an experiment on a rather large 
scale, for my small garden, growing 
plants secured from several green- 
houses, and plants of my own rooting; 
choosing as far as possible stock of 
same varieties. I took cuttings from 
the following, and also had greenhouse 
plants of the following: Kalif, Mrs. 
I. de Ver Warner, Paul Michael, Pier- 
rot. Twenty-five plants were secured 
from my own cuttings MADE IN 
MAY, and all bloomed except two 
plants of Paul Michael, AND ALL 
PLANTS MADE SATISFACTORY 
TUBERS. Mrs. I. de Ver Warner was 
the most prolific with tubers, one 
clump having fourteen. No single 
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clump that I secured from my own 
cuttings had less than six tubers, and 
all were keeping well Feb. 1, without 
signs of shriveling any more than is 
customary. 

Cuttings I made were cut close to 
the node, rooted in a coldframe, and 
set in the open when they were tiny 
plants with two small sets of leaves. 
These cuttings were made from 
sprouts before they had formed leaves, 
the cuttings looking something like 
an asparagus tip. They made satis- 
factory plants, and root much quicker 
than started clumps that have formed 
leaves before the cuttings are made. 

Greenhouse plants were the same 
varieties as above, with the addition 
of plants of Lady Helen, Jersey 
Beauty, and Jean Chazot. The plants 
arrived from different sources during 
May, and were such fine plants I was 
almost tempted to abandon those I had 
started. Anyway the greenhouse 
plants were set out and bloomed beau- 
tifully, and in the Fall when digging 
time came I had visions of a plentiful 
supply of tubers of those fine varieties. 
But the surprise came when frost had 
killed all the plants. Those rooted by 
me made tubers as above, and those 
secured from greenhouses made only 
a mass of fibrous roots,—there was 
not a solid tuber in all the twenty 
odd plants secured from greenhouses 
from as least four different sections 
of the country. 

An experienced greenhouse man who 
lives here, says greenhouse cuttings 
are made so that they will not make 
tubers. He rather left the implication 
that growers do not want buyers to 
have tubers from the plants they send 
out. His explanation is that they cut 
below the node, and not close to it, and 
that bottom heat induces silky root 
growth when the plant should start 
tuber growth. 

Whatever the explanation, the ex- 
periment as related above is interest- 
ing, and I pass it along for whatever 
it is worth. Perhaps some of the 
growers who propagate large numbers 
of plants can throw some light on the 


subject. 
S. T. CARTER, (N. C.) 





Growing Dahlias from Seed 


] GET seed from some good seeds- 
man, and about the first of March, 
I plant the seed in a tobacco tin or 
box. I plant them when the moon is 
growing. I do not know if it helps 
them any, but it is an old custom of 
mine to do so with all seeds. 

I cover the seeds about an inch and 
place the tin in the window, after 
watering well. Some people speak of 
covering tin with glass, but I never 
do. Our house is warm. I water just 
when I think they need it. In about 
two weeks the seeds are usually all 
peeping through, sometimes sooner, 
and I leave them in the tin until they 
begin to crowd each other. 

I then transplant into a°larger box, 
about two or three inches apart. I 
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usually move them into a cooler place 
by then, (as the double windows make 
too much heat,) but still keep them in 
the sun as much as possible. They 
grow rapidly, and by the first of May 
I transplant them into a large box of 
rich earth, and by then the weather is 
usually warm enough to place the box 
on the south veranda. If chilly winds 
or heavy rains come I take them in- 
side, or move them into a sheltered 
spot and cover. 

About the middle of June, they are 
large plants and ready to put into the 
garden. My soil is very stiff clay, so 
I dig a large hole and mix a handful 
of bone meal and some sifted coal 
ashes and wood ashes, and some nice 
mould together and put a little in the 
hole, put in the plant and fill with the 
mixed clay and other mixed earth. 
Water well and protect from the sun 
until settled in their new quarters, and 
cover if frost threatens. 

My! How they grow! I give them 
a little more fertilizer occasionally and 
weak soapsuds once a week. As they 
grow I stake them, and they grow 





- higher than myself, and I’m not very 


short. 

I cut armfuls of bloom to give away, 
and took special prize at our flower 
show. I was rather disappointed that 
they were nearly all single, but they 
were beautiful, and all colors, like 
large Sunflowers. 

I think it is a great pleasure to raise 
our flowers from seed. One is always 
wondering what color this one or that 
one will be, and it is a lot cheaper. 


Mrs. Mary NICHOLS, (Ont.) 





Dahlias in Northern Ontario 


I AM a subscriber to quite a few pe- 

riodicals dealing with gardening, 
but in my estimation THE FLOWER 
GROWER is the best. 

Living in what is styled as the far 
North, the growing of flowers has 
some problems not an item to those 
living in the latitude even of Northern 
New York. For quite a few years I 
saw and admired the Dahlia on. my 
trips to the East, and wished I could 
include them.in my garden, but the 
storing of the tubers looked like the 
impossible. Two years ago I deter- 
mined to make an experiment, and 
found they grew to perfection ;—the 
Long Hours of Daylight seeming to 
bring them along in jumps;—and the 
coolness to bring out wonderful 
blooms. 

During Winter, which with us some- 
times runs 40 below nightly for a 
week to two on end, sometimes 
dropping into the fifties, storage is 
a’ serious problem. Needless to say 
sometimes the intense cold seeps in- 
side. Only two Winters out of seven 
that I have spent here have I been able 
to fetch my House Plants through; 
and also Dahlia Tubers, and some- 
times we lost our Potatoes even in a 
good basement. But the Station (I 
am an agent for the CNR on its 
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Northernmost line in Ontarigy et 
not possess one, so I resolved ; 
following plan: < 

I procured a good bj Ps 
packing-case, and after figny tm 
drying off the tubers well, put a 
4 inches of dry coal ashes jn the pe 
tom of the box; then having label 
the tubers in clumps started reer 
them in the case, stalk down, Dut 
I put in one layer I filled in with 
coal ashes, and so on until the 
was filled, then put about four Or five 
inches on the top. 

I did the same with all my stock of 
Gladiolus, Tuberous Begonias, ete h 
the Spring all came out at sprouti 
time in wonderful shape, and th 
was no rot whatever, and no Noticeable 
drying out. 

The cases were stored behind th 
office in a small room where the tem. 
perature is about the same as the reg 
of the house. 

Perhaps the foregoing will enah, 
someone else who lives in a hou 
without a basement, and where Jag, 
Frost steals in on occasion, to have the 
pleasure of raising these Splendid 
flowers. 

E. C. TAYLOR, (Nor. Ont.) 














Early Dahlias 


Albert H. Wagner, Catskill, N, Y, 
asks: “Could you give me a list of 
early-blooming varieties that wil 
bloom before frost arrives?” 

His query aroused my sympathy; it 
told a story not confined to mer 
words.- As I kept a weekly record 
the progress of some fifty varieties of 
Dahlias during the unfavorable 19% 
season, I am prepared to help hima 
bit. 

Usually we have first frosts during 
the first half of October. This yeara 
killing frost arrived Sept. 26. In 192% 
we had a frost that killed tobacco and 
corn on Sept. 11, and it nipped many 
Dahlias; so I take it that Brother 
Wagner and I face somewhat similar 
conditions. 

All Dahlia tubers were planted 
May 17, 1926. On Aug. 8 these vari- 
eties had good blooms: 


Cactus: 

René Cayeux, red. ; 

Countess of Lonsdale, salmon pink. 

Bride’s Bouquet, white. 

Geo. Walters, bronze salmon (Aug 15). 
Show: 

Dr. I. B. Perkins, white. 

Acquisition, purple. 

Norma, yellow. 

A. D. Livoni, pink. 

Grand Duke Alexis, lilac-white (Aug. 22). 
Peony-flowered: 

Duchess of Brunswick, salmon. 

Sweetheart’s Bouquet (Aug. 22), salmon. 

Madame Bystein (Aug. 29), lavender. 
Decorative: 

Manitou, bronze yellow (gorgeous). 

Mina Burgle, red. 

Mrs.* Carl Salbach, lilac (Aug. 22). 
Pompon: 

Pure Love, lilac (very prolific). 


Several which matured _ betweel 
Aug. 9-30 have been included, will 
dates of first blooms appended.. Hop 
ing this may help other me:nbers wht 
live north of Latitude 43°, I remail 


MarK G. TROXELL, (Wis.) 
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Spring with the Bees 


BY FRANK C. PELLET, Former State Apiarist of Iowa 


some of the primitive instincts in 

even the most gloomy of individ- 
uals. Everybody feels some inclina- 
tion to get into the open; some are 
content with a fishing pole beside still 
waters; others must dig in the dirt or 
fuss with the Chickens. Everywhere 
there is the renewal of life. The 
bursting of buds, the opening of 
Flowers, the greening of the grass, 
the arrival of the Birds and the hum- 
ming of the Bees, all serve to quicken 
our pulses and renew our youth. 


Among all the activities of Spring, 
there is none more enticing than the 
busy hum of the Bees as they hurry 
to and fro, bringing the pollen and 
nectar from the newly-opened flowers 
to renew their depleted store after the 
long Winter. 

Sitting in the sun beside my hives 
and watching their busy labor, I for- 
get all the irritating annoyances of 
the day. Nowhere in the world can 
I find more complete deliverance from 
the cares and worries of my little job; 
from the anxieties and disturbances 
that accompany the day’s work; or the 
friction that comes from too close con- 
tact with one’s fellows. To the pro- 
fessional man who seeks a diversion I 
reommend BEES. In an hour with 
his Bees in a backyard garden, he can 
attain a degree of emancipation from 
the chains that bind him to his task, 
seldom found otherwise. 


Ton COMING of Spring revives 


In crediting dividends upon my in- 
vestment, I am not unmindful of the 
honey stored. A return in cash is 
very useful to those of us who can 
never get quite enough to buy all the 
things which we would ask of life. 
Even in cash return, my Bees have not 
failed me. They have repaid all that 
I have spent on them with usuary. 
They have done more than that, how- 
ever. They have given me visions of 
greater things to be; of the happy days 
in store for mankind, when we shall 
learn to expend our energies in co- 
operation instead of competition. 


Twenty years ago with broken 
health and slim purse, I closed my 
office and abandoned a profession to 
make a new start in the country. The 
Bees provided a modest income which 
met our pressing needs. The product 
of their labor supplied food for the 
table and clothing for the family. 
They did far more than that: They 
gave to me renewed courage and hope, 
and pointed the way to a new life 
better than the old one left behind. 
hey have carried me to far places ;— 


they have brought to me new friends. 
Most of the worth-while things in my 
life I owe to them. Is it any wonder 
that I am enthusiastic about Bees? 


THE APIARY IN SPRING 


UT I must have a care to see that 
they want for nothing now, if: 
they are to care for me at the end of 
the harvest. A. large working force 
must be reared in Spring to gather 
the honey in Summer. In order that 
this multitude of young Bees may be 
brought forth, the Queen and her 
household must be well provided with 
food and protected from the chilling 
winds of Spring. 

My hives should be placed in a shel- 
tered position where the cold winds do 
not strike them. The winds of late 
Spring make it hard to warm the hive 
and care for the hundreds of eggs and 
hatching larvae. If they become 
chilled the brood is lost and my work- 
ing force will not be sufficient to 
gather the big crop to which I look 
forward. A windbreak is one of the 
first essentials to success with Bees. 


The hive must be well supplied with 
food, for growing babies whether Bees 
or Birds or of Men, have ravenous ap- 
petites and must be well fed. It is 
the youngsters which are hatching 
now which will bring in the honey 
later. To rear a pound of Bees we 
must first expend five pounds of honey 
in feeding the growing young. To get 
a good crop of honey, there must be 
not less than ten pounds of live Bees 
in the hive at the beginning of the 
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harvest. There must also be plenty 
of young Bees hatching daily to re- 
place the workers that die of age or 
accident. The larger the worker force, 
the greater the return to the owner. 
Since so many of the Bees must re- 
main in the hive to care for the young, 
ripen the incoming nectar, and attend 
to the numerous duties of the house- 
hold; it is only populous colonies 
which can spare a field-force large 
enough to gather a maximum harvest. 

If, perchance, I took away too much 
of their stores in my eagerness for im- 
mediate profit last Fall, I must return 
them now or my season will end in 
disappointment. If insufficient honey 
is available, the best that I can do is 
to feed them liberally on sugar syrup. 
Only the best granulated sugar should 
be used and equal parts of honey and 
water should be boiled together to 
make the syrup. Alone such stores 
would not serve, for sugar lacks some 
of the necessary life-giving principles 
present in honey. When mixed with 
the honey already in the hive, or com- 
ing from the field, it tides them over 
the emergency caused by short rations. 
At this season of the year the Bees 
will consume a surprising amount of 
stores, but the population of the hive 
will increase accordingly. 

When syrup is to be fed, it is well 
to set an empty hive body over the 
hive, first removing the cover. This 
provides a vacant space over the clus- 
ter. The syrup is placed in friction 
top pails with minute holes punched’ 
in the covers. The syrup is fed when 
warm and the pails turned upside 
down directly over the cluster. The 
hive cover is then put back in place 
after burlap bags or cotton cloths are 
laid over the frames to prevent the 
escape of too much heat. 

With my hives in a sheltered posi- 
tion and well-supplied with stores, 
they should prosper even though the 
weather be inclement and the Bees 
unable to go to the fields. One thing 
more they must have,—room for col- 
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Apiary which is the sole support of a New York State family 
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ony expansion. As soon as the hive 
body becomes crowded, another should 
be added with drawn combs in which 
the Queen can continue to lay and the 
Bees can continue to store such nectar 
and pollen as they bring to the hive. 
Too often would-be beekeepers fail be- 
cause they do not realize that it is im- 
possible to crowd a big colony of Bees 
into a little hive. In the height of the 
Summer my best colonies are often 
six stories high with all the space fully 
occupied with Brood, Bees and Honey. 








For feeding needy colonies, one or 
more friction top pails are turned up- 


side down in empty super. The num- 
ber used depends upon amount of 
feeding necessary. 


In the old days, my grandfather 
used small hives and on top of each of 
them placed one small super. When 
that was filled he removed it and gave 
another. The limitations of the hive 
made it impossible to secure much 
honey. Where he secured twenty to 
thirty pounds of honey, my Bees bring 
me . hundred in the same neighbor- 
hood. 


For every attention which I give my 
Bees they richly repay me. For every 
new fact which I learn about their 
needs they reward me fully. For every 
dollar which they earn for me in the 
honey which they store, they earn an- 
other for my neighbor in the richer 
harvest of fruits and seeds which he 
secures because of the better pollina- 
tion of his crops through their in- 
dustry. - 





“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“THE FLOWER GROWER improves steadily. So 
far as I am concerned it has no competitor worth 
the name. And being a professional editor and 
an amateur gardener, my endorsement is double- 
barreled.” (Carmel, N.Y.) 


“T enjoy THe FLoweR GROWER very. much, not 
only for the floricultural information but also 
for the material of general and philosophical 
interest.” (Athol, Mass. ) 


“T have had thirty years’ experience as a 
grower of flowers and find your magazine most 
instructive.” (West Lynn, Mass.) 


“T have enjoyed THE FLOWER GROWER very 


much. There is only one trouble ;—when it ar- 
rives Mr. T. and I both want it at the same 
time. 


“We have found it very interesting and I am 
glad to have had such a thoughtful friend as the 
one who made me a present of the subscription 
for the past year.” (Quincy, Mass.) 



























EVERLASTINGS FOR 
WINTER BOUQUETS 

During the season of the year when 
bouquet material is so abundant that it 
is sometimes hard to choose which we 
will gather each morning, the Everlast- 
ings may not make a very great appeal 
to us and yet I find them lovely, even 
then. But there are many days during 
the winter months when painted weeds 
and artificial flowers will not entirely 
satisfy the real honest-to-goodness flower 
fan and then the Everlastings come into 
their own. 


There are a number of annuals and 
several perennials that work up nicely 
in Winter Bouquets. The Helichrysum 
is probably the best known of all and it 
deserves its popularity for it comes in 
such a wide range of colors, and makes 
lovely bouquets either fresh or dried. I 
have had equally good luck transplanting 
them, and planting them where I wished 
them to bloom. The Rhodanthe is the 
only Strawflower I have ever tried that 
did not like to be transplanted. 


The seed of the annuals should be sown 
after danger of frost is past, or in a hot- 
bed for early plants; and the perennials 
can be grown from seed or plants pro- 
cured from a florist. I do not like to buy 
the packets of mixed Everlasting seed as 
the plants vary so much in height and 
size that some of the smaller varieties do 
not have a fair chance with their sturdier 
neighbors. Any good garden soil will do 
nicely. They need sun but will do well 
even if shaded a part of the day. Keep 
the soil loose, and water if necessary, 
just as you do with any other flower. 

When the blooms appear, be careful 
and do not leave them on the plant too 
long. Except the Xeranthemums, they 
should be cut before the flowers are fully 
open. They will open much more while 
drying and are prettier if the yellow 
center does not show when dry. Some- 
times I cut a whole cluster of Heli- 
chrysum together, and sometimes I cut 
the single flowers with very little stem 
and run a covered wire down through the 
center. This stem c:n be bent as de- 
sired. Put the wire through the flower 
as soon as it is picked or you will have 
to soak it in water t» soften it, for the 
dry flower is too brittle to stand much 
handling. 

Now take the leaves off the stems and 
tie several stems i: a bunch. Hang them 
heads downward in a dark, airy, dry 
place to cure. A few of the flowers 
should be laid over a curved surface to 
dry so your bouquet will not appear too 
‘stiff. They will usually dry in ten days 
or two weeks depending on the weather. 

Then comes the fun of arranging the 
bouquets. Baskets make ideal holders 
and low pottery bowls are lovely too. 
Almost any combination is effective, and 
if you have raised some of the orna- 
mental grasses, so much the better. The 
Chinese Lantern Plant is striking when 
used alone. 

Last, but far from least, water does 
not hurt them, so if your bouquet looks 
dusty, dip it gently up and down in warm 
suds and it will be as good as new. 


Any reliable seed catalogue will give 
a list of the Everlastings and very good 
descriptions of the most of them. I think 
you will find any of the following well 









worth trying: Helichrysum, | 
Xeranthemum, Acroclinium, Grodan 
aranth, (or Bachelor’s Button,) g An. 
(or Sea Lavender,) Perennial] tat, 
Breath, Chinese Lantern Plant, Brizg : 
Quaking Grass, etc. tt 


Mrs. J. D. Bairp, (Towa) 

















WELL-ROTTED VS. 
GREEN MANURE 


The exchange of opinions and exp: 
ences by readers of this magazine is cer 
tainly a wonderful asset to every one}, 
terested, and if I may be allowed ry 
think I can answer a question appears 
in THE FLOWER GROWER a few month 
ago and in so doing I hope I wil] help 
someone. 

I believe the question was asked 
the Editor and was in reference to ty 
comparison of well-rotted manure, as 4 
fertilizer, with green manure. 

To begin with there is a difference ¢ 
course in the moisture of the two » 
follows: 

Moisture in fresh (green) many 
65 to 80%. 

Moisture in well-rotted manure ap. 
proximately 33%. 

The moisture in half-cured manure js 
approximately 22 per cent, being les 
than it is at any other stage. 

Now as to analysis for plant food, the 
table below shows the difference: 


Available Phos- Cured Green 
phoric Acid ____-_. 2 to 4% .1 to 2% 

Ammonia —___-~ a eal 49 “ 8% 2% dy 

ss 4 “ 1% 2% By 


Therefore, we see that the well-rotted 
carries twice as much plant food as dog 
the green manure in the same amounts, 

Green manure consists of only om 
soluble portion and that is potash. Th 
ammonia and phosphoric acid are nt 
soluble or not in a form which can bed 
any food value to plants at this stag 
and consequently not as good. 


When the green manure begins to fer- 
ment the proportion of both soluble o- 
ganic and soluble mineral matt 
increases and the percentage of avai 
phosphoric acid, ammonia and potash is 
increased to twice the amount by th 
time it becomes thoroughly decompose. 

I might say also that the fertilizing 
constituents of well-rotted manure at 
not lessened much by exposure to ail, 
heat and light, but it will lose its value 
by drainage or leaching. 

I don’t see any chemical reason for 
green manure to burn a plant as is often 
said. The only difference I can findi 
the two is that the green contains abott 
twice as much moisture and has oml 
half the fertilizing values and only th 
potash in this stage being soluble. 4 
the moisture in the green manure ¢ 
creases, the fertilizing constituents 
crease as stated above and in the ro 
stage reaches its apex as a fertilizer 


WILMER STEwakT, (Ga.) 


Epitor’s Note :— ; 
Brother Stewart has given us some interesting 
and helpful statements above which are & goo 
basis to work from, but I would point out t# 
some of the data is based on rather exact # 
sumption; and this is particularly true in 
initely classifying green manure. It may 
that manure which is called green may be 
way from freshly made to several months’ old, and 
as fermentation starts at once, this will 
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is understood to burn plants 
why green, irectly to any part of the plant. 
when aPP well-rotted manure is about as 
Then ee sore as green manure, and while 
jndefinite 8 8° nay become pretty well rotted 
some manures ditions in a year’s time, others 
under Zs longer; and then again if well- 
might red re is two years Or more of age, its 
rotted manu js necessarily quite different than 
composition manure of only half its age, and 
the well-rot it has been exposed to the weather. 
expecial? not wishing to criticize the interesting 
ed contained in Brother Stewart’s little 
suggestions are a decided help, and I am only 


article. oe the fact that figures should not be 


terally. ’ 

taken verge more point that I would mention 

4 the question of moisture content. This 
and that in definite figures where it cannot pos- 
is given ™ “tated. Well-rotted manure, for in- 
sibly nicest after a rain, and if exposed to the 
stance, would necessarily contain very much 
weet sgture than the same manure at the end 


of a dry Summer. 





DON’T “SPROUT” POTATOES 


want Potatoes good to eat late, 
ath any sprouts. If you don’t 
believe they are better, make this test: 
Set two crates together when all con- 
ditions are alike, then leave sprouts on 
one and remove from the other. Last 
of July, try cooking some from each. 
The sprouted ones will have black spots 
or streaks in them. I fancy it’s caused 
by loss of vitality through natural effort 


ce. 
’ _— IvA REED, (N.Y.) 
Eprtor’s NOTE:— 

News that it is better to leave Potatoes 
“ynsprouted,” than to “sprout” them, 
would have been most welcome to boys 
forty or fifty years ago, and perhaps it 
would be still to some country boys 
where “sprouting” Potatoes was or is one 
of the disagreeable spring jobs. 

Miss Reed makes out a clear case and 
asks you to try an experiment. 


SAVING THE KITCHEN 
FERTILIZERS 


I wonder how many Home Gardeners 
are overlooking the value of sink slops, 
dishwater, and the like, as Fertilizers. 
We live in a suburb of a Canadian city 
and keep a horse in a rented stable near, 
so that we have Manure to use; and, 
moreover, friends living farther up river, 
in the country, bring us, in return for 
favors of another kind, sacks of leaf 
mould or rich earth. Then, besides this 
I buy Bone Meal and Lime in small 
quantities every Spring. Nevertheless, 
we use a good deal of these simple 
Fertilizers from the kitchen to water and 
enrich our Garden each Summer. 


All the sudsy water from the washtub, 
dishwater, and even the basin of soapy 
water in which we have washed, is taken 
out and thrown around the roots of 
shrubs and plants. Our water is “hard,” 
consequently we use powdered ammonia 
or bath salts very freely in order to 
soften it, and these, together with the 
soap, make a fine rich Fertilizer that en- 
sures plenty of bloom. 

A fruit tree that had never been known 
to blossom or bear Fruit responded gen- 
erously to this treatment and it is fine 
for Currant bushes. Dahlias, Gladiolus, 
and Pansies profited a great deal by it, 
too. However; dirty, soapy water alone 
is very effective. Do not throw it on the 
leaves of the plant,—except, perhaps, in 
the case of Rose bushes,—but be sure to 
have it soak nicely around the roots. 
Slops can be saved in a tin container in 
the porch or on the back doorstep. 


When the Garden is wet with Rains 
we keep all good Fertilizing slops until 
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needed, in a large covered galvanized iron 
container in one corner of the back yard. 
To bring the Garden along quickly in a 
late Spring we sometimes drop in a pail 
or two of horse manure; pour boiling 
water over it to kill insect eggs and weed 
seeds; then turn in the wash water from 
Monday’s clothes. It is not exactly 
dainty to work with, but then none of the 
really hard and necessary part of gar- 
dening allows one always to keep im- 
maculate hands and clothing, and if one 
uses long-handled utensils, and is care- 
ful, it is not so very unpleasant, and the 
way one’s flowers bloom out makes it 
worth while. 


We first began using kitchen slops one 
dry Summer when the garden needed 
water, and when we could not afford to 
spare a single drop from the shrinking 
level of our cistern. We found it so ef- 
fectual that every year now we give 
everything an occasional going over with 
rich, soapy slops. 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE, (N. B.) 


MOSAIC DISEASE AND 
GAINSBOROUGH ROSE 
MOSAIC DISEASE 


_ I would like to answer two inquiries 
in your February number,—Mosaic dis- 
ease and Gainsborough Rose. The Wil- 
lamette Valley in Western Oregon is a 
wonderful place for growing either bulbs 
or Roses. 

I have had some slight experience with 
Mosaic or gray disease in my Daffodil 
bulbs. I quote from a bulletin by David 
Griffith on the production of Narcissus 
bulbs. 

“The gray disease is a malady that is little un- 
derstood. It is looked upon by the grower as not 
a disease at all but as a weakened condition of 
stock. It manifests itself by an uneven distri- 
bution of the green coloring matter of the foliage 
of the Daffodil, causing a streaked appearance 
and a lighter coloring of the foliage in mass, the 
individual leaf being streaked with yellowish 
green, Plants affected never recover their normal 
coloring and are ever after weaker than normal 
ones. In these respects, and in the additional 
characteristic, that seedlings come clean and free 
from the striped condition, the behavior suggests 
the mosaic disease. 


“There is no known remedy. The only thing 
that can be done is to true up one’s stock by 
roguing out the gray individuals and then keeping 
the stocks in as vigorous condition as possible. 
Stocks are seldom seen which are entirely free 
from it.” 


I would add that the flowers, too, are 
streaked with white. 


Gainsborough ROSE 


As to the Gainsborough Rose: It is 
a climber of wondrous beauty when 
grown under favorable conditions. 

The Viscountess Folkstone is the bush 
form, even lovelier than the white La 
France, which it greatly resembles in 
delicate coloring. 


When we were building our little home, 
I had an opportunity to buy some old 
Roses for a song. There were two vigor- 
ous Gainsboroughs which I set north and 
east at one corner of the porch, trimming 
out many stalks. These I cut into foot 
lengths, and set either side of the walk 
approaching the house, continuing the 
west border along the north front of the 
house. They grew vigorously and the 
second year, being well-trimmed, made 
a very pretty hedge—the third year they 
were wonderful—both the border 
“bushes” and the climbers. They were 
a mass of large blooms, and their beauty 
from bud till they fell is unquestioned. 
Of course, trying to keep a climber cut 
back for a bush Rose is not for many 
years very satisfactory, so the border 
has gradually been replaced by other 
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Roses, but it was only last Fall, after 
seventeen years, that I replaced the 
climber with a Tausendschon. 


The only real drawback to the Gains- 
borough is its tendency to mildew, and 
the fact that it blooms but a short season. 
It is easily grown from cuttings, and 
here is as hardy as most Tea Roses. 
Coming from New England to Oregon in 
May, to be greeted with a wealth of out- 
door-grown Roses—Roses growing in the 
parking strips, and apparently unmo- 
lested by passers-by, was one of the most 
exquisite pleasures of my life. Never 
to have owned a Rose bush, and now to 
be familiar with dozens in my garden is 
a delight and a satisfaction. 


E. B. P., (Ore.) 


MISGUIDED NATURE LOVERS 


I was much interested in the Editor’s 
remarks on “Misguided Nature Lovers” 
in the October (1926) number. 


All my life I have been a lover of Wild 
Flowers. From a tiny child to the pres- 
ent time, I am never more happy than 
when walking in the fields or woods 
where Wild Flowers abound. In our old 
home I had many varieties growing in 
the flower beds, and when we left, one 
of my “regrets” was in leaving there 
Children of the Wild. There were the 
Liverworts, Claytonias, Squirrel Corn, 
Beths and Violets; and a beautiful Blue- 
bell brought by a friend who found it 
growing in its native haunts by a stream. 


I always felt I was conserving plant 
life, as I could enjoy these wild favorites 
much more by having them at first-hahd 
rather than going to distant woodlands 
or fields for them. I have vainly tried 
to cultivate the Arbutus, but it has 
steadily refused to grow for me when 
transplanted. The plant is not a native 
here now, (Western N. Y.,) but friends 
knowing my especial love for it have 
sent me specimens taken up with the 
greatest care. The last one was from 
Virginia. The specimen was lively with 
buds and blossoms and was so carefully 
packed in its native soil that its condition 
was perfect. I thought I knew its re- 
quirements, but the next Spring it failed 
to appear. 

The Closed Gentian is another Wild 
Flower I especially love and hope some 
day to be able to coax some plants from 
the native soil. 


I do not criticize THE FLOWER GROWER. 
It stands for too much for me. I have 
taken, one time and another, many of the 
floral magazines; but never one that I 
have learned so much from and enjoyed 
so thoroughly. 


Mrs. Evita F. FLANDERS, (N.Y.) 


IDENTITY OF SUMAC 


I don’t know anything from a scientific 
standpoint, but Sumac with the red seed 
cluster on top is not poison and may be 
tasted if you like it. The poison kind in 
leaf and stem is almost identical in ap- 
pearance, but grows in a wet situation 
and has strings of small berries. With 
us it is commonly called by those who 
know it as a Sumac, as Swamp Sumac; 
but by everybody else as Dogwood, while 
strange to say, few know what it looks 
like. The real Dogwood which has white 
flowers and is not poisonous, is rare in 
New England so far as I have observed. 

This poison Sumac is far more poison- 
ous than Poison Ivy. I have seen boys 
so bloated they could not see; their ears 
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as large as their hands. Several boys 
were so poisoned at one time, having 
cut it for shinny sticks. The smoke from 
bonfires has also caused much poisoning. 
Many are also poisoned by the autumn 
foliage, which is sometimes very beau- 
tiful. It is also more poisonous to the 
touch than Ivy. 
F. T. JENcKs, (R. I.) 


LONGEVITY OF TIGER LILIES 


You have missed a lot if you do not 
have Tiger Lilies. One of my visitors 
last Summer related that her father 
had lived on the same farm for 39 years 
and that the first year he moved there 
he planted Tiger Lilies. She said that 
they had grown in the same spot for 


39 years. 
Mrs. T. H. WILLIs, (Ohio) 
EpiTor’s NoTE:— 


39 years is a long time for Lilies to 
stay in one place, but here is evidence 
showing that Tiger Lilies are worthy of 
a place in every garden. Evidence ac- 
cumulates that there are few Lilies 
which will do well in a greater variety 
of situations than the old-fashioned 
Tiger Lily. 


MAKING GARDEN LABELS 


There have been a number of plans 
for making labels printed, but I have 
never seen this one: 

Cut an inner bicycle tube into strips 
about 1% inches by 1% inches and write 
on same with an indelible pencil to mark 
the name of the variety. Tie a string to 
thé tag and tie the tag to the plant. 

This may not be as permanent as brass 
or other metals, but it is cheap and easily 
made and the writing will not wash off 
the rubber. 

O. CLEMENTS, (Ont.) 


MORE TREE PEONY 
DISCUSSION WANTED 


I wonder why someone has not written 
more about the Tree Peony. This is one 
of the most beautiful of our spring- 
blooming plants in Southern California. 
I have a number of varieties in my gar- 
den. They seem to be difficult to find. I 
have two Chinese varieties, one a rose 
pink and one a lighter pink. Both are 
very beautiful and large, and are marvels 
when in bloom. 


I am told that there are many Chinese 
varieties but they are hard to locate. 
The Japanese varieties are also beauti- 
ful, but are more inclined to be single 
and semi-double. Some of these can 
be obtained from Japanese nurseries in 
California, but there are none of the 
Chinese varieties on the market so far 
as I know. , 

It would be very interesting if some of 
THE FLOWER GROWER family who are 
growing the Chinese varieties would tell 
us about them in THE FLOWER GROWER. 


CHARLES E. ADAMS, (Calif.) 


THE TENT CATERPILLAR 


Our old enemy, Clisiocampa, alias the 
Tent Caterpillar, will soon be feasting on 
the succulent young leaves of our fruit 
trees, and we shall have to light up the 
‘kerosene cloth and go out to do battle 
with him. 

Here is the method I used last year, 
with victory for me. 

Before burning their tents, I soak a 
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strip of cotton with kerosene, and then 
tie it around the trunk of the tree, two 
or three feet above the ground. I then 
sprinkle a generous amount of Bordeaux 
mixture on it. Now the battle starts 
with fire and poison. 


When burning the tents, some of the 
Caterpillars fall to the ground alive and 
immediately scurry for the tree and up 
the trunk, while others start down the 
trunk of the tree. These become en- 
tangled in the cotton and are killed by 
the poison. Whether they are killed by 
the fumes, by swallowing some, or by 
coming in contact with the mixture, I 
do not know. 


“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” 


FENCING OUT THE SLUGS 


Here is a little garden tip that I am 
sure will be appreciated by your readers. 
I have tried it a year and it sure does 
the work. 

Everyone knows the trouble slugs give 
to young seedling plants coming up in 
seed boxes. 


Note the Picket Fence 





Cut ordinary fly screen wire (door 
screen) in strips two inches wide and as 
long as necessary. Then pull out of one 
side three or four wires the full length 
of strip, which makes a regular small 
sized picket fence that no slug likes to 
drag his slimy carcass over. If seeds are 
in boxes simply tack your picket fence 
around top edge of box tight enough so 
slug cannot crawl between box and wire. 
If seed is in pan simply crowd strip down 
around inside edge of pan in dirt. 

I trust the above will appeal to you 
and that other readers will benefit by it, 
and if I have helped some to relieve 
other gardeners of that one particular 
pest I will be glad. 


L. W. SANForD, (Ore.) 


DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 


In- Nova Scotia, Delphiniums grow like 
weeds. They “seed themselves.” Imitat- 
ing Nature, therefore, one may well sow 
the seeds in Autumn. In general, how- 
ever, I sow them in Spring and trans- 
plant them the next Spring. They do 
not bloom until the second year. Seeds 
started in the house in March and set 
out in May will give slight bloom in Sep- 
tember; but the best bloom will not ap- 
pear until the following July. Seedlings 
from autumn-sown seed may be trans- 
planted in Spring. 

L. A. DEWOLFE, (N. S.) 


SUCCESS WITH ORANGE GLORY 


Occasionally I read of difficulties and 
=— in growing Orange Glory Gladi- 
olus. 

In my garden last Summer, I had at 
least fifty varieties of Gladioli. Now, 
in recalling the success I had and the 
beauty of the flowers, Orange Glory al- 
ways comes at the head of the list. All 
the rest were very choice varieties and 
did splendidly too. ; 























From one large bulb of 
I cut, at intervals of about ai Y 
three very long spikes of about eis 
immense, perfect flowers. When a 
time came I was pleased with four In 
bulbs and several bu!blets, The «, 
was rich but no special treatment 
given. Wag 

FANNIE M. KNEIsLy, (Penna) 








FEET OF BIRDS IN WINTER 


In the January issue you ment 
point of Pheasants being able one 
around in the snow in Winter yj 
apparently suffering with frozen § 
It seems to me that I have readg = 
some other Bird to the effect that theip 
feet are not affected by cold, ow; 
their being composed of a sort of ~ 
not fed like ordinary flesh, by neryeg 
blood vessels. I pass along the inet 
bring out further comment. 


R. B. BENNET, (Que) 


GLAD CATALOGUES 
AND CHARACTERS 


HIS is the time of year when th 

Glad enthusiast finds himself jp de. 
light and despair. He reads his Gig 
catalogues very attentively from cover 
to cover, and finds many new varieties, 
as well as old ones, which he feels guy 
he ought to have to make him a 
nobler man (or woman); but the finan. 
cial condition of his pocketbook causes 
a heavy, gloomy sensation to sett 
around his heart. This is not right, and 
it should not be. 


If you are a determined character like 
I am, you will do as I do,—or similarly, 
Where there’s a need, there’s a supply— 
also a way. I have often gone without 
unnecessary clothing and foolish food tp 
save money to buy Glads, realizing that 
my soul is far more important than m 
body, just as an ancient sage said it was, 
or words to that effect.. I have borrowed 
money, holding out the promise of bulls 
as interest, which is more than th 
average person can resist—and I ge 
my loan. Beginning every Summer, | 
reserve a quarter, or more, or less, every 
week, to buy Glads the next year. Tob 
sure, I usually end up by using my say- 
ings to pay my honest debts, but it helps 
to keep me determined. 


Isn’t it time that in reading our Glad 
books, we should know at a glance jit 
what varieties we ought to have to exert 
a good influence over us, and v 
stronger, better characters? 


This was my experience in 1923)m 


reading the first catalogue ever receH 
from A. E. Kunderd. I opened the} 


at the page where Parexcel was ® 


scribed, and knew right away tk 


ought to have it, and promptly mark 
it on the strength of its portrait, Oa 


clude in my first order. It was one 


my many lucky choices, for Parexceh® 
no longer offered by Mr. Kunderd@t 
anyone else that I know of, and I Hat 


it in my garden where its gay, # 
cheerful, wide-open blooms of ™ 


salmon-pink with dark, showy bloteli 
on three lower petals continue to remit 


me that life is very good—and beautl 
So you do not want to run the aws 
risk of denying yourself of any va 
which you feel sure is necessary for yf 
welfare. Although you cannot-get Ff 


excel, you can get Jexcel which is just® 


good, if not better. It is a rich, 


red and the darker markings on lowe 
petais are just as pretty as they can be. 
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fifteen cents a bulb, and 

It costs pening like me, you will get 
if you vollars’ worth of pleasure out of 
it the ae smother beauty; so is Thistle. 
Drea a see red and white varieties to- 
I Tike They ‘help each other. Mary 


r. : 7 
; ; yinner and Snow Boy is 
P aire having health and vitality as 
=~ good looks to make it likeable. 
‘ER We rows tall and has red or deep pink 
: ~ tches on lower petals. 
tion th * soon as I become wealthy, (through 
to walk he Glad garden of my dreams, ) I am 
Without o to create a fund to provide Glad 
nf boys and girls, also old 
dah’ ME bulbs for poor boy es = 
ae ladies and gentlemen, who love ’em bu 
Wing ty eget eord om. “A Glad CHARACTER” 
Bristle a ; 
Vv r 
idea pOROTHY PERKINS 
ROSE FOR FENCES 
Que,) could send you a picture of 
pb Soa, Pink Rambler Roses that 
bloomed on my wire garden fence this 
ear after a growth of two years. Rods 
= and rods of Dorothy Perkins and at.their 
en the feet nestled Chrysanthemums and Dah- 
in de. lias to bloom after the Rose blooms faded. 
S Glad I mean to cover every fence on the 
| Cover place with Dorothy Perkins, for she is 
Tietieg a beautiful sight when in bloom. 
rd sure Mrs. H. McKesg, (Ohio) 
tter, —_——_—_—_ 
fos: PELARGONIUMS 
Settle I am especially fond of Pelargoniums. 
ht, and Easter Greeting and Gardener’s Joy are 
my two favorites. Many of my friends 
er like have difficulty in rooting the slips, so 
ailarly, much so, that they have given up trying 


oply,— to do so and just get the rooted plants. 
itho I had trouble in the same way; but after 
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trying several times have succeeded 
fairly well by selecting only the fresh 
growing slips and putting them in soil 
one part sand and two parts rich loam; 
watering them sufficiently to keep them 
from drying out; and then waiting pa- 
tiently for them to start growing. It 
takes a long time. I am wondering if 
any of the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER have a better way to propagate 
this desirable plant. 


ELLA F, FLANDERS, (N.Y.) 


NEW BEEHIVES 


In the Spring of 1926, I saw I needed 
some new Beehives and as it is much 
cheaper to buy them flat, or “knocked- 
down,” at a mail order house, and make 
them yourself, I sent there for them. 
There were many pieces to nail together 
but the wood nailed easily and soon I had 
five new hives made. I then mixed some 
light green paint and painted the outside 
of the hives two coats and I was very 
proud of my work. I had asked no help 


of any man. 
Mrs. H. McKeEr, (Ohio) 


LATE PLANTING OF PEONIES 


Here in Central New York Peonies 
have been planted by us and done finely 
as late as December, when conditions of 
the weather and ground would allow it, 
but not planted with over two inches 
of dirt over. the eyes. Then many of 
them bloom the following year, but we 
fertilize with only ‘wood ashes, which 
is applied generously in the Fall. Peonies 
just love to be frozen and to be well- 
cultivated during the entire year. No 
weeds please for them. 

(Cent. N. Y.) 
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ODD ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Readers having an incomplete file of 
the old MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, the 
predecessor of the present FLOWER 
GROWER, may be able to complete same 
by advising what issues they are short. 
We have in this office, some odds and 
ends from each year of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER, 1914 to 1917 inclu- 
sive. 


There are also available odds and ends 
of the early years of THE FLOWER 
GROWER; and any month desired from 
May, 1923 to date. 


THE DESIRABLE DATURA 


One of the showiest annuals I’ve ever 
grown is the Datura, with its large 
shrubbery-like plant; fuzzy, gray-green 
leaves; and large, creamy-white trumpet- 
shaped blossoms. I didn’t get the seeds 
planted until the twelfth of May, but 
they were soon up and growing rapidly, 
and by the first of August they were 
bloming, and continued to do so until 
killed by frost. The blossoms open in the 
evening and remain open until almost 
noon the following day; on cloudy days 
remaining open all day. 


Unlike so many such flowers, the 
blooms last more than just one day. 
They have a faint, delightful fragrance, 
but the leaves when crushed smell as 
does their wild cousin, the Jimson weed. 
The seed pods also are like a Jimson’s 
but the plant will never prove a “weed” 
in our portion of the country at least. 
Then the extra seed pods can be dried 
and painted for winter bouquet ma- 
terial—for who ever has too great a 
variety of them? 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 
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(Photo by F. Pollard) 








White Water Lilies at Lakeside 





A Summer Day’s Gleaning 


(Photo by F. Pollard) 
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Timely Suggestions for May 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


The world’s a paradise today! 
’Tis hard to think heaven can possess 
More beauty or more loveliness 
Than earth in May! 
—Ipa M. THomMaAsS 


N THIS locality when there is an 
early Spring, the weather is about 
ideal in May for outdoor planting. 

It is in reality the first month in 
which the weather can be relied upon 
with any certainty. 


The planting of all sorts of seeds 
and plants is now in order, and the 
gardener who has thoughtfully laid 
out his plans is in a position to go on 
with the work with ease, dispatch, and 
the prospect of success. 


If you have delayed in making out 
your garden plan, do it at once, for 
it will save valuable time even now, 
and help in avoiding errors. If 
changes are found desirable they may 
be made at any convenient time. 


Avoid the too common mistake of 
attempting too much. A small well- 
cared for garden is bound to be more 
satisfactory and attractive than one 
so large that the owner is unable to 
give it the attention that it requires. 


Concentrate your attention and en- 
ergy on a garden the size that you will 
be able to manage without too great 
effort. Prepare the ground very care- 
fully, sow the seeds at the proper time, 
and expect to work for results. 


Be particular to have the soil of the 
garden as finely pulverized as possible. 
The importance of a thoroughly pre- 
pared seed bed cannot be overesti- 
mated, for on this will depend, to a 
great extent, the success of the ven- 
ture. 


Spade the garden beds, working in 
any fertilizer that is to be used. Crush 
the lumps of earth and level the plot. 
Pulverization makes it possible for a 
larger proportion of the soil to be ex- 
posed to the beneficial action of the 
elements. 


“Dig deep, manure well, and work 
often.” Though we have made great 
advances, this advice given 2000 years 
ago, by Pliny, the elder, is still good 
for the up-to-date gardener to follow 
in his agricultural labors. 


A scientific knowledge is a great 
help in gardening, when it is also sup- 
plemented with practical knowledge 
and plain common sense in the man- 
agement of the garden and solution of 
its special problems that may arise. 


More than half the secret of suc- 
cess is knowing. Accurate knowledge 
of the requirements, etc., of the plants 


we desire to cultivate is more essential 
than it is to have all the proper tools 
to work with, though these are also 
a great help. 


Some one has aptly said that science 
and practice may be compared with a 
pair of scales; one must balance the 
other or there will be a lack of uni- 
formity in result, which alone can give 
value to each. 

Encourage the children in _ the 
family to plant both Flowers and 
Vegetables. They will be able to gain 
much knowledge and pleasure in this 
way and the outdoor work, if not car- 
ried to excess, will be beneficial to 
their health. 


The raising of Vegetables of their 
very own may be used successfully as 
a means of overcoming a prejudice 
against Vegetables in the diet. When 
appetizingly prepared almost any child 
will enjoy the novelty of eating self- 
grown Vegetables. 


Even the teaching of patriotism by 
means of children’s gardens has been 
undertaken by the National Plant, 
Flower, and Fruit Guild. The chil- 
dren raised native plants that were 


-used in the schools as a basis of Na- 


ture Study and lessons in good citizen- 
ship. 


On about six acres of land in the 
Bronx section of New York, loaned 
for children’s gardens and a com- 
munity garden, it was estimated that 
besides $500 worth of Flowers there 
was raised $4000 worth of Vegetables. 


Study to get the utmost out of your 
plot. With some annuals and with 
numerous sorts of Vegetables, it is 
practical to get successive crops by 
sowing seed at intervals of a week, ten 
days, or two weeks apart. 


If you have been in the habit of 
planting all of the seed of a variety 
at one time, try the plan of making 
successive plantings with those kinds 
that lend themselves to this practice, 
and so get a longer season. 


This month you may make the first 
planting of Gladioli. Even if you 
possess only a few dozen corms, you 
will be able to enjoy these beautiful 
flowers for a longer time, if you will 
make several plantings up to about the 
first of July. 


Tuck a few Kitchen Herbs among 
your Flowers. They will serve as 
greenery and may be used to furnish 
savory culinary flavor besides. Mint 
will add a pungent odor to the garden, 
and dwarf curly Parsley will make a 
nice marginal plant. 


a. 
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To obtain Sage plants, go eh 
in May. Sage plants live te aa 
and if a permanent bed is deg Year, 
plants may be transplanted jn ath the 
ber and will be established 
Winter sets in. 






before the 





Grow some Nasturtiums ang 
dula for beauty and for culinary 
too. Did you know that thous 
Calendula blossoms were once mi 
prized as a flavoring for soups 
and stews? This is how they a 
by the old-fashioned name of “Dy 
Marigold.” 





Fish as Manure 


| SHOULD like to call attention to the 
value of fish as manure, as it can 
be obtained during the Autumn 
Winter very cheaply at the different 
fishing ports. 

The whole fish from glut catches 
be utilized, while conversely the 
from fish-curing establishments, 
cially after the oil has been removed, ig, 
most valuable, slow-acting 
Fish, as a rule, contains very littl 
potash, but phosphates are aby 
and as a rule there is a very fair py. 
portion of available nitrogen, Most 
horticultural chemists regard fish as, 
purely phosphatic fertilizer, but in ny 
opinion it would be better to term it; 
nitro-phosphatic soil enricher. 

Experiments have shown that fish m. 
nure suits very many different 
Good results have been obtained by using 
it for all the members of the Pea ay 
Bean family, including most of th 
Leguminous flowers. For the Cabbag 
tribe, fish proves a very excellent gj 
enricher, while for purely maritin 
plants such as Asparagus, Sea Kale ani 
Celery, it gives, as might be expected 
excellent results. 

Both the fish from glut catches and th 
refuse from canning’ establishments 
putrefy extremely readily, and then enit 
a most powerful and offensive odow, 
No attempt, therefore, should be madetp 
store the material for long, but on tk 
contrary, arrangements should be mak 
to dig it in immediately each consig- 
ment is delivered. 

Both forms of fish may be mixed with 
five or ten times their own bulk of fred 
fermenting farmyard manure, and us 
thus they are less offensive and mor 
easy to apply. Where fish refuse has ¥ 
be kept for some reason, it should k 
made into a pile mixed with a large & 
cess of garden soil, and a covering @ 
soil at least six inches in_ thicknes 
should also be applied. As to the amout 
to apply, this naturally depends to som 
extent on the particular soil one is 
ing with. About two hundredweights d 
fish from glut catches or fish offal my 
be used per square rod, but at leat 
double this quantity should be employe 
if it is let down with any diluent, such# 
farmyard manure. Early winter @ 
cation gives the best results, and w 
the fish is used raw or mixed with othe 
materials it should be buried at least a 
foot below the surface of the soil. 

Dried fish is sold in several forms # 
a manure. This, however, is more | 
able as a spring dressing than a Will 
one, and need not be considered in # 
present article. : 

E. T. ELLis,—(Gardener’s Chronic) 
(English) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
May 


BY CHARLOTTE 8. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


AY is the Peony month. 
M Cannas like a rich soil. 
Chrysanthemums need plenty of 


time growth begins 
are fully opened. 


r from the 
wl the blossoms 


all-sown Pansy seed should be 
Fh ' luxuriance of saucy-faced 


blossoms by this month. 


‘a bulbs should be set out by 
hor Pinch back plants when a 
foot high, in order to encourage a 


pushy g rowth. 


If seed of the Anemone japonica 
were sown under glass in January, 
the small plants may be put. outdoors 
in the permanent bed in this month. 


aring the garden beds for 
sang pants the soil should be thor- 
oughly pulverized; else the tiny new 
roots will not be able to push down- 
ward and take hold. 


Florists sometimes send out the 
warning that if their plants come 
packed in moist moss, this should be 
well sprinkled and kept about the 
plants until they are bedded out. 


Remember to feed the summer- 
blooming bulbs from the top down- 
ward. In other words spread the food 
on top of the ground and let the rains 
and sprinkling carry it to the rooted 
bulbs. 


By all means include a number of 
plants of Moserianum in your flower 
order. Not particularly a showy 
flower, the plant grows only about two 
feet high, but the flowers of golden- 
yellow are so beautiful they delight 
the eye of every beholder, and make 
one to marvel anew at the wondrous 
arts of Nature. 


Flower catalogues will tell you that 
the Iris is not particular as to location. 
My experience has been otherwise. 
They require to be protected from the 
wind else their satin petals are soon 
torn and ruined. They do not flourish 
for me with a western exposure only; 
but, where they are exposed to North, 
South, West and East they flourish. 


In unpacking a box of newly-arrived 
plants, never neglect the observance of 
the old rule, not to expose the plants 
to the sunshine. Always open the box 
indoors, and, if the plants appear 
wilted or “scalded,” plunge them at 
once in a bucket of water and let them 
remain until the planting place is 
ready. 


Bone meal is one of the best foods 
to give Roses. It is the one perfectly 
safe fertilizer for the amateur to use, 
as it is almost impossible to give too 





large a dose. Two applications during 
the growing season is usually enough. 
The first of this month is a good time 
to apply it to the plants; and the sec- 
ond application should not be given 
until late Summer. 


True, Gaillardias belong in the per- 
ennial group, and most excellent per- 
ennials they are, but after the plants 
have bloomed continuously from May 
until August they have grown shaggy 
and unsightly. But, if you also planted 
new seed in the Spring, the plants 
from these seed are now bearing blos- 
soms, and will furnish an abundance 
of flowers until cold weather. Moral: 
Even though you have good year-old 
plants, sow seed anew every Spring. 


In ordering plants, always include 
some of the new varieties, or those 
new to you, though they may be quite 
well known to others. For instance, in 
ordering plants of Anemone japonica, 
do not confine your selection to the 
well-known Queen Charlotte and 
Whirlwind; but try Alice, a pink va- 
riety not so well known; and Alba also 
an excellent white. While, if you want 
an early bloomer, try Hupehensis 
which begins to bloom the first of 
August. 


If you were prevented last Autumn 
from securing some new perennials 
for the garden border, you have the 
opportunity at the present time and 
need not forego the pleasure on ac- 
count of the season. Many reputable 
florists make a practice of ‘lifting 
field-grown clumps of perennials in 
the Fall, dividing and planting in pots. 
These smaller plants may be secured 
and planted out at this time, and will 
continue their growth without undue 
delay. Many think this an even better 
plan than fall planting, as the danger 
of loss is not so great. 


Everyone knows that as soon as an 
order for plants is placed in the mail 
box, that preparation for the reception 
should begin immediately; beds well 
spaded, raked and pulverized. Then 
when the plants arrive at the most in- 
opportune moment, a thing they rarely 
fail to do, all one has to do is to stir 
the surface of the ground with the hoe, 
open the holes, water, put in the plant, 
partially cover, water again, finish 
filling the hole, protect plant from the 
sunshine for a few days; and there 
you are. 


If the Lantana seed have not yet 
sprouted, just keep on hoping. Do not 
let the box get dry, and, eventually, 
you will have the pleasure of seeing 
tiny green points coming out of the 
ground. These seed take much time 
to germinate. Last year even patience 
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ceased to be a virtue with a planted 
box of Lantana seed and the entire 
contents were dumped out of doors. 
Where, when they got good and ready, 
the Lantanas came up, grew into 
splendid plants, and bloomed until 
frost. Let them take all the time they 
want;—they are sure to do it any- 
way. 


Plant a hanging basket with six or 
more bulbs of Oxalis, if you want 
something sure to grow, bloom, and 
last for years. When the leaves begin 
to turn yellow and the bloom stalks are 
not so plentiful, take the scissors and 
cut off the entire mass of foliage to 
within an inch of the soil. Water, 
fertilize, and in a short time new 
growth begins to appear and soon an- 
other crop of rose-colored blossoms. 
The only rest these bulbs appear to 
need is this occasional shearing, as the 
same bulbs have responded to this 
treatment for the past five years, both 
Winter and Summer. 


When planting the porch boxes use 
Sultan’s Balsam, or Impatiens Holstii 
Hybrids, luxuriantly growing ‘plants, 
continuously bearing showy flowers in 
shades of red or pink with a red eye 
all the Summer. For a trailing vine 
to hide the sides of the box, try Mau- 
randias, half-hardy perennials, be- 
ginning to flower late in June and con- 
tinuing until frost. With this plant 
Thunbergia; the colors of the blos- 
soms of these two climbers combine 
nicely together. Vinca is always a 
good plant for porch boxes; while the 
single bedding Petunias cannot be ex- 
celled for this purpose. The only ob- 
jection to Petunias is that everybody 
has them, and, no matter how beauti- 
ful a flower may be, by the time you 
have seen a dozen or so porch boxes 
containing identically the same plant- 
ing, one is apt to give a sigh of weari- 
ness and turn the eye elsewhere. 





Growing Lilacs Commercially 


The Rural New-Yorker in the issue 
of March 12th, 1927, tells about the 
Lilac industry in the Hudson Valley, 
New York. 


The shipping of Lilac blossoms 
started 30 years ago and at present it 
is a large business. Lilac blooms are 
shipped both from the _ back-yard 
bushes and from cultivated planta- 
tions, and bring prices ranging all the 
way up to $15.00 per barrel; the mar- 
keting being very much of a gamble, 
depending on weather conditions, etc. 

The market is in the big cities, 
chiefly New York, and they are sold 
in large quantities at retail. 

As Lilacs require about five years 
to come into good bloom, it would 
seem that the establishing of such a 
business would be attended with con- 
siderable expense, and considering the 
precariousness of the market, it is 
doubtful if one would be tempted to 
grow Lilac blooms as a_ profitable 
business. 
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Growing Salad and Leaf Vegetables 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


COUNT the salad and leaf plants 

as the most important of the prod- 

ucts of the home garden. Few of 
us realize how important such foods 
are in the diet of the human animal. 
Our palates have been attuned to more 
highly spiced and concentrated foods, 
and we are apt to forget the impor- 
tance of what may well be called 
“roughage.” In exact terms that is 
the name for those plants which we 
grow in the garden and eat raw. Doc- 
tors and scientists tell us in learned 
words what important elements are 
provided by such foods. It is not 
within the province of this article to 
discuss that side of the question. 
Suffice it to say that we know such 
foods are needed by the human body, 
and, happily, they are very easy to 
grow in the home garden. 

Starting with the first peep of 
Spring we may plant seeds of Lettuce 
and Corn-salad, also Cress and Parsley 
to add a touch of piquancy to the 
taste. 

The Lettuce will be ready for use 
long before the heads are formed, 
that is, the leaves make -excellent 
salads just as soon as large enough to 
pick. Corn-salad grows just as quickly. 
The season for Lettuce may be hurried 
by planting seed in the hotbed or 
sunny window and transplanting to 
the open ground. A frame not used 
for other plants may be used to grow 
the Lettuce, as it will increase much 
more rapidly under the influence of 
bottom heat than in the open ground. 
Head-lettuce should be ready six weeks 
after planting, or three weeks after 
setting good plants started in the hot- 
bed. May King is probably the best 
variety for early planting. Grand 
Rapids is a kind which does not make 
hard heads, but will furnish a lot of 
leaves in a short time. Keep up the 
succession of Lettuce all Summer and 
well into Winter. This is possible by 
making ‘successive plantings and by 
taking up the late plants and keeping 
them for a time in a coldframe. The 
coldframe is simply one of the hotbeds 
without heat. Lettuce of the Iceberg 
type is most delicious for use follow- 
ing the small heads of the May King. 
Then, we find the Salamander one of 
the best to withstand the summer 
heat. Most any kind will grow during 
the cooler weather of Fall. For sum- 
mer salads we usually plant Lettuce 
in the shade of fruit trees. It will 
grow to better advantage there than 
out in the open in the full glare of 
the sun. 

Endive is a plant of rather bitter 
taste that is often planted as a sub- 
stitute for Lettuce during the Summer 
and Fall. In the green state the leaves 
are not very palatable, but the leaves 
may be drawn together and tied, then 
the hearts will grow, and blanch to 
a snowy whiteness. In this condition 
the bitterness disappears. Endive 


seed should not be planted before June 
and may be planted even as late as 
August. The so-called French Endive 
is a different plant which is planted 
for the purpose of furnishing winter- 
salad leaves. This is a plant of the 
chicory tribe. The seed should be 
sown fairly early in the Spring, and 
roots grown to be taken up and stored 
in the cellar late in the Fall. These 
roots resemble small Parsnips, being 
white and often a foot in length. 
When they are taken up, the tops 
should be cut back and the roots stored 
in earth in a frost-proof cellar. Later 
in the Winter the roots are trimmed 
of side shoots and set in boxes of 
earth. If these boxes can be kept in 
a place where they will receive only 
dim light they will sprout long snow- 
white leaves which have a delightful 
taste. 

Chinese Cabbage is a plant which 
serves in place of Lettuce during the 
fall months. It should not be planted 
until well into Summer, because the 
heads run to seed when planted too 
early. This may be kept well into 
Winter by pulling the heads, roots and 
all, and storing in a dry cellar. 

Parsley is a plant used for garnish- 
ing, also for adding to other salads. 
It is easy to grow, but the seed ger- 
minates slowly, hence it should be 
planted early in the season when the 
ground is filled with moisture. 


In addition to the salad plants, those 
used for “greens” are highly important 
in the diet. 

Among the first to be ready for use 
is Spinach planted the Fall before. 
Plantings made in September, and 
mulched during the Winter, will usu- 
ally survive the cold in our northern 
climate. 

The Dandelion is well known as a 
plant of this kind. We may grow this 
to perfection in our gardens by plant- 
ing the seed in late Spring and gather- 
ing the crop the following Spring. The 
plant has a delightfully bitter flavor 
affording a variety for the early spring 
season. ‘ 

Another plant much used for greens 
is the Beet and its near relative, the 
Swiss Chard. The latter is simply a 
Beet without any bottom root. Beet 
tops are usually available in late 
Spring, while Turnip tops come along 
at the same time and are relished by 
some. 


The Cabbages, Cauliflower and 
Brussels Sprouts are among those 


, vegetables which grow above ground 


and are rich in certain vitamins of im- 
portance. I wish to speak particularly 
in favor of the last-named. It is a 
Cabbage in miniature, much more deli- 
cate to the taste, and just as easy to 
grow. Any one who likes Cabbage 
should plant Brussels Sprouts. The 
usual method is to plant the seed the 
latter part of May, set the plants in 


Pa 


the rows where they are intenawe 
develop along the laticr part og 
and have the vegetable ready for 4? 
table in October. Py setting ptt 
plants as early as the first of Jyy. 
keeping them growing, tall plants 
be grown by the first of §S¢ vil 
This is the time to go through 4, 
patch and break down the leayes 
little heads (“sprouts”) grow jy 
axils of the leaves. By leaving 
the tuft at the top, the entire * 
of the plant will be directed intg 
development of the Sprouts, 
plant is much improved by frogt 
may be left in the garden untij show 
falls. The stems should then be gy 
and hung in a cool cellar, where 
will keep in good condition for seven 
weeks. 





Sowing Choice Flower Seeds 


The growing of choice plants like Be. 
gonias, Cyclamen, Primulas, Cineray 
etc., from seed is a simple matter, but} 
pays to give a littie special care ty » 
cure the best results. Here are a fey 
points worth bearing in mind. 

The seeds may be sown in boxes, ‘pots 
or pans, and the mould, which should 
a good potting compost, must be 
or sifted until it is very fine. Plage th 
soil in the pot, or whatever the receptack 
may be, not forgetting some drainage a 
the bottom. Arrange to have some fine 
almost sand-like soil at the top, an 
moisten this slightly with warm water, 
Open the packet and shake the seed inty 
the dry palm of the hand, then rubbing 
it very gently off with one finger go 
to spread the thinnest possible layer oye 
the soil. 

In the case of the tiny seeds of Be 
gonias and Calceolarias it is just as wel 
not to attempt to cover with soil at all 
With other seeds sprinkle a thin layer 
of soil very lightly after sowing. 

The next step is to spread some damp 
moss over the seed-bed or, if this cannot 
be obtained, sheets of paper kept ina 
moist state may be employed. 

Examine in about two days, and if th 
surface soil seems dry sprinkle wate 
on to the moss or the paper. Never 
water directly on to soil which has bee 
sown with choice seeds. 

As soon as the little plants begin t 
appear remove the moss or paper ani 
protect with a sheet of glass rested m 
the rim of the pot or box. For a fe 
days shade the glass with brown paper, 
afterwards using white sheets. Do no 
forget to raise the glass a little for a few 
hours each day to admit air. When th 
seedlings are about half an inch high cate 
fully prick them out at 2 ins. apart in 
another pot. Remember that in som 
cases, and this is especially so with Prim 
ulas, germination is rather irregular 
Some of the last plants to appear may be 
a week or even ten days behind thos 
that first put in an appearance. 

The first change into separate pot 
comes when the transplanted seedlings 
are just beginning to touch each othet 

—The Garden, (English) 





There is another vegetable articleit 
this issue which will be interesting 
the home gardener. Look for it else 
where. Flower Growers are nearly all 
more or less interested in vegetable 
gardening. 
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As the Nestlings Grew 











BY E. E. MILLER, (Tenn.) 


MOCKING BIRDS 


HE old Brier-rose bush is but 
T: little way from our front gate, 


and why a pair of Mocking Birds 
“should have chosen it last Spring as 
the place for their nest I do not know. 





five or six feet of me on the fence, 
chirping and scolding with all her 
might. As I went away, she flew up 
into the branches above with a note 
of relief. 


That afternoon I went back; and 





The Old Brier Rose with the mother on guard 


They did choose it, however; and 
naturally the children found it by the 
time the first egg was laid. No one 
could have missed finding it before the 
incubation period was ended; for the 
Mother Bird simply would not get 
used to us and flew from the nest 
whenever the gate was open or when- 
ever anyone came within twenty feet 
of the Rose bush from the other 
side. Her life must have been an un- 
happy one at this time, since she was 
continually coming and going. With 
the hatching of the eggs she at once 
became bolder. When disturbed she 
would fly only into the branches over- 
head or down the fence a little way, 
to sit fussing above us or to run along 
the railing on top of the fence until 
the intruder went away. 

One morning it was reported to me 
that the Mocking Birds had been hav- 
Ing quite a racket with a Blue Jay, so 
I went up to the nest to investigate. 
There had been three youngsters in 
the nest—one of the four eggs having 
failed to hatch—but when I looked 
this time there were only two of the 
three left. I looked in and about the 
Rose bush for the missing one, but saw 
no sign of it. Almost to a certainty 
the villian in blue had carried it off. 
Before I had finished “projeckin’ 
aroun’,” the Mother Bird was within 


again she came, coming a bit closer 
this time. So I got into the habit of 
going to look at the little fellows two 
or three times a day, and every time 
she would be there to see that I did 
them no harm. Even though she was 
not in sight when I started toward the 
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nest, I could be sure she would come 
swooping close down behind me and 
then lighting on the fence four or 
five feet away to stand guard until! | 
left. “Now you wait here and see my 
pet Mocking Bird,” I would say to 
visitors; while I went up to the Rose 
bush. Some of them actually thought 
she came hopping and pirouetting 
along the fence toward me because she 
liked me. I knew she came because 
she did not want me there, and, I felt 
sure, because she had come to believe 
she could drive me away. Toward the 
last she would get within easy reach- 
ing distance of me, and I would put 
out my hand toward her occasionally ; 
but I never tried to catch her. I could 
not have done it, and I felt, too, that I 
was causing her sufficient uneasiness. 
I doubt, though, if she really felt much 
fear toward the last. The notes of 
distress were lacking, and she would 
turn her head to one side and look 
me in the eye from a yard away with 
what seemed perfect confidence in her 
ability to make me leave. And I al- 
ways left in due season, wishing to 
keep her confident. 


I put food for her on the fence a 
few times, but she paid no heed fo it. 
Butterflies and moths and other in- 
sects were abundant, and she had no 
need of it. With such abundant ra- 
tions, the young ones grew, too, with 
surprising rapidity. When they were 
quite small they would stretch up their 
necks and open their mouths, if I 
fumbled about their bush; but later 
they would only draw more closely 
down in their nest. The Father of 
the family would show himself now 
and then somewhere about; but he did 
not come close and evidently left the 
burden of both feeding and defense to 
the Mother. 


One day I remarked that the young 
Birds would be leaving the nest in two 
or three days. The very next day the 
old Mocking Bird made her usual 
swoop at me as I passed under a little 














Where the Yellowthroats nested 











She would look me in the eye 


Redbud tree at the other side of the 
yard. I was surprised at this, and 
wondered if she would follow me 
across the yard to the nest. I went 
that way; but she did not follow, and 
when I looked into the nest it was 
empty. Going back to the Mother 
Bird, she helped me find one of the 
young Birds in a nearby Spirea. I 


THe Frower Grower 


I was hunting the young one she tried 
that old dodge of the broken wing so 
many Birds practice, tumbling off as 
if she barely could go. She went away 
once or twice, too, and brought her 
husband with his bright yellow vest 
and his black visor; but he only talked 
in a mildly interested and calmly 
soothing sort of way, kept his distance, 
and left her to keep up the metallic 
clicking and do the worrying. 

The morning I caught the baby I 
put him down in a little clear place 
and he began calling for his breakfast. 
Presently the Mother came with a 
moth in her bill and with a new and 
reassuring cluck. I could not get out 
of sight if I was to see; so I waited 
and watched. Two or three times she 
came to within a foot or so of the 
hungry baby, clucking in a way that 
said, “Here it is; here it is’; and 
then he would throw back his head, 
and flutter his wings until he fairly 
bounced up and down, calling out as 
plainly as your baby could, “I’m starv- 








The little Yellowthroat 


never saw the other one, nor to my 
knowledge that one again. Both may 
have grown up—they may be among 
the Mocking Birds that now live about 
the place; or neither of them may have 
reached maturity. The mortality 
among young Birds is heavy, even 
when conditions seem favorable. 


MARYLAND YELLOWTHROATS 


While the Mocking Birds were yet 
small, it was reported to me that a 
nest with a little dead Bird in it had 
been found in the shrubbery alongside 
the Silver Moon hedge. When I went 
to look, the persistent “click,” “click,” 
of a slender little yellowish Bird told 
me that there was a live youngster 
about. Sure enough, I soon found 
him, a tiny Maryland Yellowthroat 
able to fly, but not to fly well, and still 
waiting for his mother to feed him. 
For two or three days I kept rather 
close watch on the two of them, captur- 
ing the little fellow once and putting 
him out in the open. The dainty little 
matron of this family would come 
even closer to me than did the Mock- 
ing Bird, when she could do it by 
creeping about through the leaves and 
branches; but in the open she kept a 
greater distance. Several times while 


ing; I’m starving.” Still she dared 
not go the remaining distance; and 
after two or three vain efforts to get 
up her courage to the feeding point, 
she swallowed the moth herself and 
flew back into the bushes. 

Then, feeling I had caused trouble 
enough, I put him back amid the foli- 
age where I trust he got his break- 
fast. I heard her sharp incessant call 
for a day or so, but I never searched 
for, and never saw the young one 
again. 





Chimney Swifts 


Referring (page 90, Feb. issue) to 
the Chimney Swifts: 

It is a common habit of theirs to 
come together in late Summer before 
they start on their long migratory 
journey, and they circle around the 
huge smokestacks of greenhouses and 
other places that are fireless, where 
they go in by the hundreds, entering 
very much like water pouring into a 
vessel. Although I never saw Swifts 
roost on the outside of a tree, it is 
easy to conceive of them doing this in 
case of an emergency, and that is what 
happened in this case, as reported by 
the reader. Their arrangements on 


the bark of the tree gave them a 
protection, first a Similation ce 
bark, and second, protection ¢ i 

weather, for they arranged then 
in a shingle-roof fashion go that te 
aggregate bodies would sheq bad 
or most anything that slid over thee 


But, here is probably w 
server failed to dhecres en 
ports that some of them were cop hag 
ally “Losing their grip” and tiny. 
out. These birds are very unit 
and whenever they are so grouped fy, 
the night, when one is Compelled {, 
drop some excrement, it has congj 
tion for the fellow or fellows 
and kicks off from the perch or 
or whatever it holds to, and drops 
excrement in the air, and then it fig 
back and alights. In this way th, 
flock is kept clean and in a Sanitary 
condition. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn) 















Canaries Among the Plants 


HAVE so much enjoyed the Bin 

and Dog stories in THE Fioyp 
GROWER, that I am taking the libery 
to send you some of the little things 
which have come to my observation iy 
my experience with a pair of Canay 
Birds, for I have always had from ty 
to thirty in my conservatory. 


It has always been my custom jp 
let the Birds out among the plants, 4 
pair of Canaries which I had fy 
eleven or twelve years, and which 
came very tame, disappeared | 
looked, as I thought, everywher 
among the plants and vines for then, 
and finally found Betty sitting ona 
nest which she had made in a pi 
containing an Orchid, which was hang. 
ing. I always put pieces of cotton an 


bits of string among the plants fr ® 


the Birds to play with and build nests; 
so Betty had dug a hole in the pet 
and lined it with string and cottm 
and was ready to lay the eggs. Hor 
ever, I told her I could not. sacrifice 
an Orchid for her to nest in, ait 
would have to be watered. Sol§ 
watered the Orchid. Almost immedi 
ately she tore up the nest, threw dl 
of the cotton and string on the flr 
and disappeared among the plants. 


The next day, while looking for he, 
I found her carrying more cotton ant 
string to a hanging basket containing 
a large Sword Fern. I determinedi 
she wanted to nest in a hanging bash 
instead of a cage, I would see thi 
she was not molested. Betty, assisted 
by her mate, Billy, built the nest, lai 
the eggs and hatched four love 
babies; Billy sitting close by evéq 
night. I saw that food and walt 
were kept near by on the windows 
and Billy and Betty raised their babié 
in the basket until they were so 
I was afraid they would fall ont 
tiled floor and be killed, so I put tha 
in a clean nest in the cage, and@ 
were happy ever after. 
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ne billion, one Soe ane 
illi Passenger Pigeons in a 
ty ak in 1910 a reward of $5000 
— to the man who could find a single 
ir of nesting Pigeons. 
short paragraph above describes 
of the terrible tragedies of our North 
one rican civilization,—a black page in 
our ornithological history that we can 
never live down. Be , 
The destruction and total extinction o 
single species 1s regrettable enough 
‘ot when an entire family, numbering 
hundreds of millions just a few years 
hack, is wiped off the face of the earth, 
it is appalling enough to make every man 
d boy sit down and consider the future 
of the wild life about him. Birds and 
Beasts that we accept as commonplace 
ay should be more than merely an 
item of history to our children. 


In 1818, which wasn’t so very long ago, 
r Pigeons were so numerous 
ogg seemed impossible to imagine 
their total extermination. In flocks of 
countless thousands that darkened the 
sky and eclipsed the noonday sun they 
swept up and down portions of this con- 
tinent from the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence near Gaspé west to the red 
River in Manitoba. Having a flesh that 
was a delight to the epicurean they were 
slaughtered in droves, by the bagful, by 
the boatful and by the trainload, by men 
and boys with nets, guns and sulphur 
pots all along their line of flight. 

This vanished Pigeon was a good deal 
larger than a Dove, having a blue-black 
and brown breast. Its slender feet were 
red and its tail was long and pointed. 

In 1848, only seventy-five years ago, 
the state of Massachusetts gravely 
passed a law protecting “netters” of 
wild Pigeons from outside interference. 
There being a fine of $10 for damaging 
nets, or frightening Pigeons away from 
them. 

Even Audubon, that peer of American 
ornithologists, figured out that the Pas- 
senger Pigeon would live so long as the 
forest existed. Though the scientist may 
have been a mighty capable ornithologist, 
as undoubtedly he was, he failed to allow 
for the human equation and successfully 
measure the greed of the human pot- 
hunter with net and gun. 

Humiliating as was the slaughter of 
the Buffalo herds of the western prairies, 
the destruction of the Passenger Pigeon 
was even more disgraceful and complete. 
While remnants of the former herds ex- 
ist today, there isn’t a single living 
Pigeon to be found. 

Dr. Hornaday tells us in scathing 
language that from a small town in 
Michigan three carloads of dead Pigeons 
were shipped to the market every day for 
forty days, making a total of 11,880,000 
Birds. That was as late as 1869. Just 
about this same time too, another Mich- 
gan town shipped 15,800,000 Birds to 
the same market in two years. 

Quebec and Montreal, too, took their 
places in that line of slaughter and sold 
them by the bagful for one cent apiece. 

The sole bright spot in the ornitho- 
logical history of those times is the at- 
tention that outstanding scientists gave 
to the Study of the Passenger Pigeon. 


Ii 1813, 0 
0 


*The above is from a clipping loaned by one of 


veal saya » the original source where published 
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j The Tragedy of the Passenger Pigeon’ 


BY WILLIAM MAC MILLAN 


Audubon and Wilson lived in those days 
and what they have passed on to pos- 
terity should serve as a wonderful lesson 
to this generation to protect the Birds 
and Beasts of our own time. 


Wilson was one of the first men to 
attempt the seemingly impossible task 
of calculating the number of Birds in a 
single flock, and while the result of his 
exhaustive induction gives an inconceiv- 
able total yet his mathematical calcula- 
tion appeared to be sound and correct. 
The human mind can scarcely grasp such 
stupendous figures as the scientist gave 
out. Can the reader imagine a mass of 
flying Birds a mile wide and two hundred 
and forty miles long? The drumming of 
their wings was like the roar of many 
waterfalls muffling the reports of the 
killing guns and drowning the shouts of 
the slaughterers. 


Having selected an inviting resting 
place, probably within gun range of the 
waiting pot-hunters, they fluttered to the 
branches, piling up in great masses, one 
on top of the other, till the branches 
broke from the tremendous weight, kill- 
ing hundreds in the crash. A man’s 
voice couldn’t be heard in the uproar and 
_ crash of guns was smothered by the 

in. 


Yet though the slaughter was terrific 
their numbers seemed so limitless that 
Audubon, after witnessing just such a 
perching scene as described, sat down 
at his desk and wrote: 


“T have satisfied myself by long and 
careful observation that nothing but the 
gradual diminution of our forests can 
accomplish their decrease.” 


The fate of the Passenger Pigeon 
should be a lasting lesson to every boy 
in Canada to conserve for posterity the 
Birds and Beasts of our day. 





Do Birds Return to the 
Same Nesting-ground? 


r A CERTAIN section of Anna- 
polis, Md., a white Robin appeared 
in the Spring of 1923. It was so white 
that it much resembled a Snow Bunt- 
ing of large size, either at rest or in 
flight. In 1924, in exactly the same 
locality, observers noticed again a 
white Robin, which remained through- 
out the Summer. They saw it again 
in 1925 and 1926. Thus for four con- 
secutive Summers an albino Robin 
took up its abode in precisely the same 
limited area, and was identified again 
and again by the same people. 

Presumably this albino was the 
same individual each year. The writer 
saw it several times in each of the 
four Summers that it appeared, and it 
looked each time exactly the same. 
Whether this Bird mated, nested and 
helped to rear a brood, it is not known. 
Possibly not, for it was rarely seen in 
the company of other Robins. It may 
be that they regarded him as a sort of 
Pariah. 

The appearance of this Bird four 
consecutive years in the same locality, 
an area confined to two city blocks, is 
both interesting and illuminating. It 
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is a mooted question whether migrat- 
ing Birds return in the Spring to the 
same place that they left in the Au- 
tumn. The fact that Bluebirds, for 
example, nest in your bird-box every 
year does not prove this; it is almost, 
if not quite impossible, to establish 
their identity each year. But when a 
white Robin appears every Spring for 
four successive years on the same 
lawn, that is fairly reliable evidence 
that at least one Bird could and did 
find its way back home. 


We like to think that all Birds do 
this, and very likely many of them do. 
The same uncanny sense of direction, 
which in the Autumn leads them over 
thousands of miles of water and land 
to some distant haven in another 
country, is probably able to take them 
back to the homeland in the Spring, 
even to the spot where they were 
born; and it is only fair to credit them 
with sufficient sense to recognize that 
spot when they see it. 

Our knowledge of this is as yet im- 
perfect, but such instances as that of 
the albino Robin herein given, serve 
to intensify it. At least they 
strengthen our willing belief that the 
Birds which shall appear in our neigh- 
borhood next Spring and remain to 
rear their young, are the identical 
Birds that so enlivened it during the 
season just past. They are old friends 


indeed! 
H. J. FENTON, (Md.) 





Lice on Brown Thrushes* 


Last Summer the Brown Thrushes 
built a nest in the Lombardy Poplar 
at the back of my garden. One day, 
while I was in the garden, I decided 
to see if the babies had hatched, so 
waiting until the mother Bird had 
flown off the nest for food, I went up 
to the tree and standing on my tip- 
toes I put my hand into the nest, to 
find it full of baby Birds. But lo! 
When I took my hand out it was alive 
with mites. I ran to the house, call- 
ing my gardener as I ran, telling him 
to bring a stepladder and a small 
pasteboard box. We soon had the 
babies all in the box. Then we covered 
each one with insect powder and in 
less time than I can tell it, the box was 
covered with mites. We then covered 
the nest with the powder, and after 
waiting a short time we put the babies 
back into the nest, and I feel sure that 
not only the baby Birds but the parent 
Birds were more comfortable and 
grateful by this humane act. 


*Here is a good lesson for the half-baked Bird 
lovers! By half-baked Bird lovers, I mean those 
who see in Birds only their beautiful song, their 
beautiful plumage, and their friendly activities. 

If we are to study Birds, and in fact all the 
works of Nature, intelligently, we must not see 
only the beautiful side, but we must see Nature 
as she actually exists. If Birds have lice, and 
Dogs and Cats have fleas, we might just as well 
know this and govern ourselves accordingly. 

Birds and Animals are beset by all sorts of 
enemies, and enemies over which man has little 
control. Study Birds as they really are and we 
may gain some useful lessons. 

—(TuHeE EpitTor) 



















Outstanding Deeper Pink Peonies 
BY W. J. McKEE, (Mass.) 


listed under two classes, light 

pink, and dark or medium pink. 
The two classifications do not seem to 
be very carefully drawn as there have 
been several varieties which have ap- 
peared in the shows in both the light 
and dark pink classes. Therese, a 
light pink and usually shown in this 
class, has also appeared and received an 
award in the dark pink class. If our 
Peony Society would definitely classify 
the pink Peonies it would, no doubt, be 
of considerable assistance to exhib- 
itors. Perhaps three classes, light, 
medium and dark, would divide the 
large list of pinks into a more suitable 
classification. 


The dark or deeper pink Peonies do 
not present as large a list of varieties 
as the medium or very light classes, 
nor does this classification have as 
many high-rating varieties; but it 
does have some very choice ones that 
add effective color to both show and 
garden. The statement is frequently 
made that it is the aim of the Peony 
propagators to produce a deep pink 
Peony with the form and all-around 
good points of Le Cygne, which would 
infer that the deep pinks need bolster- 
ing up a bit. Most of us will agree 
they do, but why refer only to the 
deep pinks? A light pink or a red 
with a Le Cygne form, etc., would be 
a ea welcome arrival in any seedling 
bed. 


The making of a list of the best va- 
rieties is somewhat of a present-day 
fad, and is one in which we may all 
indulge. In presenting the following 
list of deeper pink Peonies, I will omit 
the word “best” as there are, no doubt, 
some recent introductions that should 
be included in a “best”’ list. 


Tiist pink Peonies are usually 


I believe most of us will agree that 
the deeper pinks should be headed 
with that marvelous beauty, Walter 
Faxon, which is not surpassed by any 
pink Peony, light or dark. It has a rat- 
ing of 9.3 and comparing it with some 
of the pinks with a higher rating, it is 
evident that either Faxon is rated too 
low, or Tourangelle and Madam Jules 
Dessert, and some others, are rated 
too high. Its outstanding quality is 
color, a distinct, bright, rose-pink, 
with a delicate yellowish cast; a color 
that is not displayed by any of the 
pink herbaceous Peonies, and places 
it at the top of the pink Peony list as 
to purity of color. It has been re- 
ferred to as only a show flower, but 
my notes each year state it is a strong 
rower, free bloomer, and has good 
stems to support the large well-shaped 
blooms. 


Souvenir de Louis Bigot is another 
pink that deserves a high rank among 
the deeper shades of pink Peonies. A 
bright shade of salmon-pink with 
silvery lights. The color resembles 
the pink of Walter Faxon, but is a 
shade deeper with a salmon cast in- 
stead of a yellowish cast. Both Faxon 
and Bigot are pinks that do not have 
the strong purple cast found in the 
pinks of the deeper shades. Bigot 
is a gorgeous garden flower and per- 
haps fades less than any of the other 
darker pinks. The 1925 Symposium 
rated Souvenir de Louis Bigot at 9.1; 
a well deserved rating. It is one of 
the newer Peonies, and one which will 
increase in popularity as the supply 
increases. 


Martha Bulloch, a cup-shaped vari- 
ety, is a rich shade of deep pink in 
the center, shading to a lighter pink in 
outer petals. A sturdy flower and one 
of the most showy garden Peonies in 
the pink list. The plant is very vigor- 
ous and I do not believe is surpassed 
in height by any other Peony. The 
stems are strong and support the ex- 
tra large blooms under all conditions. 


Mons. Jules Elie is a glossy lilac- 
pink shading deeper at the base of the 
petals and petal tips with a silvery 
sheen. A very large globular-shaped 
flower of chrysanthemum form. The 
most perfect shape of any of the glob- 
ular-shaped Peonies. The flowers, 
often nine inches in diameter, are 
borne on strong stems. It is rated at 
9.2 and is a fine garden and show 
flower. 


Raoul Dessert ranks among the best 
of the deeper pinks. This Peony seems 
to be one of those good, new varieties 
that does not appear at our shows very 
frequently. It is a clear mauve-pink 
with carmine-pink shadings, and when 
well-established produces an abun- 
dance of large rose-type blooms. 


Sarah Bernhardt is a popular Peony 
that has appeared in both dark and 
light classes. My notes always refer 
to it as a deeper pink although I have 
seen lighter shades in the show room. 
It must be kept out of the sun to pre- 
serve the color as I do not know of any 
pink that will fade more rapidly in sun- 
light. A well-shaped flower of mauve 
rose-pink. It is a very profuse 
bloomer and is one of our best show 
flowers. 


Phoebe Carey:—Here is a Peony 
that immediately attracts attention in 
the garden. A well-shaped semi-rose 
type of rose-pink color. It is not as 
deep in color as Martha Bulloch, but 
my notes state that Bulloch, Bigot and 
Carey head the list of striking high- 
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class showy garden-pinks, 4 « 
grower, free bloomer, and g te 
flower variety. Mt 
Claire Dubois is a Peo ; 
believe deserves a higher saa 
is a very large flower of semj-, 
and is a uniform shade of degp ‘he 
rose. A strong grower, a free bl 











James R. Mann is one of the yp. whe 
new ones that looks very promis % 
Suzette is a brilliant roge-yj al, 
is very effective. Dank tha ip | 
H. A. Hagen is a deep TOse-pink tha ps 
is much admired. 

clea 
Mrs. George Bunyard a well-fy bra 
rose-pink that should be better know, eret 
“Sv 
Blasted Peony Buds . 
Little blasted buds are yg Flo 
ascribed to infection of the buds ma 
fungus while still very tiny, tho 
certainly is a mistake. These }yj tre 
never developed sufficiently to Produce ] 
a flower, as can readily be pereeiy Mm Pal 
by noticing the slenderness of the ing 
stem holding the bud. ant 
Peony blooms were formed dur rid 
last year’s period of growth, and th nat 
failure of buds to develop is mostly ] 
due to lack of plant food or of mois litt 
ture at the time the developme; f 
should have taken place. dot 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo) 
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Frost and Plants an 

Few people, when setting out plants M6 
give sufficient attention to the position | 
selected. Subjects which are known tp S 
start very early, or to be of a delicate t 
habit, must be placed in the right sity. : 
tions. It is difficult to get many peopk lee 
to believe that, generally speaking, tix tr 
more open positions are the best for th a | 
tender subjects. On such a spot thy tr 
do not try to start so early as they would ge 


in some corner, but there is an eve 
more important consideration. 

As a rule, the sharpest frosts occur m 
a windless night and it does not freee 
very hard unless there is something ap 
proaching a calm. Now, a calm stated 
the atmosphere may be brought aboit 
in an artificial way, and this is what 
often happens when a situation is mud 
sheltered by buildings, walls, ete. A 
delicate plant which is put into whatis 
felt to be a very snug corner may, whe 
frost comes, be enveloped in stagnant 
air which rapidly falls to freezing point 
Out in the open where there is more ait 
stirring, the temperature may not fd 
so low by several degrees. For the sam 
reason hollows are usually dangerous ft 
plants that are not very hardy. 
south aspect is not by any means the bet 
for plants which are somewhat delicate 

A keen night is often followed by! 
sunny morning, and the warm fp 
pitching directly on the plants will dom 
enormous amount of harm to 
shoots. A little observation in alm 
any garden will soon prove the 4 
of these statements. It is worth 
making a few notes at this time ob 
year and seeing in which situations! 
tain kinds of plants seem to do 
Frequently it is worth while moviig® 
valued plant in order to get it im 
more favourable position—The Gard 
(English) 
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RAVERSE the streets-to-be of 
Tos subdivision-in-the-making of 
some northern American city, and 
herever the attempt 1s being made 
‘ transplant really full-size trees at 
. you will find all manner of work 
all, rogress. Monster pits are dug, 
Eceaiee just as much of the spread 
of roots as possible; highways are 
cleared for dragging the spreading 
branches, all unbroken, through; men 
erect derricks for getting proper 
“swing” on the tree, to drop it into 
its new home, and so on. 


Not so in the newer sections of 
Florida; where subdivisions-in-the- 
making are having their big, broad 
thoroughfares flanked with Palm 
trees. 

From wherever possible, full-grown 
Palms are brought, for this transplant- 
ing. It doesn’t take long for a truck 
and a trailer, and then some out- 
riders, to negotiate one tree from its 
native home to the new site! 

Palm trees come up with a root 
little more than a big ball at the end 
of the trunk,—stem. This ball is sel- 
dom much larger than the giant snow- 
balls you rolled in the schoolyard, 
when a boy. At the other end of that 
trunk is the branch—out of leaves; 
and it does no great damage to cut 
away some of this! 


0 THE Palm is drawn out, and 
placed on a truck;—the root-ball 
at the driver’s end; the leaf-end, with 
leaves tied together pro tem,—pro- 


truding out beyond. One, two, three, . 


a dozen Palm trees,—as many as the 
truck will bear,—can be stacked to- 
gether here. 


Reaching the town-site, Palms are 
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Palms for Immediate Effect in Florida 
BY FELIX J. KOCH 


dropped, equi-distant, down the street- 
sides; lying parallel with the walk, 
time being, there. 


By and by, workmen come and ex- 
cavate no more of a hole than they 
would need for a telephone pole here. 
From one end of their truck there 
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rises, an upright; through the top of 
this, a stout rope, or cable is slung. 

Hole for the tree is dug squarely be- 
neath the root-ball. 

All in readiness, the worker-corps 
take hold of the trunk; raise up, and 
start this in. 

Then the cable is made fast to the 
trunk; it runs up to the upright,— 
top; the truck draws off slowly; the 


men guide away carefully; and, in 


hardly less time than it takes for the 
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Palms to edge Streets 
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A Big Fellow on a hotel site 


telling, the big ball obeys gravity, and 
the trunk follows after; and the Palm 
tree, full-grown, is for all time safely 
in! 

Simple packing of the earth; and 


then, sometimes, adding stilts about 
the sides, against wind, (until the 
roots get started,) completes the 
really-trifling job of setting up a full- 
grown Palm. 





A Boyhood Friend 


—The Earthworm 


BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


HE slippery Earthworm some- 

times attains nearly a foot in 

length. Its body is made up of 
many joints or rings, set close to- 
gether. More than i120 rings have 
been counted in its body. As it grows, 
the last ring divides in two, thus add- 
ing more rings. On each ring grows 
four pair of little bristles, two pair 
on each side. It has neither eyes, 
nose, feelers, teeth or legs. Its tiny 
mouth is on the under side of his 
pointed head; its tail is flattened. The 
mouth consists merely of two lips and 
the upper is elongated. 

Let us consider how the Earthworm 
walks without legs, eats without teeth, 
sees without eyes, breathes without a 
nose, and digs tunnels without tools. 


To travel, he stretches and narrows 
out his head then hooks the minute 
bristles nearest his head, that point 
backward, into the ground. Then he 
unhooks the bristles that prevented 
backward movement and held him 
steady at his tail end, and draws his 
body up thick and short. When he is 
swelled up and as short as can be, he. 
digs his tail bristles into the ground 
to hold him steady again, while he 
stretches his body out long and thin 
and digs in his front bristles. Keep- 
ing this up he succeeds to navigate or 
locomote. 

His eating operations require no 
teeth. The small grains of sand he 
eats does the necessary grinding of 


the digestible matter found in the soil 
and that he otherwise eats. He need 
not chew his food, for this gizzard- 
like arrangement within its body, 
takes the place of teeth. 

Without eyes, by natural instinct he 
knows light from darkness. He 
thrives in the dark, but if out of the 
soil, where it is dry or sunny, he soon 
dies. Where he dies he sticks fast, 
drying up, resembling an old rubber 
band. 


His breathing apparatus is through 
tiny holes in the skin. 


To tunnel into the ground, if the 
soil is solid and hard, he begins to 
make a cavity by eating dirt. Pinch- 
ing off small mouthfuls and swallow- 
ing it, he is soon full of dirt, when he 
presses his body small and squeezes 
it out, mostly at night, on the sur- 
face of the ground. Like a miniature 
sausage-machine himself, he causes 
these familiar worm-like curlycues of 
rich earth, we see in the garden. They 
are called worm-casts. 


The inside of its tunnel cavity, it - 


rubs smooth with its slimy body. The 
slime oozes from its skin, hardens, 
gluing the grains of soil together and 
leaving a permanent chamber wherever 
it bores. After searching food on top 
of the ground, they lose track of their 
former burrow, so dig a new one. 
When ‘the sun shines hot into their 
burrow hole, they draw in blades of 
grass as far as they can, to shade 


May, 
themselves; for like the gsnajj 
prefer it cool, moist an: dark. 

In light soil, its pointed h ia 
between particles of dirt pe 
them apart, by dilating 
widening a passageway. Thus m 
tudes of them are of very great use; 
loosening the soil, also making jit 2 
and rich. The leaves they drag inty 
their burrows and tear in Shreds h 
to fertilize the soil too. Tons of ¢ 
are in this way turned over and mi 
up. The air also gets a chance ty 
move through their winding burro 
keeping the soil sweet and loose, 
burrows also allow the rain to be more 
deeply absorbed into the soil. 

Some friends who had no Earth. 
worms on their new farm land, planteg 
some, by taking home what Worms re. 
mained from fishing trips. Their gar- 
den plot improved annually with their 
multiplication. 

Not only are Earthworms beneficial 
to the garden but they are the anglers 
popular bait; because of this fact they 
are called Angleworms or Fishworms, 
They form the principal food for 
Moles, Woodcocks and _  Thrushes, 
Chickens and Slugs will eat them. We 
all know how many the Robin can eat; 
perhaps that is one reason Robins like 
to be around homes, where Earth. 
worms are more plentiful. 

This lowly Worm of the dust has 
a mission to perform; pulverizing, en. 
riching and making the soil porous, 
He should be the gardener’s friend. 
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Mulching Newly Planted 
Trees and Shrubs 


It is advisable that all newly planted 
Trees and Shrubs, including Fruit Trees 
and also Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
should receive a Mulching of decayed 
manure. This applies whether they are 
Autumn or Spring planted. A Mulch of 
this description neutralizes to a large 
extent the bad effects liable to be caused 
as the result of drying winds which may 
prevail. Trees and Shrubs thus treated 
will also better resist spells of drought 
during the Summer, and this is of espe 
cial benefit to Trees planted on shallow 
soils or on soils resting on a very porous 
subsoil. 


If a Mulching of manure is thought to 
be unsightly, a scattering of soil may bk 
spread over its surface. Previous t0 
applying the Mulch, make sure that each 
Tree or Shrub is securely fastened to its 
stake in such a manner that the bark 
cannot be injured and so that the tie 
cannot cut into the bark as it expands 
with growth.—The Garden, (English) 





The Editor sometimes wonders if 
readers are fully appreciative of just 
what each issue of this magadiit 
means aS compared with any other 
ever printed. Just. make your owl 
comparison and see what you find. It 
is the aim to make this magazine! 
only interesting but helpful, and tod 
this without padding it with fictiol, 
news of temporary character and other 
things of no permanent value. 
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years, of the great mass: of rec- 
ords on the blooming times of 
Gladiolus varieties, is a source of valu- 
able information to people planning 


for seasonal bloom in their flower 
Per aioe, each record has been kept 
as a matter of personal satisfaction, in 
most cases; the records are therefore 
often incomplete in the matters of 
sizes of bulbs planted, the kind of soil 
in the garden, etc. Also, before it is 
possible to average the results, allow- 
ances are necessary for the time of 
planting, and average earliness or late- 
ness as shown by the dates of each 
particular record. But despite all of 
these drawbacks, the records give 
quite consistent and satisfactory re- 
sults when handled as explained below. 


The varieties in one record with ap- 
proximately the same planting date 
and same year, were grouped into 
classes; each class covering about ten 
days of the blooming season. 

With this grouping, the earliest 
class quite consistently included 
Halley, Elizabeth Tabor, Gaiety, 
Maiden’s Blush, Pink Beauty and 
similarly early varieties. 

The next class, ten to twenty days 
later than the earliest, I have desig- 
nated “Second Early,” or Class 2. 

Class 3 was quite consistently the 
most numerous in the number of vari- 
eties represented in it, and may be 
called the Midseason Class. 

The fourth group, covering the ten- 
day period after the Midseason may 
be termed Late Midseason, or Class 4. 

The ones latey than Class 4 are com- 
paratively few, and are mostly in a 
ten-day class. These are the Late 
sorts, or Class 5. 

There are a few very Late sorts, like 
Indian Summer, but these are few and 
exceptional. 

The results from a study of the 
records that happen to be available, 
from the files of THE FLOWER GROWER 
principally, and from a few other 
sources, are tabulated by varieties, 
alphabetically. Each year’s record in 
one locality is counted as one record 
for each variety represented. The first 
column of the table gives the num- 
ber of records consulted for each va- 
riety. The larger the number of 
records, the more accurate is the desig- 
nation of the average blooming season. 
After the name, is given in column 8, 
the average class; 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 as 
the case may be. If the records are 
quite evenly distributed between two 
consecutive classes, as 1 and 2, then 


To accumulation, through the 





Blooming Seasons of Gladiolus Varieties 
COMPILED BY FORMAN T. McLEAN, (R. I.) 


the notation is made 1-2, meaning that 
the variety is regarded as intermedi- 
ate between the two classes. Where 
the records vary over a wide range, 
then the most probable class value is 
given, but the variety is noted as 
variable. The varieties with the most 
consistent and dependable records are 
printed in italics. These may be re- 
garded as good ones by which to rate 
the relative earliness of other vari- 
eties. By this method of treatment a 
quite satisfactory grouping of the va- 
rieties by season of bloom seems to re- 
sult. 


i IS a pleasure to acknowledge the 
fine work of the many observers who 
have made this study possible. The 
greatest number of records have been 
obtained from THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Those furnished by the Canadian 
Gladiolus Society Bulletin, the Cornell 
Trial Grounds, by Mrs. Hayward of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Larus of Connecti- 
cut, and a number from the California 
Gladiolus Society were also conspicu- 
ously fine records. The numerous 
briefer ones from nearly all parts of 
United States, from Ontario and the 
fine long series of records from 
“Smilax,” England, also contributed 
an important share to the final result. 

To give perhaps a clearer idea of the 
application of these results, an aver- 
age schedule of blooming seasons for 
one region may be helpful. In the 
Northeastern States, a planting about 
May 15 will give blooms of Class 1 
varieties in about 75 days; Class 2 in 
85 days; Class 3 in 95; Class 4 in 105; 
and Class 5 in 115 days. These figures 
are only approximate; some localities 
will be earlier, others decidedly later 
than this. 


BLOOMING SEASONS OF GLADIOLUS 


VARIETIES 

2 Aberdeen 2 3 Apricot (Grulle- 
4 Adeline Kent 4 mans) 2 
5 Adeline Patti 2-3 7 Arbutus 3 
4 Adora 2-3 7 Arden 3 
9 Afterglow (Cowee) 4 9 Argo 2 
8 Albania 2 4 Arizona 2-3 
3 Albion 2 4 Arizona Rose 2-3 
26 Alice Tiplady 2-3 1 Arlene 3 
1 Alma 4 8 Arlon 1-2 
7 Alma Gluck 2 4 Atlantic 1-2 
11 Altair 2 4 Autumn Queen 4 
3 Alton 2-3 2 Autumn Splendor 5 
3 Amaryllis(Kelway) 2 9 Avalon 2 
35 America 3 3 Aviatrix 4 
13 American Beauty 1 A. W. Hunt 3 

(Diener) varies 3 3 Azure 2 
2 Amos Hayward 3 3 Badenia 4 
5 Angola 3 1 Baldwin (Kelway) 3 
19 Anna Eberius 37 Baron Joseph 

varies 3-4 Hulot 3 
1 Anne Thompson 2 5 Battle Creek 2-3 
4 Antares 2 2 Beatrice 2-3 
9 Anthony B. 2 Bengal Tiger 3 

Kunderd 2-3 8 Berkshire 2-3 
1 Anthony Zonker 2 2 Bernice 3 
2 Aphia 3 8 Bertrex 3 
6 Apple Blossom 2 Betty Darnell 3 

(K) 3 3 Bevier 3 
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Big Black 

Black Eye 
Blackhawk 

Black Pansy 
Blanche Bollinger 
(K) 

Blue Jay varies 
Blue Orchid 

Blue Vista 
Bobolink 

Bouquet 

Break O’Day 
Brenchleyensis 
Brilliant 
Brimstone 
Bubbles 
Butterboy 
Burrell 

Butterfly 

Byron L. Smith 
California 
(Kirchoff ) 
Cameo 

Camille 
Flamarion 
Canandaigua Red 
Canary Bird 
Candidum 
Canopus varies 
Capella (3 in 
England) 

Capt. A. C. Baker 
Capt. Boynton 2- 
Carmen Sylva 3- 
Caroline F. Burke 
varies 

Catherina 
Catherine Coleman 
Cattleya (Diener) 
Cecilia Kelway 
Cazinovia 

Century 

Chalice Flower 
Chalif 

Challenger 
Charlemagne 

Chas. Fairbanks 
Charles Kohler 
Charm (Kelway) 
Charm (Kunderd) 3- 
Chatauqua Red 
Chateau Thierry 
varies 

Chicadee 

Chicago White 
Chosen Queen 
Chris 

Cinderella 
Claremont 

Clea 

Conqueror 
Conspicuous 
Costa Rica 
Countess Torby 
Crackerjack 
varies 

Crimson Glory 
Crimson Glow 
Crinkles 
Cruentus Superba 
Cygnus 

David Starr 
Jordan 

Dawn (Groff) 
Dawn (Tracy) 
Dawson 

Defiance 
Desdemona 
Diana 

D. J. Whitney 
Dominion—see 
Red Emperor 
Dorritt 3 
Dorothy 
McKibbin 1-2 
Dorothy Wheeler 4 
Dr. Elkins 3 
Dr. F, E, Bennett 3 
Dr. Van Fleet 1-2 
Dr. Nelson Shook 3 
Dr. R. T. Jackson 3-4 
Dream 4 
Duchess of York 2 
Duke of Richmond 3 
Earl Compton 2-3 
Early Morn 
(Kelway) 
Early Pink 1- 
Early Snowflake 
Early Sunrise 1- 
E. B. Williamson 
Eda 

Eden 

E. G. Hill 

E. H. Giddell 
(Kelway ) 

E. J. Shaylor 
Elberton 

Electra 

Elegant Beauty 
Elf 


Eliz. Gerberding 
Eliz. Hardee 
Eliz. Tabor 
Elora 

2 Elsie 
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Emilie Ash 
Empress of India 
Enchantress 
English Gold 
Estella 

Etendard 
Ethelyn 

Eugene Lefebvre 
varies 

Eugene Sandow 
Europa 
European 
(Kelway ) 
Evelyn Kirtland 
Evelyn Miller 
Fair Columbian 
Fairfax 

Faust 

Fairy Blossom 3- 
Falconet (Kelway) 
Fastidious 
Favorite 

Fern Kyle 
Firefly 

Fire Ribbon 
Flaming Vale 2 
Flora 

Florence 
Fordhook Pink 
Fra J. Serra 3- 
Freda (Salbach) 
Frilled Pink 
Frosty 

Gaiety 

Gay Boy 

Genl. de Wet 

Genl. Joffre 

Genl. Langlois 
Genesee 

Georgia 

Geo. Paul 

Geo. J. Joerg 
Geraldine Farrar 
Giant Fawn 

Giant Myrtle 
Giant Nymph 
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Glendale 
G 


lory 
Glory of Holland 
varies 
Glory of Kenne- 
merland 
Glory of Nordwick 
Gold 
Gold Drop 
Golden Gate 
Gold Eagle 
Gold Elsie 2- 
Gold Finch 2- 
Golden Butterfly 
Golden Dream 
Golden Girl 
Golden Glory 
Golden King varies 
Golden Measure 3 
Golden Salmon 
Golden Swallow 2- 
Golden West 2- 
Goliath 
Gov. Hanley 
Grace Kimball 
Grandeur 
Gretchen Zang 

alley 
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Happy Warrior 3- 

Hawaii 

Hazel Dawn 

H. B. Stallard 

H. C. Goehl 3 

Heart of Juanita 

Helen Franklin 

Helen Todd 

Helen Goldman 

Heliotrope 

Henry Ford 

Herada varies 

Hermes 

Hiawatha varies. 3- 

Highland Laddie 3- 

Hollyhock 

Hoosier 

Hubertus 

Ida Van 

Illuminator 

Immensity 

Imperator 

Indian Summer 

very late 
4 
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Intensity 
Insurpassable 3-4 
Ionia 

J. A. Carbone 
Jack London 
Jacoba van 
Beijerin 

Jane Dieulafoy 
Jay 

J.C. Wallace 
Jane W. Kelway 
Jenny Lind 
Jessie 

Jewel 

Jewell (Zeestraten) 
Joe Coleman 
Joerg’s Favorite 
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2 Joerg’s White 2 

1 Joerg’s White Prim 2 
Joerg’s Yellow 

Prim 3 

John Alden 1 
John Churchill 

Craigie 3 

John. M. Coulter 4 

John M. 1-2 

John T. Pirie = 

4 

-5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


= 


Jos. Field 
Jubilee 


Jumbo 

June Delight 
Kalamazoo 
Kelway’s Marshal 
Foch 

Kelway’s Master- 
piece 

Kelway’s Painted 
Lady 

Kerensky 2 
King of the Blues 
Kilima 

King of Gladioli 
Kiva 

Klondyke 2 
Kokomo 

La Beaute 
Lacinatus 2 
La Couronne 

Lady Borden 

Lady Howard de 
Walden 

Lady McFarren 
Lady Rosmary 
Portal 

La Luna 2- 
Lavender 

Lavender 

America 1- 


4 
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3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
5 
2 
La Verne 5 
Le Marechal Foch 2 
Leota 4 
Letitia 3 
Liebesfeuer 3 
Lily Lehman 2 
Lilac Glory 3 
Lilac Old Rose 2-3 
Lilian H. Coffin 3 
Lilian Webb 1 
Lilac Glory 5 
Lilywhite 2 
L’Innocence 2-3 
Linton 2 
L’Immaculee 2 
London Smoke 3 
Longfellow 4 
L’Ore d’Australie 2 
Lord Courtney 3 
Los Angeles 3 
Louise 4 
Louvain 2 
Loveliness 3 
Lucette 3-4 
Lucretia 4-5 
Lustre 2-3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

-5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 
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3 
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-3 

3 

4 
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Maculatus 

Mme. Monet Sully 
Magic 

Maiden’s Blush 
Maine 

Maize 

Marie Kunderd 
Marietta 

Marnia 

Marshal Foch 
Martha 
Washington 
Mary Fennell 
Mary Pickford 
Mary S. Burke 4 
Masterpiece 
Master Wietse 
Matthew 

Crawford 2- 
Maud Fay 2- 
Maurice Fuld 
Meadowvale 
Mephistopheles 
Midsummer Dream 
Michigan 

Ming Toy 
Minitaka 
Minnesota 1 
Miss Madosin 

Miss Monro 

Miss T. Rose 

Miss Lena Dare 
(Kelway) 2 
Miss U. S. A. 
Mohawk 

Mona Lisa 

Monon 

Montezuma 
Moonbeam 

Mr. Mark 

Mrs. A. E. 
Kunderd 4 
Mrs. A. Meeker 
Mrs. Avis Manning 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 
Mrs. F. C. 
Hornberger 

11 Mrs. F.C. Peters 45 
33 Mrs. Francis King 
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varies 

Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton varies 
Mrs. Geo. W. 
Moulton 

Mrs. H. A. Wheeler 5 
Mrs. H. E. 

Bothin 4-5 
Mrs. J. C. 

Grossman 3 
Mrs. J. K. 
Armsby 

Mrs. J.R. Walsh 3 
Mrs. Kr. Prestgard 3 
Mrs. von 
Konijnenburg 4 
Mrs. Leon Douglas 4 
Mrs. M. J. 
Killian varies 1-4 
Mrs. Maud 

Hayward 3 
Mrs. Newell 
Vanderbilt 

Mrs. Peter Vos 2- 
Mrs. Richard 
Lohrman 

Mrs. Robt. 
Cunningham 
Mrs. Swainson 
Mrs. Velthuys 
Mrs. Watt 

Mrs. Willard 
Richardson 

Mrs. W. E. Clark 
Mrs. Wm. Kent 
Mrs. Willis E. 
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Myrtle . 
Myrtle McNally 
Mystic 

Nampa varies 
Natalie 

Nautilus 
Nebraska 
Negerfurst 
Nellie Grant 
Neoga 
Nezinscott 
Niagara 
Nightingale 
Nora (Kunderd) 
Nora (Velthuys) 
Nymph 
Obelisque 

Ohio 

Opalescent 
Orange Brilliant 
Orange Glory 
Orange Plume 
Orange Prince 
Orange Queen 
Orby varies 
Orpheum 
Panama 

Papilio 

Parma 

Pasteur 

Peace 

Peach Blossom 
(Kelway) 

Peach Blow 
Peach Rose 
Peacock 

Pearl 

Pearl of California 
Peg O’ my Heart 
Pellico 7 
Pride of 
Pembroke 
Perseus 

Persia 

Phantasy 
Phyllis Kelway 
Pink Beauty 
Pink Cloud 

Pink Lily 

Pink Perfection 
Pink Wonder 
Pola Negri 
Pollyanna 
Priscilla Alden 2- 
Pride of Goshen 
Pride of 
Hillegom 

Pride of 
Lancaster 
Primadonna 
Prim. Concolor 
Primrose Beauty 
Primulinus species 
Primunella 
Prince of India 
Prince of Wales 
Princeps 
Princess 
Princess of Orange 4 
Principine varies 3 
Prof. Dr. Ribius 2 
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Prof. J. C. Troop. 3-4 
Purity 3 


Purple Glory 3 
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Purple Perfection 
Pythia 
Queen Wilhelmina 
Radium varies 
ona 
Red Amarillas 
Red Emperor 
(Groff) 
Fire 
Red Knight 
Reine Victoria 
Reliance 
Remembrance 
Rev. Ewbank 
Rev. J. Stubbs 
Revue 
Richard Diener 
Rita Beck 
Roanoke 
Robt. J. Kunderd 
Roem von Kenne- 
merland 
Romance 
Rosalia 
Rosalind 
1910 Rose 
Rose Ash 
Rose Glory 
Rose Mist 
Rose Pearl 
Rose of July 
Rose Wells 
Rosy Glow 
Rouge Torch 
Rubini 
Ruth Huntington 
Ruffled Beauty 
Ruffolace 
Safrano 
Salbach Prim. 
Salmon Beauty 2 
Salmoncus 
Salmon Excelsior 
Saphir 
San Jose 
Scarlano 
Scarlet (Burbank) 
Scarlet Glory 
Scarlet Princeps 2- 
Scarlet Velvet 
Scarlet Wonder 
Scarsdale varies 2- 
Schwaben varies 3-4 
Sebesta 
Sedan 
Seneca 
Sentinel 
Sheila 
Sheila’s Sister 
Shell Pink 
Show Flower 
Sydney Plummer 
Sirius 
Sir Roger 
Casement 
Snow Glory 
Sonia 
Souvenir varies 
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Sovereign 

St. Thomas 
Sulphur Frills 
Sulphur Glow 
Sunnymede 
Sunrise 

Sunset 
Sunshine 
Superba 

Svea 

Sweet Lavender 
Sweet Orra 
Sweet Rose 
Sylph 

Taconic 

Taurus 
Tavistock 
Thistle 

Thos. T. Kent 
Thoth 

Tiffany 

Titanic 

Topaz 

Twilight 
Twinkles 

Tykco Zang 
Unique 

Utah 

The Vamp 
Vaughan’s White 
Veilchenblau 
Ventura 

Vesta Tilly 
Victoria Fredericks 
Viola Bird 
Kirchoff’s Violet 
Violet Beauty 
Violet Glory 
Virginia 
Waneta 

War 

Wetona 

White Butterfly 
White Giant 
White Cluster 
White Glory 
White King 
White Pigeon 
White Wonder 
W. H. Phipps 
Wilbrink 

Willis E. Fryer 
Wine Drop 
Wisconsin 

Wm. Falconer 
Wm. G. Badger 
Wm. G. Brooks 
Wm. Kent 
Wolverine 
Yellow Favorite 
Yellow Glory 
Yellow King 
Yeoman 
Youell’s Favorite 
Yellow Hammer- 
Brimstone 
Yellow Treasure 
Yosemite 
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Gladiolus Corm Disease 


N PAGE 44 of the January issue 
I note query of C. L. Pattee, with 


reference to rot on Glad bulbs. 


I experienced the same trouble last 
Fall, and attributed it to the weather 
which we had in this section. During 
the summer months we had very little 
rain, and extremely hot weather, and 
after my Glads started to bloom, it 
started to rain,—too much of it,—and 
rather early in the Fall, we had cool 
disagreeable weather with still more 


rain. 


The time came to lift the bulbs 


and still more rain and cold weather. 


When I finally got to my digging, it 
was in mud, and so cold that bulbs had 
to be taken inside to dry; could not be 
left in the open. 


I noticed a great many of the bulbs 
were affected with dry rot, which 
seemed to come from a continuation 
of the old bulb, up through the new 
bulb, sometimes so bad that the bulb 
resembled a small doughnut. These I 
threw away, but where the rot had 
not gone clear through, I saved the 
bulbs, and I now find that they are ap- 
parently all right, as the trouble seems 


to have stopped after the bm 
been lifted. But I do find that 9. 
many of the affected bulbs \ 
to sprout, some of which were 
long in January, and are 
but good strong shoots. Out of 
— - ae 7 bulbs aff, I 
only discarded a dozen or 
er 50 that 

This is the first time tro % 
kind has ever bothered me, a : 
it entirely to the season ag J mut 
that nearly all of the bulblets an, 
the large bulbs had started too 
some of them with roots ap ine 
length. Also my bulbs did not ot 
tiply well, with the exception of Barn 
J. Hulot, which with few ‘ 
produced three large bulbs, byt 
few if any bulblets; also this mt 
was not affected with the rot i 
worst was on Schwaben. 


On some I tried cutting the Ot ont 
with a sharp knife, but I find that, 
ones I did not try to operate On hay 
stood up better; no doubt the cure y, 
worse than the disease. 

This same condition may be & 
trouble in Michigan, and whether y, 
will have any Glad blooms this egy; 
Fall, is another story, so I amy 
taking chances and have supplied ny. 
self with some new bulbs ;—sort gf; 
flower insurance, so to speak. 


P. M. PATTERSON, (Penna) 











Good White Glads 


Albania has proved the best @ 
around white in my garden. I stara 
with it the same year I did with Whi 
Wonder and Europa, and it hag 
creased a great deal more than th 
others. 


As a test, I took one spike each, Al 
bania, Europa, Carmen Sylva, Diener; 
White and White Wonder, and putin 
“frog” in water. Carmen Sylva open 
the very last bud. It is a good lant 
scape variety. It will stand » 
straight under Sun, Rain or Wini 
but that is its sphere. It is not realy 
beautiful, but coarse. — 


Europa is a dainty graceful lith 
thing, but not reliable or prolific, 

At its best, White Wonder has: 
longer spike than Albania, but it hs 
never done well for me. 


I didn’t like Diener’s White wha 
it had been out a little, for I dom 
like lavender color. White Glory im! 
really white. It has so much ligi 
brown or bronze outside its bit 
blotch; and Fairest White had w 
large a dull-red blotch to be called 
white. 

To me, Albania only deserves 
criticism. Its spike is not long enoug 
in proportion to its large blossoms. 4 
left to bloom out in the Sun, its pa 
flaking will bleach out. It is a Del 
tiful fine silky crepe-de-chine text 
It is not so snowy white as Ew 
but kept away from Europa 1% 
white and certainly is a lovely fit 


Iva REED, (N.Y,) 
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A Discussion of Gladiolus Diseases 
BY F. L. DRAYTON, (Ont.) 


BSCRIBER to your valu- 
P - publication, a gardening en- 
thusiast, and a plant pathologist, 
have been interested in the articles 
Gladiolus diseases published in the 
mach number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and the occasional references 
to this subject in previous numbers. 

I have felt for a long time that the 
majority of horticultural magazines 
have avoided the publication of photo- 

phs and articles relative to Gladi- 
olus diseases. It is true that most 

t pathologists have neglected the 
study of the diseases of ornamental 
lants in favor of those injurious to 
vats of greater economic importance, 
but perhaps in addition to this, it may 
be part of the editorial policy. of these 
magazines to refrain from publishing 
such information. Such a policy may 
be based on the fact that a formidable 
list of diseases, accompanied by an ex- 
aggeration of their importance and 
time-consuming treatments may leave 
the impression with the gardening 
public that the Gladiolus is difficult to 
grow, and that this idea may result 
in a decline of the ever-increasing pop- 
ularity of this plant, and a consequent 
loss of sales to their advertisers. 


I agree with your correspondent, 
Mr. Chas. Smith of Iowa, that there 
has been too much side-stepping of 
this important subject. 
frank with our fellow gardeners and 
state that the Gladiolus is unequalled 
in beauty, especially as a cut flower; 
that the plants are easily grown and 
adapted to gardens of all sizes; but 
also that they are subject to a few dis- 
eases, which are destructive when they 
are allowed to become established, and 
that amateur and commercial growers 
are urged to familiarize themselves 
with the symptoms of these diseases 
and adopt as part of their regular 
routine, the means of control which 
are based on field and laboratory in- 
vestigations. I think that if this 
policy is not adopted, that as these 
diseases gradually become dissemi- 
nated and established, the Gladiolus 
will become difficult to grow and its 
popularity will wane. 


| BELIEVE that in maintaining the 
popularity of the Gladiolus and its 
ease of growth, a great deal of respon- 
sibility rests with the commercial 
growers and hybridizers. The three 
principal diseases, dry rot, hard rot, 
and scab are what are known as “soil 
diseases,” in that the organisms re- 
sponsible for them are conveyed to 
the soil by means of diseased corms 
and cormels, attack the growing plants 
almost entirely below ground, and are 
capable of living over in the soil for 
a long time, even in the rigorous 

Inters at Ottawa, and attacking 
Plants that are grown in that soil. 
It is obvious that in this type of dis- 
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ease, spraying and dusting of the 
plants would be useless, and that the 
means of control must be the isolation 
of diseased areas, the destruction of 
the organisms in such soils, and the 
protection of clean land from con- 
tamination. In addition to these 
means, we have the possibility of be- 
ing able to develop a race of Gladioli 
which are immune to these diseases. 

Herein lies the responsibility of the 
hybridizer. New and more beautiful 
varieties are being originated every 
year, but before these are marketed, 
precautions should be taken to deter- 
mine that they are not only more beau- 
tiful than existing varieties, but that 
they are inherently vigorous and pos- 
sessed of at least some resistance to 
disease. The responsibility of the 
commercial grower is obvious;—he 
should make sure that the corms 
which he is distributing all over the 
country, are free from disease, and 
also of great importance, that the 
cormels which he plants or sells are 
from healthy plants only. I regard the 
cormels as being the principal means 
of distribution and spread of the dry 
rot disease. By so doing, the com- 
mercial grower is not only making a 
good name for himself, but is helping 
to maintain a profitable industry. 


At this point you may feel like re- 
ferring me to an editorial of yours 
which appeared on page 396 of THE 
FLOWER GROWER for October 1925, in 
which you refer to our scientific 
friends who imagine or magnify dis- 
eases of ornamental plants, and that 
all or most of these troubies will dis- 
appear if proper conditions of soil fer- 
tility are maintained. I agree with 
you, sir, that in the control of most 
diseases, the first essential is to sup- 
ply the best possible conditions of 
growth for the plants concerned, but 
we have to remember two things, 
namely :— 


1. Some organisms, notably the 
fungus responsible for the black stem 
of wheat, are so ultra-parasitic that 
they will only infect vigorous plants. 


2. With special reference to Gladio- 
lus diseases, congested plant popula- 
tions are being established on com- 
paratively restricted areas, which do 
not permit of long rotations, and so 
are providing conditions that are most 
conducive to the spread of soil dis- 
eases. 


be experiments on the dry rot dis- 
ease which I have conducted in 
Ottawa were started in 1924 on soil 
which had never grown Gladioli, hav- 
ing been part of our arboretum 
campus which was ploughed up in 
1922, and had liberal applications of 
farmyard manure and three crops of 
buckwheat turned under. The check 


plots yielded magnificent Gladiolus 
plants and corms, but the section 
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which was planted with artificially in- 
fected corms in 1924, had 30 per cent 
of diseased plants, and in 1925 healthy 
corms were planted in this area and 
in some varieties 100 per cent of the 
plants were diseased. This rapid 
spread of the dry rot fungus was again 
shown in 1926 and this infected area 
is being used for investigating various 
means of control. No better demon- 
stration could have been given of the 
potential destructiveness of this dis- 
ease, notwithstanding the ideal cul- 
tural conditions which were supplied. 

I cannot write of Gladiolus diseases 
without paying a tribute to Dr. L. M. 
Massey of Cornell University, who 
did the pioneer work along this line 
and is continuing this work at the 
present time. He has always been 
very kind in his assistance and encour- 
agement during the course of my in- 
vestigations. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, to add my 
congratulations to those of Mr. Chas. 
Smith, to you for your attitude in 
publishing articles on the important 
subject of the diseases of Gladioli. 





Fertilizing Glads in 
Southern Mississippi 


‘Ts= writer began growing Gladioli 
two years ago, and, as a novice, 
was cautioned not to use commercial 
fertilizer which was “fatal to the 
Glads.” However, as this advice was 
known to be based on an experience of 
this friend in the very dry season here 
of 1924, we decided to do a little ex- 
perimenting with some of the old 
“scrub” Glads found in our garden 
when we bought it. 


The first thing attempted was to 
dissolve as nearly as possible acid 
phosphate and nitrate of soda three 
to one, and apply the liquid quite strong 
to the growing bulblet plants when four 
to five inches high. After waiting a 
week and seeing. no ill effects, but 
instead a plain stimulation of their 
growth, the next step was to make a 
liberal application of the dry ingredi- 
ents as above, not trying to avoid even 
direct contact with the dew-dampened 
foliage. No harm was visible either 
early or late from either of these tests, 
but rather a plain boost in the growth 
of the bulblet plants. 


Last season we experimented on the 
relative value of goat manure and the 
acid phosphate and nitrate of soda 
mixture. Incidentally it is only proper 
to say that no potash seems to be re- 
quired on this soil, though here near 
the Gulf Coast both phosphorus and 
nitrogen are somewhat deficient in the 
virgin soil. The test was made on two 
rows of bulblets, side by side, about 
four rods long, and on a slight decline 
of land varying from a light-colored 
and sandy grade at the upper end, to a 
dark mucky soil at the lower end. 

The goat fertilizer, which was used 
on nearly an acre of other ground, was 
applied quite liberally in the half-filled 
trench above the bulblets, and the com- 
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mercial at the rate of a handful to 
about four feet of trench. Everything 
except the fertilizer was the same; 
length of rows, soil, and variety and 
size of bulblets planted. 

From quite early, but especially 
later in the growing season, there was 
a marked difference in the size and ap- 
parent vigor of the plants. Most im- 
portant, of course, was the yield of 
bulbs. 

The first comparison after digging 
was by weights. From the goat fer- 
tilizer row were 8%, lIbs., and from the 
commercial fertilizer row 20% Ibs. 

The next comparison was by count. 
Of the No. 1 bulbs on the goat row 
there were six, and on the commercial 
row, 102. Of. size No. 2, the goat row 
had 11, and the commercial row 63. 
Of size No. 3, the comparative num- 
bers were 66 and 127 respectively. 
Even down to size 4 the goat row had 
54 and the other 119. To slightly 
offset the above, the goat row had 416 
of size 5, while the other row had 365 
of size 5. On sixes and bulblets, the 
two rows were about even. 

Of course, “there is more than one 
spoke in a wheel,” and on some other 
types of soil, say in Northern states 
where the writer has lived until lately, 
the results of such an experiment 
might be quite different. 

Where not already demonstrated, it 
might be worthwhile to make a similar 
test. Having both enjoyed and prof- 
ited by the related experiences of 
others, we thought some might be 
benefited by this experiment and so 
pass it on for what it is worth. 


C. F. KENNISON, ( Miss.) 





Gladioli from Seed 


Some growers of the Gladiolus sow 
early in Spring in warmth, others later 
in coldframes. Judging from the free 
way in which seeds have germinated in 
the open ground, so much care and labour 
would appear to be misapplied. 

Two years ago I was surprised to see 
a number of young plants come up where 
the previous Summer some of the Gan- 
davensis section had bloomed. The Au- 
tumn not being fine I did not think that 
the seeds were good, so they were allowed 
to remain ungathered and the decayed 
stalks laid on the ground through the 
Winter. They were allowed to remain 
undisturbed, and some, I think, bloomed 
the second year. They naturally made 
much stronger growth than if they had 
been raised in pots. 

At some little distance from the parent 
plants there bloomed a lot of the hardy 
hybrid kinds, and it was curious to note 
that all the seedlings of the Gandavensis 
varieties were of mixed parentage. Some 
of them were very pretty, but they were 
not hardy enough to resist the hard Win- 
ter that followed, and scarcely a bulb 
came up in Spring. The Summer before 
last, as will be remembered, was very 
inclement, and I did not gather any seeds 
of the hardy kinds, thinking they were 
not good. I was mistaken, however, for 


a quantity of young plants came up 
where the old bulbs flowered. They ger- 
minated quite as well as if I had sown 
them under glass. 

In the future I shall certainly give 


sowing in the open ground a fair trial. 
I shall sow in well-stirred ground about 
the middle of March, choosing a dry 
time for so doing. 


G. S., (In Gardening Illustrated,— 
English) 








The Hardy (?) Gladiolus 


M** I have the privilege of adding 
a word to the subject of “Hardy 
Gladiolus”? There are in the gardens 
of the State Hospital at Dayton, Ohio, 
three long rows of Gladiolus, contain- 
ing about twelve thousand bulbs which 
have not been moved for eight years. 
The ground has frozen in the last 
three years to a depth of one foot or 
more and they have not been injured. 
The collection contains most of the 
popular varieties. They do not receive 
more than the ordinary amount of 
mulch. In keeping with J. R. L.’s 
statement that the bloom is as good as 
those planted in the Spring, these 
show up in splendid shape, Evelyn 
Kirtland being especially fine. 


W. T. MABON, (Ohio) 


Epitor’s Note :— 

Instances like the above have been reported 
from time to time, where bulbs have been left 
in the ground for one or two Winters, but, so 
far as I know, this is the first time that Gladi- 
olus bulbs have been left in the ground for as long 
a period as eight years, and the result ‘seems de- 
cidedly remarkable. The statement that the bloom 
is as good as from those planted in the Spring 
is interesting, but comparison, of course, is ex- 
tremely difficult; and it would seem that bulbs 
which have been in the ground for eight years 
must necessarily be more or less crowded and the 
bloom could not possibly be as good as it would 
have been from spring-planted bulbs. 

Those who have had Gladiolus bulbs winter in 
the ground without frost damage, report generally 
that such bulbs bloom later than those which 
are spring planted. This is doubtless caused by 
the fact that the bulbs do not go through the 
curing process in the regular way, which is 
natural for the life of the plant. The Gladiolus 
is not a plant of the North Temperate Zone, but 
of tropical origin, and in such location there is a 
dry season when the bulbs in the ground will be- 
come well-cured as compared with its experience 
in the North Temperate Zone, where the ground 
freezes to considerable depth each Winter. 


It has never been claimed by the Editor that 
bulbs staying in the ground would be surely frozen 
and worthless. It is only claimed that this is more 
likely to happen than that the bulbs survive. 
Different weather gives different results in ground- 
freezing, and different situations likewise. 

Had Brother Mabon told us more about how 
these bulbs were located, what soil they were in 
and whether protected or not, it would have been 
still more interesting. His. note in fact is rather 
too short and lacking in detail, considering the im- 
portance of the subject. 

Can any reader throw further light on this 
matter from personal experience with details as 
to soil, etc? 

MADISON COOPER 





Glad Varieties for Cutting 


The Gladiolus is preeminently a 
flower for cutting. In the garden it is 
apt to be ungainly and mussy in ap- 
pearance after the first few flowers 
have faded. Not all varieties, though, 
are to be recommended for cut flowers 
even though they are beautiful when 
freshly opened up. Many are deficient 
in lasting qualities; the flowers do not 
hold up; the last ones on the spike 
rapidly decrease in size and shrink 
into insignificance. 


Other beautiful varieties as, for in- 
stance, Mrs. Dr. Norton or Mrs. H. E. 
Bothin, suffer because the spike breaks 











over when only about half b 
out. The really good cut-flower 
eties will hold up straight to th 
until the last flower is gone. On tip 
the best, in my opinion, as q cut fi — 
is Virginia Hale, a variety which 
seldom hear about at the shows ™ 
has a medium-sized flower and ¢ i 
but the color is an indescribably dol 
cate blending of pink and cream ~ 
a clear yellow throat almost free fr 
any marking ; very dainty and ae 
and it holds up to the last flower.’ 
Other favorites of mine 
Lind, Giant Nymph, Dr. Van Pen 
Sheila, Prince of Wales;—all varieti . 
of graceful habit, clear color, and leet. 
ing to the tip of the spike. Yoy can't 
go wrong on any of them. 


E. C. BuRDICK, (Mich.) 





Gladioli in Missouri 


I am attaching hereto a list of Glagi. 
olus varieties which I have found as 
strong, medium and weak growers, 
based on my limited experience, which 
may perhaps be of some assistance tp 
KE. W. Beard, (Cent. N. Y.,) as men. 
tioned on page 545 of the December 
1926, FLOWER GROWER. I divided the 
varieties into three groups because ] 
could not class the medium growers 
either as strong or weak. 


STRONG GROWERS 
Alice Tiplady Mrs. H. E. Bothin 


Anna Eberius Myra 
Autumn Queen Orange Glory 
Avalon Purple Glory 
Corunna Pythia 

» Elkhart Richard Diener 
Giant Nymph Rose Ash 
Glendale Salmon Beauty 
Golden Glory Sheila 
Ida Van Sidney Plummer 
Jewell Twilight 
Lost Red Tyrian Beauty 
Mrs. F. C. Peters War 


MEDIUM GROWERS 


Aberdeen Mary Fennell 
America Mr. Mark 


Byron L. Smith Opaline 
Crimson Glow Pink Wonder 
E. J. Shaylor Red Emperor 
Gold Romance 

Ivory Scarlet Princeps 
Lilywhite Seabrook Gem 
Louise Superb 
Lustrous Youell’s Favorite 


Marshal Foch 


WEAK GROWERS 


American Beauty Mary Pickford 
Chicago White Mrs. Dr. Norton 


Deuil de Carnot Myrtle 
Empress of India Peace 

Europa Prince of Wales 
Giant White Rose 1910 
Golden Measure Rose Glory 
Heliotrope Schwaben 
Herada T. T. Kent 
Kunderdi Glory Unique 

Le Marechal Foch Violet Glory 


O. E. STEIMAN, (Mo.) 





Lice on Gladiolus Bulbs 


Some few years ago I noticed that 
my Gladiolus bulbs were infested with 
lice, and since then I do not store them 
away unless they are thoroughly diy. 

In storage, powdered gum camphot 
is placed in small open boxes as a ple 
ventative, one in each crate, 
neither lice nor other marauders have 
bothered my bulbs. 


ADAM STEINHAUER, (Mich.) 
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Useful Hints for May 


T must a gardener do in May, 
Central New York? May is 
the most active month of the year in 
the garden. There is so much to be 
done that it fairly staggers one to 
think about it. If April is dry, spad- 
ing can be disposed of then, if not, 
that is one of the first duties for May. 
Dig in plenty of fertilizer. Why not 
also fight pests, both bugs and disease 
by digging in some remedy, like Pyrox, 
which is for both troubles? Most in- 
sects and disease germs winter in 
the ground so why not start the battle 
against them there? This season is 
apparently going to be an early one 
(It is only March now), which will 
put this work ahead four or five weeks, 
leaving more time for the May rush. 


A few very hardy things were sown 
in April but nearly everything must 
be started this month. About the 
20th, is the date experienced gardeners 
give as safe for this section. Cold- 
frames or protected boxes can be used 
for starting seed earlier if one wishes 
to transplant. Even April is not too 
early for this, but care must be taken 
to cover the boxes or frames at night. 
Cold nights are to be expected during 
April and even early May. 

Many people during the rush of 
spring planting, delay perennials until 
June, July or even August. This is a 
mistake, except in the case of a few 
very rapid growers. Perennial seed 
should be started in May, preferably 
in frames, boxes, or protected seed 
beds. Early sowing will produce 
strong well-grown plants for setting 
out in September. This will prove 
much more satisfactory than trying to 
winter through delicate plants not 
mature enough to survive. 


Have you sprayed your Hollyhocks 
with Bordeaux or Pyrox? It is said 
that rust which is so unsightly on 
them can be prevented by a spraying 
as soon as the first tiny leaves begin 
to show. This Spring they are doing 
soin March. Either fight the disease 
or eradicate the plants if you wish 
an attractive garden. Rusty leaves are 
most unsightly. Many gardeners have 


discarded Hollyhocks because of this 
trouble, 


Much work can be done in the hardy 
borders during May, separating and 
resetting. Care must be taken not to 
disturb late-comers like Platycodons, 
however. Some perennials start 
growth very late in the Spring. Their 
locations should be specially marked. 


This is the month for digging and 
building that longed-for pool. Most 
of the Lilies and other water plants 
for it will not be received before J une, 
so May will give an opportunity to 
make ready for them. The hardy 
Lilies spread very fast and will soon 
fill up a small pool, so do not be ex- 
travagant and order too many. If di- 
mensions are sent, a reliable dealer 
will state how many and what plants 
will be needed. 


; A great deal of weeding can be done 
in May, thus eradicating the weeds as 
soon as they appear and can be dis- 
tinguished, and making later labors 
much lighter. 


_ Tobacco dust is excellent for digging 
into the soil to fight that miserable 
little pest, aphis. 


Lime is good to discourage slugs. 
No tiny seedlings will survive their 
ravages unless care is taken. Sift 
lime over the seed beds. Fine sulphur 
may be used too, to prevent “damping 
off.” Lime and sulphur can be ob- 
tained put together all ready to sift 
on the ground or over plants to pre- 
vent mildew. 





Editorial Notes 


‘THAT members of the Insect family 

can be classed as good, bad or in- 
different, much like humans, is known 
to amateurs in a general, rather hazy 
way, but what most of us do not know 
is, which is which? 


It is not very difficult to learn about 
many of the “bad bugs” and most peo- 
ple think of all Insects, except Bees, 
as bad. Why? Well, isn’t it prin- 
cipally because so little is written on 
the subject of the usefulness of many 
Insects? Some know in a general way 
about the wonderful work done for 
man, (not as an act of charity on the 
Insect’s part, but quite as effective 
as though it were,) in the cross-fer- 
tilization of Fruit-bearing trees, Flow- 
ers, Shrubs, etc. If the wind-fertilized 
plants were all that we had to depend 
on for food, our tables would not groan 
overmuch with the load put upon them. 


Some of. us, however, would like 
more than just a vague knowledge of 
the good done by Insects and especially 
would like to know which ones of 
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those found commonly in our gardens 
are good and should be protected, at 
least to the extent of not being killed 
on sight, as well as those that are “‘in- 
different” or just harmless. 


The American Museum of Natural 
History has a very interesting article 
on “Friendly Insects” in its March- 
April, 1926 magazine, “Natural His- 
tory,” but it just whets one’s desire 
to know the names of such friends, 
and have at least a bowing acquaint- 
ance with those likely to be met in 
one’s own garden. Such information 
is very difficult to obtain. It seems as 
though an intensely interesting book 
might be written on “Friendly In- 
sects.” 

There is one pretty little Beetle 
which has fortunately been protected 
by sentiment, not because it was known 
to be very valuable economically to 
man, but because of a kind of love of 
it instilled into childish hearts by that 
old ditty, 

“Ladybird, Ladybird, fly away home; 


Your house is on fire, your children 
alone!” 


Odd isn’t it, the hold such little 
jingles get on the mind and the way 
that they pass down the ages from 
generation to generation? 

The Ladybug is such a dainty, 
pretty, little bit of insectdom that it 
is no wonder it has for countless years 
been styled “Ladybird.” 

There are several species of this 
Beetle, all of which are great eaters, 
devouring with relish those common- 
est of all pests, Aphids (plant lice). 
They also live on scale Insects and 
such-like plant parasites. 

Asiatic Ladybugs have been im- 
ported to our Pacific Coast by fruit 
growers to fight San José Scale. An- 
other Scale pest injuring Orange and 
Lemon trees was successfully com- 
batted a few years ago by Australian 
Ladybugs brought into California for 
that purpose. 

This is one friendly Insect to be 
protected. 


The Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State are sending out in- 
formation about three especially prev- 
alent Insect Pests, or bad bugs, and 
organizing a campaign against them. 
One is the Tent Caterpillar. The pres- 
ence of this destructive pest is most 
evident as one drives along country 
roads where so many trees are dis- 
figured by ugly webs, or tents, cover- 
ing ends of branches, or at the crotch 
of alimb. Unless those found on wild 
trees, such as the various kinds of 
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Wild Cherry are destroyed, fruit and 
shade trees can hardly be kept free 
from them. From April to July the 
nests, which then contain large num- 
bers of Caterpillars, should be burned. 
This work must be done with great 
care not to injure the trees and set fire 
to other things. It must always be 
done in early morning or late evening 
when the inhabitants are at home. 
The tent is their house from which all 
members of the family go forth to 
feed upon nice juicy leaves. If the 
house be destroyed during their ab- 
sence they, like sensible beings, will 
immediately proceed to build another 
usable home. 


Early in the Spring the Caterpillars 
are very tiny and cover themselves 
with but a tiny nest which they en- 
large as they grow and need more 
room. April and May are good times 
to destroy them but they are not very 
noticeable in the Spring and must be 
hunted for. 


Another pest that must be fought 
is the Bagworm which is especially 
harmful to Evergreen Trees, although 
it feeds on Deciduous Trees also. Un- 
til May, hunt for its bags (nests) 
which are on Evergreens and so cam- 
euflaged as to resemble a twig. Each 
bag contains in the neighborhood of 
200 eggs. The bag is really a cocoon. 
Unlike most insects the cocoons of the 
Bagworm are not for pupae only, but 
those containing females are also in- 


cubators. The female deposits its 
eggs within the bag and then dies, so 
that destroying the bags in the Spring 
before the larvae leave is very effective 
work. Hand picking is said to be most 
desirable. 

Authorities say that Birds are not 
much of enemies of this pest, but 
Nature has provided a parasite fly to 
prey upon them. The eggs of this 
fly are laid among those of the Bag- 
worm. The former evidently hatch 
soonest for they live as maggots upon 
eggs of the latter. 


Then there is the Fall Webworm. 
These build nests which in the Fall 
look like those of the Tent Caterpillar 
of Spring. Probably most people think 
they are the same insect. During 
April and May these must be dealt 
with by hunting for the cocoons in 
fence corners, on houses, and in crev- 
ices in the bark of trees; in fact any- 
where that the Caterpillar can find a 
protected spot which looks safe. 

Children love to hunt for cocoons, 
egg-rings and even Caterpillars, espe- 
cially if by so doing they can increase 
their supply of spending money a little. 
Start a crusade against these three 
pests. 


We are pleased to have this month 
a very useful article from Mrs. Cum- 
mins, the author of that delightful 
new garden book, “My Garden Comes 
of Age.” 





A Way to Get Rid of Rose Bugs 


BY JULIA H. CUMMINS 


VERY garden has its own pecu- 
E liar pest according to the climate 
and soil, and gardeners are re- 
alizing more and more that the surest 


remedy is to grow strong, healthy 


plants which can resist disease. But 
there is one enemy which the stoutest 
plant cannot resist, which, indeed, 
seems to thrive upon luxuriance,—I 
refer to the Rose Bug. 


To those whose gardens do not lie in 
sandy soil this insect can have no 
terrors, for it incubates in sand, and, 
emerging in June, appears as a gray- 
ish Beetle, about half an inch long, 
which devours all sorts of foliage, and 
is particularly devastating to Roses, 
Peonies, and all light-colored flowers. 

As I am one of those, whose gardens 
lie in sand, I have suffered for years 
from the devastations of this Insect, 


~~, 


and I devoted several pages of my re- 
cent book on gardening to my unsuc- 
cessful experiments with every sort of 
spray and powder. 


It was in answer to those pages of 
discouragement that I received a letter 
from an unknoyn lady assuring me 
that I need suffer no more from the 
pest. In the generous spirit that 
prompts enthusiastic gardeners, she 
handed on to me the information given 
to her by a Rose-grower who had rid 
his sandy garden of the Insect. 

The remedy is this,—buy Sulphate 
of Iron (green Vitrol) in bulk, crush 
it to the consistency of coarse salt, 
and scatter it on the ground beneath 
the plants upon which the Insects feed. 
Do this once a week during the rose- 
bug season just before a rain, or in 
dry weather follow it up with a thor- 











ough soaking with th = 
Sulphate of Iron MUST Bare atie 
DOWN INTO THE SOIL, AR ete 
Insects have gone, this must the 
tinued once a month throughout 
entire Summer, and I add, on the 
responsibility, that it would be “Wom 
a pound of cure” to start the 9 Me 
month applications early in the Spri 
My unknown gardening friend wo 
on to tell me that she and her husband 
had bought an old farm in New Hi 
shire, which had not been under 
tivation for thirty years, and at 
time of purchase was in a bad state 
neglect and literally devoured by . 
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low 


Bugs. A Grape arbor, fift 
and ten wide, never had > ae a 
set a Grape, and everything else, in. - 
cluding an old Camperdown Elm, was = 
riddled and almost destroyed duri iust 
the Rose-bug season, which veal - r 
lasts from three to six weeks, : on 
After using the Sulphate of Ip bloo 


one year, the Insects were 
diminished, and the second year the . 


were so lessened that the long -” 
arbor was full of fruit, and Peonies pa 
could be kept clear with a little hand. ot 

picking in the morning, while the 

third year the pest was virtually ex. 
terminated. Ch 
The Iron is supposed to have a tonic A 
effect upon plants, and certainly has is | 
no harmful results, not even discolor. PT 
ing grass. tree, 
I am sure this remedy will be good  “™™ 
news to all gardeners who suffer from 2” 
the depredations of the Insect. It yee 
sna. 


efficacy depends largely upon the faith. 


fulness with which it is applied Si 





throughout the Summer,—but to those a 
who, like me, have often started to ent =~ 
a Rose or a Peony only to find ita aie 
solid ball of Rose Bugs, it should be char 
well worth the effort. trast 
Coco 
He 
Marica Northiana red | 
RS. H. McKEE, of Ohio, asks on @ right 
page 143 of the March Frowm @ “leat 
GROWER, about the peculiar way that @ ‘Vv 
her Marica bloomed from the side of ol 
a leaf. Well that is what I thought a pone 
first, but a more careful examination B oly 
of my plant, which blossomed om @ told 
Lincoln’s Birthday, 1926, for the first ie 
a 


time, showed me that the “leaf” is not 
a leaf but a flat leaflike flower stem Th 


It is narrower, has a heavier mid-rib, Pick 
and no curve toward the bottom on the —_ 
inner edge, as the leaves have. This with 
flower stalk grows very long in tim, & the 
and bends over so that the little nev walk 
plant, which comes from a greg to tr; 
sheath beside the buds, directly afte in v 
the buds have all blossomed out, could # Calif 
if soil were available in another j@ Slow 
placed at the right distance, tout then 
the earth and take root. In the gi whit, 
dens of Brazil where it is said to come 4 ply 
from, these flower stems no @ sugg 
simply bend down, allowing the baby make 


plants to get started a couple of fe Ex 
from the parent plant. Last year I 
the young plants on until the stem 
finally broke with the weight, as I 
not know how large to let the littl 
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fore cutting them off. 
‘abies off the shoots and potting 

I cut the flower stems at the 
m as near to the plant as I could. 
The new plants root very easily. 

My Marica Northiana which is less 

two years old has done unusually 
= ¢ February sending up two 
fl wer stalks and this year three. Feb- 

“ 95th, each stalk had a blossom, 
and as the plant is, so far as I am 
unknown in this section, it is an 
object of great interest. “Marica” held 
a ite a reception and was. greatly ad- 
mired. Its blossoms are Iris-like, the 
lower petals white and the tiny inner 
ones & beautiful blue. Nothing can be 
much more lovely than these blossoms 
especially with the sun shining | on 
them. If one wants an extra “thrill, 
just look at a bloom of Marica through 
, reading glass. Four or five blos- 
goms come from each stem; the plant 
blooming for three or four weeks. 

This very satisfactory plant is 
shown in the June, 1926, FLOWER 
GROWER on page 243, and in the Au- 
gust, 1926, number, on page 372. 





Character in Royal Palm Trees 


A wee girl sits beside her father, who 
is driving across a drouth-scorched 
prairie in Iowa. He points to a green 
tree, growing by a stream, and says, 
“The righteous man shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, that 
bears his fruit in season, his leaf also 
shall not wither.” 

Since then, many trees seem to me to 
have ethical character as well as in- 
dividuality. They often suggest poetry, 
proverbs or texts. Perhaps no other 
order of trees shows as great diversity of 
character as the Palm. A striking con- 
trast to the careless character of the 
Coconut tree is found in the Royal Palm. 


Here is a tree with a purpose true, 
and dares to make it known. That pur- 
pose is to reach the sky in the most up- 
right and unencumbered way. It has a 
clean, whitish, stout trunk growing to 
seventy-five or one hundred feet. Out of 
this white trunk rises a shining grass- 
green shaft from whose top grow the 
great plumous leaves. It is so like one 
column set upon another, that an oft 
told tale says: A lady tourist exclaimed, 
“How can the government afford to build 
all those cement posts to plant trees in?” 


The flowers and seeds, until fallen or 
picked, remain ornamental. Even a leaf, 
ready to fall, snaps off and springs away, 
leaving the tree a symbol of eternal youth 
without blemish or hint of decay. It is 
the perfect tree for bordering avenues or 
walks. They do not thrive when exposed 
to trade winds. Probably could be grown 
in wind-protected frostless sections of 
California. The scientific name of the 
genus is Oredoxa, meaning Mountain 
Glory. A thoroughfare bordered with 
them Is a glorious sight. Their stately, 
white colonnades, apparently supporting 
a blue dome with majestic, green plumes, 
suggest, “Him that overcometh will I 


make a pillar in the temple of my God.’ 


Except for ornament the Royal has 
fewer uses than most of the Palms. It 
not need other usefulness, such 

uty is reason enough for being. 


“Gray Goose” (In California Garden) 
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Gladiolus and Asters Year after 
Year in the Same Ground 


To THe EpitTor:— 


Every year I have a large bed of Gladiolus, 
about 1,500, and another of China Asters. I can- 
not put them in fresh places, but must put them 
year after year in the same ground. 

Now I know that next year they are not going 
to do well, as it will be the 4th year in the same 
place. Can you tell me if there is any special 
preparation I can give the soil that will overcome 
this difficulty? The soil is clay, and fairly rich. 


Mrs. A. M. G., (So. N.Y.) 

Answer :—You are wise in anticipating 
trouble, but it does not follow that 
trouble will follow its anticipation, but 
usually when we anticipate trouble we 
set our minds to securing ways to avoid 
it, and therefore are more likely to avoid 
trouble by anticipating it, than to as- 
sume that all is well. 

As it is necessary to plant the same 
crop in the same ground year after year 
about the best that can be done is more 
thorough cultivation. This may mean a 
second spadirfg of the ground in the 
Spring and perhaps a spading of the 
ground after the crop is removed in the 
Fall. A deep spading in the Fall, leav- 
ing the ground open during the Winter, 
will allow a quick aeration and good 
purification which is of course desirable. 
Failing to spade in the Fall a double 
spading in the Spring will do, especially 
if sunshine cannot be had after the first 
spading, as it may work wonders in puri- 
fication and vitalizing the soil before 
planting. ; 

It is doubtful if there is any possibility 
of chemical treatment or chemical fer- 
tilizers which can be used which will be 
better, and if the ground is kept well cul- 
tivated and well fertilized these troubles 
will be overcome. 

Is there any practical suggestions, 
friends, that you can think of in con- 
nection with the above explanation?. And 
has any one had experience with chemical 
treatment of soil as above suggested? Of 
course, we know that a thorough steam- 
ing or sterilizing of the soil would do 
the work, but this is impracticable in 
the average garden. 

—(THE EpITor) 





Bird Manure for Dahlias 


To THE Eprror:— 


I have seven sacks of bird manure, a great deal 
of which is pigeon manure. Will you please tell 
me if this is all right for Dahlias? 


Mrs. Witt Kemp, (Ind.) 

Answer:—If Dahlia growers are cor- 
rect in recommending scant manuring 
for Dahlias, it is more than probable 
that your bird manure, which of course 
would resemble hen manure, should not 
be used alone. It might be mixed with 
stable manure to the rate of about 25% 
bird manure to 75% stable manure. Or 
the bird manure could be composted with 
sods, in about the same proportion. 
Either method would make the bird ma- 
nure safe to use on any crop. 

Dahlias do not require much manure 
on good ground or they are likely to be 
forced to grow too much foliage which 
would result in scant bloom in some 
cases. 

Has any reader further suggestions? 


—(THE EpITorR) 





Frost Damage to Trees 


To Tue Eprror:— 

Can you tell us the cause of the loud popping 
of trees during cold weather and whether or not 
such sounds indicate damage to the trees? 

G. R. T., (Ohio) 

Answer :—In many cases it is believed 
the noise is due to the actual rending of 
tissues of the tree. In other words the 
tree is split by the expansion of the liquid 
contained within. The expansive force 
of freezing water is almost unlimited and 
during periods of severe cold, trees may 
be permanently injured and in some cases 
will die eventually as a result of such 
injury. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





Wants to Grow Bulbs and Seeds 
Commercially in California 


To THE EpitTor :— 
I am moving to California and would appre- 


ciate your advice in the matter of growing bulbs - 


and seeds to be sold through advertising,—say 
perhaps by advertising in THE FLOweR GROWER. 
Have had considerable experience with home 
flowers and vegetables, but wish to engage on a 
commercial basis. What bulbs or flowers would 
you recommend, and do you deem it profitable? 
I am not looking for big returns, but a com- 
fortable living, doing a work which I enjoy. 


J. V., (Penna.) 

Answer :—Essentially this question 
comes up repeatedly, and is impossible 
of answer by any experienced or truthful 
person, because sufficient facts are not 
known to warrant more than a rough 
suggestion. | \4 

It may be stated, however, that anyone 
who has not had commercial experience 
in the growing of flower stocks or who 
does not associate himself with someone 
who has had such experience, assumes a 
grave risk in going into business as sug- 
gested. 

Just because a person likes to do some- 
thing in an amateurish way, it does not 
follow that this work when reduced to a 
commercial basis can be made either 
profitable or likeable. Things which we 
may dabble in as a hobby or for recrea- 
tion, become nothing but hard work when 
handled as a business; and especially if 
one is expected to secure a considerable 
income toward a’ livelihood. 

And I might go on and expatiate a bit 
and draw useful lessons from the question. 

All of us get tired of our daily grind, 
whatever it is, that we do six or seven 
days in the week, (or perhaps only five 
days in the week, under Henry Ford’s 
idea) and it becomes monotonous and 
nothing but work. My work with THE 
FLOWER GROWER, for instance, while it is 
enjoyable and I like it, in all its details, 
is decidedly burdensome when covering 
a period of weeks, months and years. 
The same is true of any enterprise no 
matter how much we like the work. 
After it becomes our chief activity, espe- 
cially to provide a living income, it is 
nothing but work when reduced to its 
lowest terms. 

Therefore, friends, don’t be in too much 
of a hurry to get into something about 
which you know little, expecting that 
it is going to pay you a profit. It is 
much more likely to pay you a loss and 
you are likely to dissipate the earnings 
of a lifetime on a business which you 
once regarded as an interesting hobby. 
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There is another side to the question: 
If one does not change his occupation, his 
vocation and his activity in general,— 
diversify,—he would become so circum- 
scribed and hidebound in his mental pro- 
cesses, that future progress would be 
difficult. 


I really did not intend to do so much 
blowing on this subject when I started 
out to answer this question, but it has 
so many ramifications that it is hard to 
know where to stop. 

MADISON COOPER 





Wants Gladiolus Like 


Prince of Wales 
To THE EpiTor :— 


Is there a better Gladiolus than Prince of Wales 
in just that shade of color? 

My Prince of Wales are decreasing in number 
of bulbs, there being no increase whatever in 
bulblets. What is the cause of this? 


O. E. S., (Mo.) 

Answer :—It is practically impossible 
to match colors in Glads exactly and 
there is probably no other Glad just the 
same shade as Prince of Wales. Halley, 
which is familiar to all, is quite similar 
in color and of a more rugged constitu- 
tion. It is not as pleasing a Glad be- 
cause of throat markings and brightness 
of color, but it is an outstanding variety 
and should be in every collection. 


The fact that your Prince of Wales are 
decreasing in number indicates disease, 
or poor growing conditions, or both. 
Possibly disease may be induced by lack 
of fertility in the soil. Prince of Wales 
is not a rugged growing sort, but does 
fairly well, although not nearly as desir- 
able from a propagating standpoint as 
Halley. 

—(THE EDITOR) 





Propagation Question 


To THE Epiror:— 


1. Can Rhododendron be grafted or budded on 
to our Laurel? 2. What style of budding or graft- 
ing is to be used? 3. Can the root be grafted the 
same as apple root seedlings? 4. Can Plum be 
grafted on to Myrobalan stock with the same pro- 
cess as Apple? Cc. W. M., (Penna.) 

Answer :—1. Rhododendron is regularly 
worked on the common wild species. 


2. The veneer graft is most common. 


8. Probably root-grafting could be 
used, but nurserymen have had greatest 
success with the veneer-graft under glass. 

4. Myrobalan stock is the common 
plum stock. It is usually budded out of 
doors. It can be grafted, but a higher 
percentage of success favors budding. 


H. B. T., (Tll.), (In Rural New- 
Yorker) 





Cacti in Cellar 


To THE EpitTor:— 


I have .a small collection of about 18 Cactus 
plants in pots, and, having no room this Fall for 
them in the house, I put them on a table in the 
cellar. I, have watered them about five times up 
to January Ist, and they seem to be coming along 
well. The cellar is dark but warm, as our water 
tank is located there and has a gas flame going 
under it all the time. Do you think that this 
will injure the plants? 

Mrs. K. C., (Ohio) 


Answer:—A gas flame in a tight room 
is likely to create conditions which will 
be detrimental to plant life, but there 
may be sufficient ventilation ‘present to 
overcome this. A cellar can be ventilated 
by opening a door or window a small 
crack when the temperature outside is 
not too low; or by care and attention 
even when outside temperature is below 
freezing point. This, of course, results 
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(in Winter) in very dry air, but this 
should not hurt Cacti. 

If the cellar is too warm, this may be 
partly overcome by covering the water 
tank (if not already covered) with regu- 
lar boiler covering which will not only 
make the cellar cooler, but save some 
heat or maintain the water at a higher 
temperature. 

Some light in the cellar is advan- 
tageous in a case of this kind, but not 
for plants generally, which are placed 
in the cellar during their dormant period; 
but some ventilation is imperative for 
best results in the storage of any prod- 
uct, composed of living tissue. 

— (EDITOR) 





Snapdragons Too Short 


To THE Ebp!tTor :— 


How about Snapdragons in the garden? Our 
plants have grown very strong but are too bushy. 
The stems are really too short to cut for any 
thing but our own use. We nipped the young 
plants once, but would like to know what more 
we should have done to give longer stems and 
any other information which might be helpful. 


H. M. R., (Maine) 


Answer :—Looks like lack of moisture 
in the soil or presuming ordinarily good 
garden soil, lack of nitrogen to give 
stem growth. But doubtless readers who 
have had more experience with Snap- 
dragons can offer detailed suggestions. 


—EDITOR 





To Destroy Earthworms 


To THE EpDIToR:— 


Can any reader advise a remedy for Earth- 
worms,—something that will destroy the Earth- 
worms without injury to the lawn? 


E. C. G., (Nebr.) 

Answer :—The necessity for destroying 
Earthworms in lawns may not ap- 
parent to all readers, but there may be 
situations where this is necessary. In 
answering the above question further, 
readers may elaborate on the subject as 
they think desirable. Some believe that 
Earthworms have a necessary place in 
the economy of plant life; others do not. 


—(EDITOR) 
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Spraying Brambles ~~ 
To Tue Eprror:— 


I should like to know when and 
my patch of Raspberries with. I cut 
old canes when they are through beara 
it do any good to spray them for ,u% 
Some of my Dewberry vines die 
the cause? Where can I get 


What to 
ae 
a Wo 
a ber What | 
E. R. F, (my 
Answer :—Most diseases of b 
are not controlled by spraying Tattle 
blue stem, crown gall, leaf cunt 
orange rust do not yield to sp aa 
_— — begins with good stoc en 
good land and with diseag resist, 
varieties. i 
Anthracnose may be controle 
ever, by spraying with lime-sulphur 1 : 
8, in the Spring before the leayes < 
out over half an inch, and again a 
before bloom with lime-sulphur 2% 
100. ; 


The dying back of the Dewberry ean 
is probably due to Winter cold, Dey. 
berries are not as hardy as Most the 
brambles. You can secure a spray 
endar from your experiment station’ 
Urbana, IIl. 


nn. &. -T. 
Yorker) 


(Ill.), (In Rural Ney 





Greenery with Glads 


To THE EbpITor :— 


We grow a great many Glads and sell g 
many cut flowers from them in sprays and 
We find it hard to get suitable green foliage 
go with them. As we do not have a gree 
can you suggest suitable plants that can be grom 
outside that one can use with them? 


HAROLD I. Perrin, (Nebr) 
Answer:—Various articles have } 
peared in past issues of THE Fig 
GROWER on suitable greenery for a 
flowers. Gypsophila (Baby’s Breath), 
and the common Asparagus foliage j 
used, as is also various kinds of Wii 
Ferns. For heavier Glads the comm 

Sumac leaves are sometimes used. 
Will not someone give us further sy 
gestions along this line, noting emp 
cially that sprays and baskets are unte 

discussion? 

—(THE Erm) 
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THE MATERIAL USED, 1S HALF INCH DRESSED 
LUMBER. THE BOTTOM 1S HINGED FOR CLEANING 
AND CHIMNEY PAINTED TO RESEMBLE BREM 
WHEN FINISHED, PAINT BROWN, GREY, OR 
GREEN, FOR MARTIN OR BLUE BIRD 
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Planetary Influences on Weather 


To THE Boe Department will not admit the 

The vere, Derenge forecasting. Do they 

the planets have any influence on the 

admit that And is there any possibility of definite 

weather? 4m to what planets are the cause of 

a “ogg Sarticular weather conditions as we 
in 


know N. Conroy, (Michigan) 


._I do not know of any one in 

a Saline who does not admit 

possibility of long-range weather 

ing. Long-range forecasting has 

heen the goal constantly kept before the 

reau for many years and from the 

Sat official down to the youngest 

pi Observer, there lies the constant 

hope that sometime the department will 
be able to make a long-range forecast. 

The one thing that the Bureau refuses 
to admit in regard to long-range fore- 
casting, is that they do not have at this 
time sufficient data to justify the at- 
tempt to make a long-range or seasonal 

ast. 
Ss now generally admitted by the 
large body of scientists that solar radia- 
tion is the primary cause of all weather 
and weather changes such as we are 
interested in on the earth’s surface. _ 

The Chief of the Weather Bureau in 
his last annual report says: “The public 
may rest assured that the Bureau is 
diligently searching for a sound basis 
for long-range forecasts. Our leaders 
note and utilize every real advance, 
wherever made, in the science, and the 
Weather Bureau is prepared to engage 
in public long-range forecasting just as 
soon aS an assured scientific basis for 
such forecasts has been formulated.” 

It may be said without fear of refuta- 
tion, that planetary influence of any kind 
is so slight as to become a negligible fac- 
tor in weather conditions at the surface 
of the earth, and none of the minor 
planets have any considerable influence 
or are the cause of definite or particular 
weather conditions affecting us on the 
earth. 

They, of course, shine only by reflected 
heat as a rule and the amount is so 
slight as to be unimportant in affecting 
our weather. 

Belief in the influence of the moon is 
perhaps more general than the belief in 
the influence of the minor planets on 
weather, but a check up on weather 
changes and moon changes does not show 
the relationship claimed for the moon. 
The moon’s changes occur at the same 
time over vast distances on the earth 
and many kinds of weather will be found 
in that distance. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





Is there a Hardy Cactus? 
To THE Eprror :— 


Is there a hardy Cactus that may be started 
from seed, and which will live and bloom in 
Northern Ohio? If so, will you please give me 
the name or names? 


D. H. SANForD, (Ohio) 

Answer:—The Cactus species known 
to be reliably hardy under conditions 
prevailing in Northern Ohio are few. 
Northern gardeners have been content to 
grow them as house plants and little or 
nothing has been done in the way of ex- 
periment. The Prickly Pear, Opuntia 
rafinesquii, with yellow flowers, and the 
two “cushion” Cacti, Mammillaria mis- 
souriensis, yellow; and M. vivipara, pink; 
ave been grown with success in the 
latitude of New York City. Possibly 


vets are others, but reliable data are 
ng. 
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I have a little Prickly Pear from 
British Columbia, where the temperature 
goes below 40 below, but it is so small 
and stunted looking as to be of no value 
other than as a curiosity. 

The hardiness of plants, including 
Cacti, is not to be determined by latitude 
and temperature alone, though these are, 
of course, important. Under favorable 
conditions of drainage, and protection 
from prevailing winter winds, a consid- 
erable number of species indigenous in 
the Southwest have been wintered suc- 
cessfully in the open where temperature 
dropped to 20 below. 

While many Cacti, Opuntias in par- 
ticular, will endure a lot of water during 
the growing season, none can stand wet 
feet in Winter. Drainage and shelter 
from winter blasts being attended to, 
the presence of considerable lime in the 
soil seems to be the deciding factor. 

Except as a scientific experiment, the 
growing of Cacti from seed is a snare 
and a delusion. The same time and 
labor, at 25c a day, would buy more and 
better stock than one can grow. The 
seedlings are long in appearing; are 
cranky as to conditions; subject to many 
fatalities; and a long, long time reaching 
an appreciable size. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 





Fertilizing a Garden 


To THE EpITror:— 


Will you advise me with regard to the use of 
poultry manure as a general fertilizer and what 
proportion of acid phosphate to use with it? 
With wood ashes, it is the only manure available, 
as I keep no other live stock now. My soil is 
sandy loam, and I would like to raise a good gar- 
den and about one-fourth acre of Potatoes, and 
if possible, a small (one-fourth to three-fourths 
acre) plot each of field Beans and India or Buck- 
wheat. This last for feed and scratch litter for 


about 40 hens. Of course hens will have other 
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feed. Contrary to most advice we have raised 
large and fine crops of Potatoes with nothing but 
hen manure and ashes, both carefully stored, and 
mixed just at the moment of using, and a large 
handful dropped in the furrowed ground at one 
side of the seed piece of Potatoes and covered at 
once, but have never used any acid phosphate. I 
shall have to hire all work done that I cannot do 
myself, and I want to get the best possible results 
for the money expended. I shall have to buy 
commercial fertilizer anyway to help out. What 
would you advise regarding that? 
A. R., (Vt.) 


Answer:—We have explained this 
matter of ehicken manure and acid phos- 
phate many times. Our practice is to 
keep such manure as dry as possible, 
fine it and mix at the rate of 7 lbs. of 
fine manure to 3 lbs. of the phosphate. 
As to the wood ashes the best advice is 
not to mix them. The wood ashes con- 
tain lime and potash in such form that 
there will be a chemical combination with 
the chicken manure so that ammonia will 
be set free and lost. As we have ex- 
plained, when this combination is made 
above ground, some loss occurs because 
the ammonia passes away into the air. 
When the mixture is put into the soil 
and covered at once, immediately after 
mixing, there is little loss because the 
escaping ammonia is held in the soil. We 
think you would obtain better results by 
mixing the manure and acid phosphate, 
using that in or near the hill of Pota- 
toes, and then scattering the wood ashes 
separately around, outside of the hill, 
and working it fully into the ground. 
Another objection often urged against 
wood ashes for Potatoes is that the lime 
in the ashes will often increase the scab 
on the potato crop. The theory of this 
is that this disease is spread by a germ 
which is more active in an alkaline soil 
or condition. The lime in the ashes 
sweetens the soil and makes the scab 
germs worse. This is usually true, 
though we sometimes have reports from 








Bloom time at Indian Spring Farms, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


As Indian Spring Farms is located on the Rochester-Syracuse highway, one mile 
West of Baldwinsville, many tourists are attracted by the beautiful display of bloom 
from May through until Fall. 


The above photograph was made when Peonies were at their best. 
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people who say they use wood ashes 
freely, but never have trouble from scab. 
On our own soil an increase of scab al- 
ways follows the use of ashes. 

As for commercial fertilizers, for the 
small quantity you will need we should 
try one of the mixed grades sold by some 
first-class manufacturer. If you want to 
try home-mixing, you can use at the rate 
of 1 lb. nitrate of soda, 1 lb. tankage or 
dried blood, three parts acid phosphate, 
and one part sulphate of potash—but 
these small quantities will probably be 
too expensive.— (Rural New-Yorker) 





Red Ants on Roses 


To THe EpitTor :— 


I would like some advice as to the getting rid 
of large red Ants that infest my Roses. They 
do not seem to bother or injure other plants, but 
they gather at the base of a Rose, fasten their 
-nippers on the roots, and are not noticeable until 
the bush begins to droop. Then it is likely to be 
too late. Have used “Bee” insect powder, but 
with only fair success. 

W. J. C., (La.) 


Answer :—Getting rid‘of Ants is no 
joke. The conventional method is to use 
carbon bi-sulphate, of which stinking 
substance a tablespoonful is poured into a 
hole near where the Ants are and then 
stopped up. I know of nothing better 
than this. 

J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Division of Work Among Bees 


To Tue EpiTor :-— 

Which Bees have the hive, the old or young? 

A. M. A. 

Answer :—The older Bees are the field 
workers, the young Bees act as nurses. 
Under normal conditions it is the young 
Bees that feed the newly-hatched larvae 
and keep things polished and cleaned up 
in the hive. If you watch the Bees dur- 
ing a bright and sunny day while they 
are working heavily, you will see many 
of the young Bees out for a play spell. 
They fly up and down, back and forth 
around the hive. Some say they are 
marking the location of their home, but 
except for these play spells it will be 
many days before they leave the hive for 
their first load of pollen or honey. But 
the life of a honey Bee is brief at best, 
for during the height of the honey har- 
vest a Bee rarely lives over six or seven 
weeks. 
—G. W. B., (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Gladiolus Questions 


To THE EpitTor :— 

I planted some bulblets last December with ap- 
parent good success, as they germinated and grew 
very quickly; but now, (March 2lst,) they have 
al! turned brown and look withered and dried 
up. Is this usual with bulblets?. And is it time to 
dig them when they are in this condition? None 
of them bloomed. Please advise me what to do. 

I would also like to know what the Primulinus 
Glads are. Are they a species of the Gladiolus, 
and how can one distinguish them from true 
Glads ? 

CHARLES DIEHL, (Fla.) 

Answer:—While a growth of three 
months of Glads may be considered a fair 
season in Florida, never having had ex- 
perience in that climate, I am in doubt, 
and will be glad to have someone who 
knows conditions in that state cover this 
subject fully. Anyway, when the foliage 
has died down, it is time to dig. Indeed, 
in the North, bulblets are mostly dug 
while the foliage is still green as it is 
much easier then, to dig bulblet-grown 
stock. 

There is a species of Glads known as 
Primulinus, from South Africa, and 
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characterized chiefly by the hooded form 
of the upper petals of the flower. Prim- 
ulinus species run mostly to yellow 
shades, and the flowers are rather small, 
widely spaced on the stem, and the stem 
of a light and willowy character. 

Prims have been described many times 
in these columns, and in many different 
ways. The species have been used very 
largely for crossing with other species 
and with hybrids to produce new vari- 
eties. 

MADISON COOPER 





Glads Fail to Bloom 


To THE Eprror:— 

Will you please advise me, if when a Gladiolus 
“comes blind” or fails to bloom, there is any pos- 
sibility of its blooming the following season? 

E. L. FONVIELLE, (N. C.) 

Answer:—There is not only a good 
possibility of Glads blooming in 1927 
which failed to bloom in 1926, but it is 
much more than probable that they will. 
Glads sometimes take a rest for one year 
in this way, and the next year may per- 
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Pronunciation of Peony 


To THE Eprror:— 

Please tell me the cor 
Peony. The Peony fields nearest on ution « 
but many others say Pe-ony, | heen Peo, 
nies for so long that I just cannot fob, Pos 

Ms. AG. By (ig 

Answer :—Without knowing jug 
is correct technically, I do know that 
prominent growers give the accent 
first syllable with the long soung of 
and this is probably the accepted ‘ 
nunciation, although it seems Quite 
ural to accent the “o” and many - 
do this, especially those who have 
familiar with the subject through 
ing rather than through contact vit 
growers. 

Any further discussion will pe 


come. — (Ebr) 
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Propagating the Rose 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


grafting, layering, and by cut- 
tings. 

Budding on Manetti stock is gener- 
ally practiced as this gives a better 
root system to weak-growing varieties, 
although many do well on their own 
roots, from cuttings. 

Rugosa and Brier stock is also used. 
Rugosa stock is best for standard 
Roses, and is propagated by cuttings, 
taken in Fall or early Spring. Manetti 
stock is imported from France, or 
propagated by mound layering. In 
budding, the bud is taken from well- 
ripened wood that has flowered, and 


R erat are propagated by budding, 


is inserted in the stock, low down» 
the north side, as illustrated. During 
the Summer the buds should be shajg 
with shingles and the raffia cut ty 
months after the bud has set. 

In the Spring of the following yey 
the stock is cut down above the bul 
which, during the Summer will & 
velop into a new bush. Rugosa sty 
is budded the same way. 

Cuttings of Roses can be rooted wih 
100% success if they are taken in Ay. 
gust, and placed close together in rm 
in sandy soil, and shaded. 

Roses can be layered, or “ringei’ 
or easily rooted from green cutting 
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QUESTIONS 


STATICE FAILS TO MATURE 


‘no Russian Statice, Suworowi, 
oil, i have found that the plants 
£ w well until the spikes begin to form 
and at that stage the plant begins to 
turn yellow and show red autumn colors, 
and the spikes droop and the plants die. 
Have tried different good soils with the 
same results and with few exceptions 
have been unable to grow this plant to 
a stage suitable for cutting. The past 
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two seasons have been wet at the time 
of blooming and it has occurred to me 
that the plant might need drier seasons 
to succeed best. 

Would like some personal experience 
from readers as to how the plants can 
be successfully grown and brought into 
bloom. ¥5 

D. L. B., (Mich.) 


SUPPORTS FOR PEONIES WANTED 


A subscriber in Wisconsin wants in- 
formation about the best method of sup- 
porting Peonies. 

There are such on the market in the 
form of wire, but perhaps some home- 
made arrangement can be suggested too. 

Will those who have had experience 
please tell how they have handled this 
matter? 

—THE EDITOR 
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TROUBLE WITH BEGONIA 


I have a Cincinnati Begonia (Gloria). 
It is a good-sized plant and is through 
blooming and it has begun to shed its 
leaves and is practically bare. I keep 
it quite.warm, and as it is a plant re- 
quiring much water, I give it water 
every day. I have also put some insect 
powder around on the soil, although I 
could see nothing working on the root. 

Would like suggestions as to proper 
treatment as I fear that I will lose the 
plant. 

Mrs. S. I. CARNEY, (Ohio) 


GROWING GLADS, IRIS, AND LILIES 
FROM SEED 
Please answer through the columns of 
your paper, the following: 
I have tried to grow Gladioli, Iris, and 
Gold-banded Lilies from seed, but have 





A Completely Equipped Four-room Home’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


4-A-9, you have an excellent example 

of the theory that a small, inexpensive 
home can be as attractive and comfort- 
able as a larger, more expensive dwelling. 

It is really much more difficult to plan 
a small home than a large one. The 
limits of space and purse must be con- 
stantly kept in mind. To provide all 
necessary home convenience and comfort, 
to get the necessary rooms in a small 
area without crowding, to give the small 
home an air of spaciousness and liv- 
ability, requires the closest kind of study 
and planning. 

This home has neither cellar nor sec- 
ond story. Louvres in the gables give 
the roof ventilation so that the rooms be- 
neath can be kept cool in hot weather. 
The exterior is finished in wide siding on 


|: THIS delightful Colonial bungalow, 


frame construction. All windows have 
double-hung sash and solid shutters. 

The entrance is through a graceful 
latticed porch on which side benches are 
attractive features. 

Probably the most attractive feature 
of this plan is an open porch of generous 
dimensions placed at the side where it 
has privacy. This has particular advan- 
tage in that it offers an outdoor dining 
room since it is conveniently located with 
respect to the kitchen. You can eat on 
the porch or in one end of the living 
room, at will, owing to the convenient 
way in which kitchen, porch and living 
room are related to one another. 

The living room is a generously pro- 
portioned, attractively arranged room. 
A fireplace gives an opportunity to warm 
the house on chilly days and forms at the 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House 


Service Bureau of the United States, Inc._—Home Plan No. 4-A-9 


same time the principal feature of the 
room. It has a mantel of a simple and 
pleasing Colonial design. At the right 
of the fireplace is a built-in bookcase. 


In a home as small as this, the house- 
wife will probably do most of her own 
work. Her attention is therefore called 
to the excellent kitchen. In the first 
place it is well-lighted. Furthermore, 
the openings are arranged in such a way 
that there is a free circulation of air 
through the room. The space for the 
refrigerator is provided with a door so 
that it can be iced from the outside. 
The kitchen is supplied with a broom 
closet, built in back of the bookcase in 
the living room. 


The back porch has been supplied with 
laundry tubs at one end and a good sized 
storage room at the other end. 


The bedrooms are of comfortable size 
and of such proportions that you will find 
it easy to arrange your furniture to ad- 
vantage. Each room has a liberal clothes 
closet. The bathroom is located between 
the bedrooms. There is a large built-in 
linen closet conveniently placed with re- 
lation to both bedrooms and bathroom. 

The lot size required would be 45 to 
50 feet. This house could be accommo- 
dated on a 40 foot lot if the side porch 
were eliminated. 
































*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped .en- 
velope for reply. 
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never been able to have seed sprout. 
Had four Iris sprout last Spring from 
a packet of seed, but only after about six 
weeks from date of planting. These 
grew until they were about an inch high 
and then gave up in disgust. 

All the above seed was planted in flats 
in the house. Want to try it again this 
Spring, but thought it might be better 
to plant in rows in a hotbed after it has 
been used for early spring plants. Could 
anyone answer this and tell how deep to 
plant seed, how long before they should 
sprout and any other instructions that 
would help? 

J. P. BRANCH, (Tenn.) 


ARBOR VITAE DOING POORLY 


We have several Arbor Vitae about 
six feet tall; this, the second Spring 
since their planting. Three of them are 
near a Walnut tree and are doing very 
poorly; in fact we feared we could not 
bring them through the Winter but they 
are still alive. We watered them through 
the Winter and sprinkled the foliage ac- 
cording to directions of a landscape gar- 
dener. The soil is very poor, underlaid 
with considerable lime, plaster and brick- 
bats. We wished to replace the soil be- 
fore planting the trees but the nursery- 
man who planted them said the soil was 
O. We have been advised not to 
supply stable manure. Is there any 
commercial fertilizer we can apply that 
will help them, or any other treatment 
you can suggest? Will appreciate any 
information you may be able to give us. 


K. H. Zwick, (Ohio) 
EpITor’s NOTE:— 


It is possible that the Walnut tree may 
have some poisonous effect on the soil, 
causing the Arbor Vitae to do poorly. It 
is probable that rotted manure spaded 
into the top soil not too close to the 
Arbor Vitae would be beneficial. If soil 
is poor, as suggested, commercial fer- 
tilizer probably would not be desirable. 

Can any reader offer further useful 
suggestions? 


GROWING CYCLAMEN 


Will someone please tell me how to 
carry over a Cyclamen bulb from one 
season to another? I would also like to 
know how to treat the bulbs after bloom- 
=a how to grow the Cyclamen from 
seed. 

I had several nice plants from seed, 
but just one leaf formed and they stood 
that way and seemed not to grow any 
more, and after several months, they 
died. 

Mrs. M. L. Harris, (Okla.) 


PLANTS FOR SHADY SITUATION—ROSES FOR 
BRICK CHIMNEY 


As an amateur with flowers, I have 
been helped immensely by THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

I would like your advice as to what to 
do with a soil that is necessarily damp 
and has a moss growth in spots. It is 
rich soil taken from a pasture creek, and 
in its present location receives sun from 
1 to 8 o’clock. This particular spot is 
on the west side of the house and I would 
like to know what I can grow there suc- 
cessfully. 

I also have a brick chimney on which 
I would like a Rambler Rose. What 
variety would be best for this purpose? 


Mrs. W. H. SCHMporrF, (IIl.) 


que Flower GROWER 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


Enclosed please find picture of a plant 
I have. Please tell me through your 
columns what it is. 

The bulb came from Africa and was 
sent me by a missionary. I plant the 
bulb out in the garden after warm 
weather and it makes a leaf growth. I 
take it up in the Fall and put it away 
and about the first of January it starts 
growth and will grow from one to three 
inches a day, and will grow a stock 
about 1% inches at the base. The bulb 
is six to seven inches in diameter and 
looks some like a Calla Lily bulb and 
produces small bulbs about the same way 
as a Caladium bulb does. 























I have tried the florists around here 
and none of them can name it. The 
flower is somewhat the shape of a Calla, 
only it is around the stock about six 
inches from the top end. The flower is 
not white, but on a red or brown shade; 
and when the flower begins to fade it has 
a very unpleasant odor. I give it no 
water, set it in a dish dry, and let it go. 


C.J. C., (Ind). 


SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC 


I am interested in understanding the 
“Signs of the Zodiac.” 

We hear older men tell us to plant 
Onion sets by the Down Sign; to plant 
Pole Lime Beans by the Up Sign. Do 
signs go down and then back to the head, 
or down one side and up the other? 

And the sign of the Moon:—It is said 
not to plant only when the Moon is full 
or when it is waning. 

This information may be interesting 
to others who might use the signs as 
well as myself. 


HENRY T. BERNARD, (Penna.) 


EpITor’s NOTE:— 

While much sport has been made of 
the old-fashioned people who plant seed 
by the Moon, even scientists are dis- 
posed to now give credence to such 
things, at least to a certain extent, or at 
least to the point of admitting that they 
are based on real influences and not on 
mere imagination. 

Will someone who understands the 
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NARCISSUS INFORMATION WANTED 


I put out some flowering bulbs 
years ago and they are oj 
Daffodils or eo lg Y The iat 
double yellow flower, and come y pty 
in the Spring. They have large a 
formed buds, but instead of being a va 
oo Ren — have green = 

roug eir blooms an 
open well. ‘<a ” 

Someone suggested taki 
bulbs, drying them, and resting’ ie 
during the Summer. 

Can you tell me how to treat the by 
or soil to give clear bright flowers? 


Mrs. M. L. Harris, (Okla,) 


NAME FOR PLANT 


A floral friend writes me gx 
plenty of “Kiss me over the conta a 
(or fence).” I have many flowers and 
have heard many local names, but never 
have seen such a plant. Who can nam 
it? Surely the name would tell the plan 
shouldn’t be catalogued by the name shy 
gave it. 

Mrs. McKeg, (Ohio) 


FAILURE WITH COLUMBINE 


I would like advice on growin 
Columbine or Aquilegia. My expe 
has been that the plants are attacked by 
a sort of crown rot after the blooming 
season. The old stalks rot off, and th 
new shoots of the second growth shriyd 
up and die. Sometimes I find a bore 
inside the crown, but usually I do not, 
and I have considered the borer was no 
the cause, but that the trouble was. 
diseased condition of the plant. 

I have bought plants from reliable 
nurseries, and I have bought seed and 
raised my own plants, and I have savei 
my own seed and raised my plants ther. 
from, and always with the same results, 
Seldom do any of the plants bloom mor 
than once. They almost always die from 
the crown rot. Dusting with sulphur a 
bordeaux mixture does not help. 

My soil is light, sandy loam which 
produces good Delphiniums, Irises, ete, 

My Columbine is the Scott Elliott 
strain and perhaps this is more subject 





Notes on Spraying 
(Concluded from Page 226) 


no time to make repairs after th 
spraying starts. The tank should k 
cleaned and, if it is a wooden one, filled 
with water to soak it up and stop the 
leaks. A weakness of many 
outfits is the spray hose. Connection 
which drip are a needless aggravation. 
A little attention with wrench ani 
pliers will tighten them, or if tha 
are beyond repair new connections maj 
be purchased for a few cents from 
any supply house. A shut-off w 
really shuts off is a great convenient 
and one that is altogether too rat 
The absence of a leakless sh 
must be attributed to carelessnds 
rather than to the slight expense 
volved. 
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TROUBLE WITH TREE LUPINES 


eward has an illustration on 
ot sat of the March issue, telling how 
to grow Tree Lupines. He says that if 
directions are followed, we will have the 
following year, a fine strong plant such 
as illustrated in his Figure 8. 

Now, my Lupines all died down in the 
Fall. How should I manage to keep them 
alive? That is the question that I would 
like to have answered. Can any reader 


ssist? 
: A. M. GaRLAND, (N.Y.) 
FREESIAS FROM SEED 
I want instructions for growing 


Freesias from seed,—growing for bulbs 
and not for flowers. If any reader has 
suggestions along this line, will be glad 
to have him give even a few hints as to 


to proceed. 
=e E. B.R., (Fla.) 
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PREPARING WILLOWS FOR BASKETS 


Can any of the readers tell me how to 
prepare Willows for Baskets;—when to 
cut and how to peel? We have them 
growing on the place. 

Iva REED, (N.Y.) 





BEST ROSES FOR NORTH MISSOURI 


What are the best dozen Roses for 
North Missouri,—Hybrid Perpetuals and 
Hybrid Tea Roses only to be considered? 


O. E. S., (Mo.) 


BUGS ON COREOPSIS 


Every year-my Coreopsis are attacked 
during the Summer by a slender, black, 
beetle-like bug. These bugs eat the 
petals from the flowers almost as fast 
as they bloom. 

Since they attack the blooms only, it 
seems a difficult problem to exterminate 
them. 

Has anyone advice to offer? 


J. C. CHATFIELD, (Okla.) 


CULTURE OF CALENDULAS 
Cultural information on Calendula 
plants would be interesting to me and 
any suggestions will be helpful. 
Mrs. S. F. F., (Fla.) 





ANSWERS 


MAKING FLORAL SPRAYS OR PIECES 


In answer to H. T. A., (Ohio,) in the 
December issue of THE FLOWER GROWER: 


There are two ways of making sprays 
in common use. The most common, we 
believe, is to take a splint of wood about 
16 inches long (longer or shorter depend- 
ing upon how large a spray we are mak- 
ing). Florists usually have among their 
stock of supplies, the green painted stakes 
used to stake plants such as Hyacinths, 
etc. Two of these stakes placed side by 
side make a very satisfactory foundation 
for a common spray. 


We will, of course, have on hand a sup- 
ply of hardy Ferns (Fern leaves) to be 
used as the foundation or background 
for the flowers of which the spray is to 
be made. 


Now for a cord or binder! Some 
florists use a soft wire which is put up 
on spools and sold at all florist’s supply 
stores; while others use nothing more 
than a good strong twine string to bind 
the Ferns and flowers to the foundation 
sticks. A strong florist’s thread, colored 
green, may be used. 


The art of arranging the material can 
only be learned from experience, after 





Horticultural Tributes to Our War Dead 
BY FELIX J. KOCH 


Starting at Cincinnati, as the “gate- 
way city” between the American 
North and the Old South, one of the 
patriotic organizations of the Mid- 


West has begun work with a most 
unique system of markers to the fallen 
of the Great War. 

You; I; or whoever else may have a 

















Soldier Memorial on a State Road is an Appropriate Country Setting 





relative or friend, fallen in the stu- 
pendous conflict, whose memory we 
would commemorate, and who has not 
thus been remembered in this way, 
may have a memorial placed for him 
for the small sum of ten dollars. 


These ten dollars then place in 
proper position, in the series, in the 
community along the highway from 
which the given man came, a small, 
concrete head-stone, made to slope to- 
ward the highroad; and on this a 
simple entablature with name and 
dates of birth and death, of bronze. 
Lettering on this entablature is of 
such a size as to be read very easily 
by passers on the road. 


Just a pace or so behind the stone, 
then, a small tree, of inexpensive and 
quick-growing native sorts, is set. 
Eventually these trees will not only 
shade the small concrete memorials, 
but interlace branches, to build one 
great tunnel of the road. 


Between tree and monument, flags, 
or on other occasions, floral tributes, 
to the dead are placed. 


While the memorial of tree and 
marker is intended for the fallen sol- 


-dier, it is also being urged that veter- 


ans still alive shall have a tree planted 
to each, as a Tree of Gratitude at es- 
caping from the conflict, in right posi- 
tion in the line. “Right position” is 
the one assigned each fighter from the 
area on the rosters, according to al- 
phabetic sequence of names. 


The markers and their trees are 
placed either side of the road, as cir- 
cumstances permit. Public quads at 
crossings, parks, broad slopes of 


ground to institutions, private lawns,— 
where owners grant permission,—are 
among the places used as memorial 
sites, 
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having watched some experienced florist 
do the work, and different instructions 
would be necessary depending on what 
kind of flowers the spray was to be made 
from. 

Another method that is sometimes 
used, and, to the writer’s mind, does not 
require quite so much skill as the above, 
is to use a form made by binding Sphag- 
num Moss on a splint of wood of: the re- 
quired length and size and then tying 
the Ferns, flowers and all filling material 
with wired toothpicks which florists have 
for this kind of work. These may then be 
stuck into the moss and arranged at 
will. 

Use plenty of Ferns for the back- 
ground and then use either Asparagus 
sprengeri, or Plumosa, for a filler. Gyp- 
sophila, Stevia or Statice or something 
with small flowers is also quite essential 
for filler. 

Some make sprays of Gladioli with no 
foundation other than their own stems. 
Arrange and bind them together with 
twine and use some filler with them. I 
have seen some very satisfactory pieces 
of this kind, but to my mind they are 
rather coarse and we prefer to use only 
the tips, or spikes with the stems re- 
moved, for spray or wreath work; and to 
use Gladioli in baskets or vases where all 
the stems are left on them. 

You will have no trouble finding all the 
supplies you need at any florist’s supply 


store. 
bh. S. BR. (Cind.) 


LICE ON GLAD BULBS 


Answering H. O. Clough, (Conn.): 

The lice reported as appearing on 
Glad bulbs are a type of aphis which 
lives under ground and which are fos- 
tered by ants which feed on the sugary 
exudation from these pests. Your soil 
is undoubtedly badly overrun with ants 
which deliberately carry these pests to 
the bulbs. When digging, a few may be 
dug with each bulb, or their eggs, which 
eventually hatch in storage. 

The best preventive in my estimation 
is the ridding of your soil of both the 
lice and the ants. This, in my experi- 
ence, may be gained by a tobacco treat- 
ment. 

When planting your bulbs, partly cover 
with soil, then spread a light layer of 
tobacco dust, powder or stems over them, 
and cover with balance of soil. Digging 
time will show bulbs without the pest. 

If your bulbs are already infested, best 
peel them and give a bath for six hours 
or longer in a solution of one part nico- 
tine sulphate to twenty parts of water 
with a little soap added. Drain and dry 
by exposure to air, before putting away 
for later planting. I have been given to 
understand that placing powdered cam- 
phor balls here and there through the 
storage cellar, has a tendency to discour- 
age attacks of this pest, which may also 
enter the storage room through an early 
flying brood of aphis. 

Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


NO SMOKE ON “SMOKE TREES” 


Answering the question of Mrs. W. L. 
M., (N.J.,) would state that as these trees 
produce their blossom buds at the season 
when Rose Beetles make their annual 
appearance in New Jersey, and as these 
Beetles seem to have a particular liking 
for the blossom buds of the Smoke Tree, 
it has been my experience during a resi- 
dence of several years in southern New 
Jersey to have the buds of my Smoke 
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Tree destroyed each year by the Beetles. 

As the ordinary sprays seem to have 
little effect upon Rose Beetles, the only 
method of combating their destructive- 
ness, in this respect, would seem to be 
picking them off by hand and dropping 
them in kerosene oil, which is not a 
practicable operation if the tree has at- 
tained any considerable size. 


G. B. E., (N.Y.) 


GROWING HUNNEMANNIA 


Replying to Mrs. F. L. Newkirk, re. 
Hunnemannia in the current issue: 

Why go to so much trouble with Hun- 
nemannia? Sow it outside like any an- 
nual. It is slow to germinate, doesn’t 
like to be moved, and sown where they 
are to grow, all will bloom until it 
freezes. I grow about 100 feet of rows 
of it every year. 

If the Iowa Winters are like they were 
in Clark County when I was a boy, they 
won’t come up, but they may self sow 
the second year. 


A. W. MACKENZIE, (Ind.) 


PLANTS FOR PORCH BOXES 


A subscriber in the July, 1926, number, 
asks what plants will do well in porch 
boxes on the north side of the house. 

I have such a porch and find the fol- 
lowing satisfactory: Coleus, Petunia, Be- 
gonia, Geranium, Portulaca, Lantana, 
Wandering Jew, Ferns, Vinca Vine, 
Thunbergia Vine and Asparagus Spren- 
geri. 

Plants for the north side of the house 
should not be put out too early or they 
will grow spindling. June ist is early 
enough. 

Mrs. Eva GILSTRAP, (Mo.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH WILD MORNING GLORY 


Replying to M. S. W., (Ohio) : 

You cannot overcome Wild Morning 
Glory by keeping the plant from going to 
seed. The root is very different from the 
garden variety. The root of the Wild 
Morning Glory is a runner like Quack 
Grass and the root must be killed in 
some way, how, I don’t know. It is no 
trouble to kill Quack Grass as it runs 
about four inches under the ground, but 
with Wild Morning Glory it may be four, 
six, eight inches or even deeper so that 
it would be hard to turn it all up to 
winterkill. 

Two or three years ago I had Corn on 
a piece of ground that had the Wild 





Morning Glory in i; 


and 7 
the Corn and cultivation 1 enon With 
best of it. I pulled it. dug it out 
last gave it up. I dug up and a 


were three feet long. If there j 

it could be kept from getting the 
shoots from getting to the light it ae 
be killed. tien 


JAMES Coates, (N.Y) 





PEONIES FOR CENTRAL KENTUCKy 


Answering Mrs. 0. C. J., (Ky.): 

Look through any good Peony 
logue. Select early, early-midseason 
midseason bloomers. If you select 
ones, leave the very full double 
alone. The Peony Society rating yj 
give you a good idea of quality, 


“Hooste” 


MOSAIC DISEASE 


Answering question on page 97 of th 
February issue: 

Mosaic disease is found on Tomato 
and Strawberry Tomatoes. This year 
there was a number of Potatoes 9 af 
fected. They were planted about May 
ist. Seed was my own growing, Gree 
Mountain seed. Some of seed planta 
June 11th was ali that could be Wished, 

The plot of my next neighbor was th 
worst I ever saw, apparently all Mosaic 
His were planted early. Have seen som 
other things so affected, but cannot ». 
call just what it was at this moment, 


F. T. JENcKs, (Calif,) 


SUMAC INFORMATION 


I have been interested in the request 
from Michigan about the common Suma. 
To me the Sumac is one of our pretties 
shrubs and I have searched for the dif. 
ferent species that grow in this locality, 

The Sumac belongs to the Anacapri. 
aceae (Casheae) family and to the gen 
Rhus of which there are 120 species, 

Five species are native to the State 
bordering on the Great Lakes: Rhu 
typhina,—Staghorn; Rhus _ glabra— 
Smooth; Rhus. copallina,—Dwarf o« 
Mountain;—Rhus vernix,—Poison; Rhu 
canadensis,—Aromatic. 

When the subscriber speaks of th 
Common Sumac, she probably mean 
either the Staghorn or Smooth, as they 
are the species we see growing in colonies 
by the roadsides and fringing the edge of 
our forests. It is not difficult to know 
one from the other. 

The Staghorn grows the tallest and th 



















































One of the spots of rare beauty for which Northern New York is famous 
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cove! d with down like 
young horns wher they are “in the 


ne ruit is red and stands upright. 


is a shrub. The branches 
ag ig downy and the central 
ee, the pinnate leaf is winged be- 
: ets. ; 
ake See te, which grows in the 
es of Indiana, is a straggling shrub 
x soft hairy young leaves. The leaves 
se three leaflets and they have a 
feasant odor when crushed. — 
: The Poison Sumac grows in swamps 
and low wet places. It may be a shrub 
ow in tree form twenty feet high. 
The f flowers are greenish. The fruit is 
white in loose panicles with a tendency 
to droop instead of standing erect like 
the red fruit of the Staghorn, Smooth 
and Dwarf. It is the pollen and an oily 
substance found in all parts of the plant, 
that produces the very irritating erup- 
tion. The leaves of the Poison Sumac 
turn a bright scarlet in the Fall. They 
make a beautiful _ framed against 
amaracks. 
Sie eee is more to be dreaded 
than the Poison Ivy. There are two 
things to remember. It grows in swamps 
and has drooping clusters of white 


Wee Peles Ivy, Poison Oak and the 
following trees; Cashew, Japanese 


equer, Pistachio Manto, and Califor- 
= Faeer are relatives of the Sumac. 


E. 0. S., (Ohio) 


EXTERMINATING WHITE FLY 


In reading your last issue of THE 
FLtowerR GROWER, which I myself get so 
much useful knowledge from, I saw that 
J. D. Harnish, (Pa.,) wants to get rid 
of the White Fly. Well, I’m quite sure 
he will not have any further trouble if 
he fumigates with the following: 


Sod. cyanide - - 1 oz. 
Sulphuric acid - - 1% oz. 
Water - - - - 2 oz. 


This is sufficient for 1000 cubic feet. 

Put water in jar, add sulphuric acid, 
and last cyanide. Have house or room 
tight, allow to stand at least half an hour 
or all night if necessary. Repeat at in- 
tervals of two weeks. I used once only 
and never saw a Fly afterward. Be 
careful if moving plants to a room for 
fumigating, not to allow the Fly to leave 
plant as very often they will leave plant 
when disturbed. Keep out of room when 
fumigating;—very poisonous. 


B. F. Matitey, (N. B.) 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT STRAWFLOWERS 


Answering W. Wright, (B. C.,) about 
Strawflowers :— 

- Names: According to seed cata- 
logues the Strawflower is listed as Heli- 
chrysum. I find this the most successful 
of flowers of this type. It is the only 
variety which I plant. Seed can be ob- 
tained from any of the leading seed com- 
panies. Its shades are yellow, red, rose, 
white and salmon. Shades can be ob- 
tained separately or in mixed packages. 
Other varieties of this type of flower 
which are listed as Everlastings are 
Acroclinium, Ammobium, Rhodanthe, and 

eranthemum. 


2. Plants are annuals, and must be 


started from seeds each year. 


velvet." does not grow quite as 
“gs gt same habitat and the 
‘ “om are very smooth; hence the . 
yr “The leaves of both are pinnate. 
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3. Blossoms can be cut either wet or 
dry, and I think morning is the best time 
for cutting. I have had water freeze on 
the buds, and the buds opened when 
placed in a dry room. Cut the buds as 
soon as they begin to open. If the 
flowers are allowed to open on the plant, 
they will open too far when dried. 

4. After cutting buds from the plants, 
tie a string around the stems so buds will 
hang down. Then hang the strings in 
the barn or room in the house where 
there is some light. The flowers will 
gradually open as they dry. Drying re- 
quires five to fourteen days. 

Plant seeds as soon as ground is warm 
and can be worked. Plants require con- 
siderable moisture to start the seeds to 
grow. After flowers are dry, they can 
be arranged in baskets. The stems are 
brittle and break easily. Also the stems 
are bent. To prevent breakage and 
straighten the stems, place the flowers 
in a pan of water, and soak about one- 
half day. The remarkable thing about 
this is that the dry flowers close when 
placed in water and again open when 
they dry. 

Another method is to break the dry 
stem at the flower, make a hole through 
the center of the flower and push a fine 
wire with a hook on the end through the 
hole so that the hook catches in the cen- 
ter of the flower. This makes a sub- 
stantial stem. Wire covered with a sort 
of cloth can be used. 


PEONIES FOR KENTUCKY 


Mrs. O. C. J., in the February issue, 
page 97, wants a list of good Peonies for 
central Kentucky. 

I would suggest the following: 

Jubilee, Walter Faxon, Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac, Mme. Jules Elie, Le Cygne, 
Lady Alexandria Duff, Elwood Pleas, 
Karl Rosenfield, Solange, Primevere, 
Therese, Grandiflora, and Philippe Ri- 
voire. 

PAUL FRIEDLY, (Ohio) 


HASTENING AND RETARDING PEONY BLOOM 


In reply to the inquiry of Ellen Bretnor 
of Utah as to hastening or retarding 
bloom of Officinalis and Festiva Maxima 
so as to have bloom for Decoration day, 
I would suggest that what she needs is 
about two more varieties which normally 
bloom between these two. 

First of all the Chinensis varieties 
to bloom is Umbellata Rosea, and while 
it will not stand shipping, it is fine for 
local sales, and more than once has pro- 
vided me with flowers on Decoration Day 
when nothing else did. 

Then after that comes Edulis Superba, 
the deep pink which is grown by the 
hundreds of acres for commercial cut 
flowers over the United States. It has 
good color, is rose-fragrant, and stands 
shipment and storage. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


PLANTS TO FOLLOW TULIPS 


In answer to Stanley B. Percy’s re- 
quest in the March FLOWER GROWER, 
would say that I have always planted 
Shirley Poppies broadcast over my Tulip 
beds when I haven’t wanted to lift the 
Tulips. 

The seed can be raked in and soaked 
down, and, as Poppies are of shallow 
growth and require no cultivation, the 
Tulip bulbs are not disturbed in the least 
at any stage,—and the result is gorgeous. 
Of course, I have smaller beds to care 
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ROLPH’S REVERSIBLE 
PLANT LABELS 
Attractive, ‘permanent, easily read. Made 


in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 
For circular and samples address: 
ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham - Ontario, Canada 














Blue Spruces 


Grow Your Own 


100 “Babies” for less than cost of one specimen. 
Send for Price List 


BABY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 








SOMETHING DIFFERENT—A Desert Garden 


We have all varieties of native cacti, for out- 
door or indoor window gardens. es We have a 
special on the famous E. Wislizenii, the one we 
make cactus candy from, and the Indians fished 
with its hooked spines—large $5.00 size for only 
$2.00, express collect. Illustrated catalogue with 
large package of cactus seeds, 25c. 


DESERT PLANT COMPANY 
Station A, Box 95 - El Paso, Texas 








FOR’ BETTER 


DELPHINIUMS, IRIS and PEONIES 


Write 


EDGEVALE GARDENS 


Ottawa Hills - Toledo, Ohio 














10 Old-fashioned 


PERENNIAL PLANTS FOR $1.00 
Delphinium, Sweet William, Coreopsis, Colum- 
aan Gaillardia, Plantain lily, Hollyhock, Lychnis 
chalcedonica, Hardy Phlox and Hardy Chrysan- 
th 8. 

em PRUDENCE SEYMOUR GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 

IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — ; 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 








Northern Grown Perennials 
ARE ALWAYS GOOD 


Our perennials are all northern field grown with 
strong root system. Our list includes many 
rock plants. Try our new special varieties of 
Lupines. They are wonderful. 

Catalogue Now Ready 


CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
WASHBURN, wis. 








Begonias 


From the World’s Largest collection. 
List now ready. 
ROSECROFT BEGONIA GARDENS 
Point Loma, Calif. 





POTASH-MARL 


“THE IDEAL FERTILIZER’’ 
FOR LAWNS AND FLOWERS 
Sole Producers 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST., = NEW YORK CITY 
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for—only having about 500 bulbs; but 
in Mr. Percy’s case I should suggest 
Shirleys in one bed, the little yellow 
Californias in another, and the red Tulip 
Poppy in another, to avoid too much of 
the same thing; although the pastel 
shades of the Shirleys suit us admirably. 

Nothing ‘could be more reasonable as 
to cost, as an ounce of seed takes care of 
a huge bed, and nothing so beautiful 
could require less care. If the seed pods 
are kept picked the bed will not get 
“ragged” until Fall. 

A careful setting in here and there of 
bedding Petunia plants will cover the 
space and give a riot of color,—being 
careful, of course, not to injure the bulbs 
in the planting. Petunia roots grow 
large, so care should be taken not to set 
too closely. Six plants would take care 
of a border 3’ x 20’ if the bedding varietv 
is used. 

Mrs. ERON MEAD, ( Wis.) 


GROWING THE GLADIOLUS FROM SEED 


Answering Clifford Hoover who wanted 
to know about the best method of plant- 
ing Gladiolus seed: 


Last year I secured from seed some 
large No. 3 bulbs, and I will tell how I 
did it. 

I had two lots of seed from two differ- 
ent commercial growers. These were 
sowed in four boxes about 12” x 16” x 
10” deep. The seeds were covered with 
sifted sand-loam (wood’s dirt) to a depth 
of about 1%”. 

When the plants were several inches 
tall, I mulched the ground with sheep 
manure about one-half an inch deep and 
kept them watered, usually applying 
water twice every day as the boxes are 
inclined to dry out very rapidly. 

The seed I planted about April 10th, 
and I kept them in the attic until danger 
of frost was over, and then set them in 
a slightly shaded location until they were 
about six inches high. 


When digging time came, the stalks 
were thick and round as if flower spikes 
were forming. I really believe if there 
had been two or three more weeks of 
warm weather they would have bloomed. 

Last year I sowed some seeds in the 
open ground, but they resulted in only 
very small bulbs, No. 5 and No. 6, but 
quite a few of them had bulblets. Here- 
after, I shall sow my Glad seed in boxes. 


I. J. ZIMMERMAN, ( Mich.) 


Gruss an Teplitz ROSE NOT PRUNED 


Please tell I. J. Z., (Mich.,) that 
Teplitz is a Rose scarcely ever pruned. 
It does well with almost no water. By 
nipping the top, lateral shoots will come 
out, if the plant will not bloom from 
other treatment. Teplitz was considered 
the best red particularly, until the ad- 
vent of Red Radiance. I left two plants 
in a garden that I moved away from and 
they bloomed almost the whole season 
without any cultivation and with no 
water except natural rainfall. 


Mrs. JAMES A. BANE, (Va.) 


GERANIUM TREE? 


Answering J. E. B., page 97, February 
FLOWER GROWER: The description of the 
Geranium Tree reads like one of the 
Mountain Ebonies, Bauhinia. Mountain 
Ebony may be seen in flowers of many 
hues from pure white to brilliant pink. 
It is in Florida that I have enjoyed them. 
Different varieties bloom at different 
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times from late Fall till Spring. The 
flowers come while the trees are still 
leafless and, being in considerable pro- 
fusion, the sight is glorious. 

Although the flowers are large, and, of 





course, quite unlike the American Red- . 


buds, one accustomed to the latter has a 
sense of some likeness to it. 


S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Penna.) 


GROWING DELPHINIUMS SUCCESSFULLY 


In answer to C. E. S., (Ohio,) in Feb- 
ruary FLOWER GROWER, who has trouble 
growing Delphiniums: 

I think the trouble is probably grubs. 
You can sow seeds from your own plants, 
but try sowing them as soon as ripe in 
seed bed or coldframe. But the best 
plants are from good seed sown in April 
in coldframes, which must be specially 
prepared. 

Sprinkle a little lime and rake it into 
top soil; sow seeds thinly; shade from 
hot sun; transplant in Fall; or, if sown 
later, (I have some in coldframe all Win- 
ter,) I transplant early in Spring. 

Delphiniums are very hardy and will 
stand considerable cold. Great care must 
be given seedlings when transplanted. 
No manure must be allowed near them; 
use bone meal instead.. Manure breeds 
grubs and they eat the plants off right 
at the ground. Dig around plants every 
morning and evening and you’ll find 
them just under the soil. Sifted wood 
ashes will chase them, but it’s better to 
kill them. 

Rake in a little lime before planting 
seedlings, and don’t overwater. I only 
water in the mornings; shade from sun. 
In fact, I like to cover my seedlings with 
the little strawberry boxes for a few 
days till they get started. Don’t allow 
your Delphiniums to go to seed, but cut 
off bloom just below the bloom. They 
will bloom again two or three times. 
Each time you cut them off dig in around 
the plant a little bone meal. 

Use plenty of wood ashes sprinkled on 
and raked into soil; and in the Fall, 
sifted coal ashes to protect from white 
grub, which is their only enemy. 


Mrs. CHAS. N. BROADBENT, (N. J.) 


CROSSING GLADIOLUS WITH OTHER 
PLANTS,—PARENTAGE OF VARIETIES 


L. W. C. propounds a rather large- 
sized question in the March FLOWER 
GROWER, when he asks what other 
bulbous plants can be crossed with Gladi- 
olus, and about the parentage of Gladi- 
olus varieties. 

To deal with them one at a time: 

There have been numerous reports of 
remarkable crosses of Gladiolus with 
widely-unrelated plants. There are ap- 
parently authentic accounts of crosses 
between Watsonia and Gladiolus, An- 
tholyza and Gladiolus, and of an un- 
fruitful cross between Montbretia and 
Gladiolus,,in which Dr. Van Fleet suc- 
ceeded in securing hybrid seedlings which 
were weaklings and died soon after ger- 
mination. 


I have made some apparently success- 


ful crosses of Gladiolus with closely re- 
lated plants, but have not yet flowered 
them, and am not in a position as yet 
to discuss them with any great con- 
fidence. There are interesting possibil- 
ities for study in this field, but the 
progeny of such crosses of unrelated 
plants are apt, for the most part, to be 
as completely sterile as mules. Even 
some crosses between certain of the 





Every enthusiastic gar- 
dener runs up against 
problems demanding im- 
mediate action. In this 
book he will invariably 




































































































find a reliable and practi- Abe 
cal solution. **1001" also oug! 
contains a wealth of other D 
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Kill Insects 

No matter what plants, flowers « tu 
trees are infested, “Black Lal va 
40” (Nicotine Sulphate) is th f 
old reliable spray for killig of 


aphis, thrip, leaf hopper and six gr 
ilar insects. That is the succes po 
ful gardener’s way. He keeps “Black Leaf # “an 
on hand, knowing that these pests may appa 
almost over-night. of 
Easy To Use 
Instructions come with every package. The out 
bottle, for 35c, makes six gallons of effectin re 
spray. Sold also in larger sizes, by druggist 
hardware, seed or department stores. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUM 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 


Inco’ 
Louisville 7 Kentudy 
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Gladiolus spec 
~~ the parentage of Mrs. Leon 
hipps: 

“hg es nal disclosed them. 

3," derd has given the parentage of 
* oat his varieties in_his catalogues, 
os likewise Mr. Kemp of Little 

- me J. The approximate deriva- 
silver * number of other sorts can be 
4 from their evident traits, and 
ee records of the parentage of 
al other sorts from various sources. 
rae l of these are discussed more fully 
Tl an do here, in the Gladiolus Book, 
poo sale by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
ein City, N.Y. In it Mr. Fischer 


has also quite fully explained his results 
with cross-breeding. 


ForMAN T. McLean, (R. I.) 


ies seem to yield sterile off- 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


me surplus issues for sale; 
i the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no se- 
lection can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 
These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 





Stager’s Tall Bearded Iris 


Those who are interested in the Iris 
as a flower,—its history,—its ro- 
mance,—and the practical features of 
the subject;—will do well to read 
Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” which may be had from this 
office, postpaid, for $2.00. The book 
is exceptionally well-printed, and of 
strong and durable construction, and 
has been well-spoken of by those who 
are best qualified to judge of its 
merits. 

Sufficient stock is in hand to insure 
the filling of orders promptly. $2.00 
postpaid. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 





Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


The new three volume edition at half 
the price of the old six volume edition, 


‘ but containing all of the matter in the 


original, can now be had at $25.00 in the 
U.S. and $30.00 in Canada. (The orig- 
inal price was $40 in the U. S. and $50 
in Canada.) 

At this price no student of horticul- 
ture can afford to be without this most 
valuable reference work. It contains in 
compact form a thorough presentation 
of the kinds, characteristics and methods 
of cultivation of the species of plants 
grown in North America for garden pur- 
poses, not only in flowers, but in fruits 


‘and vegetables. 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets évery need 
of the commercial and professional hor- 
ticulturist, and is at the same time ad- 
mirably adapted to the most exacting 
requirements of the amateur. 


3600 pages—thousands of illustra- 
tions. Gives 20,000 species and 40,000 
plant names. 

Send orders to 


THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$25 in the U. S. 


$30 in Canada Calcium, N.Y. 
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“Holland to You Bulbs” 


We grow and sell our own bulbs. We offer the 
finest quality at the lowest prices. Complete 
catalogue fully describing over 150 different va- 
rieties sent upon request. 

VELSEN BULB GARDENS 
1 Caves Place - Rochester, N.Y. 


Formerly Scholts & Fekke 








GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, CANNAS, FLOWER SEED, IRIS 
60 no two alike Blooming Glads__________ $1.0 
50 no two alike Blooming, Choice________ _ ‘ 
12 no two alike Dahlias, no Poms or Shows 1.25 
10 no two alike, Choice ______________.___ 1.6 
12 pkgs. Choice Flower Seeds, Annuals______ .75 
12 pkgs. Choice Flower Seeds, Perennials__ .75 
Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, full of Low Priced 
100% values and information. Send before you 
order. GLADAHLIA FARMS 

Chicopee Falls - - Massachusetts 

Pearl 80c, Troost 75c. 


Send for Catalog 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—lic each, 
dozen. 
bition. 


RANCHO COLINA - 


a 
oo 








Dominion $5.00, Isolene 25c, 
Nancy Orne 50c, Mother of 


$1.00 
Singles, Poms, Anemones, Exhi- 


Colton, Calif. 


A Dahlia Garden for $5.00 


12 choice Dahlias as introductory offer: Amun Ra, 
Dr. Tevis, Gladys Sherwood, Helen Durnbaugh, 
Marcella Gill, Mina Burgle, De Normandie, Mrs. 
Carl Salbach, Patrick O’Mara, Rose Nell, Wash- 
ington City, Alex Waldie. 

Send for Catalog 


SIDNEY A. NELSON, P. O. Box 906, Boise, Idaho 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 

1053-33rd Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Mina. 





















Catalog 
Free 





Give your plants a to stand on/ 
For Tlewers or ve t s. Never rust- 


indestructible - hay lend, 
proves appearance. length. 
LEADCLAD WIRE CO. ae ae 


PLEASURE and PROFIT 


Sell Landscape and Nursery Products in 
your city. Full or spare time. Men or 
Women wanted in all sections. 
Write for Particulars 
ROCHESTER LANDSCAPE CO. 
Rochester, New York 

















eS 
DWARF IRIS 


for the Rock Garden or Border. Pumila atro- 
violacea, very rich purple. Stewart, yellow. 
Cristata (Crested Iris), lavender. All good ones, 
all fragrant. 
Plant now: $2 per 12; $12 per 100, prepaid. 
RALPH W. SHREVE 
Farmington, - ~ Arkansas 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford N. oJ 

















SUPERB PEONIES, 
IRIS and PRLOX 


Send for illustrated Peony catalog and 
price list of Iris and Phlox. 
ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Valley Junction P. O. Des Moines, lowa 




















MY 3RD ANNUAL 


Gladiolus Guide’ Book 


is an instructive and valuable catalog of best 


varieties. ee. 
J. W. CROW, LTD. 


Lynnwood Ave. Siracoe, Ontario 
GLADIOLUS ROSES 
LILIES IRISES 















vu. Import Your Dutch Bulbs 


AA? DIRECT from Van’t Hof & Blokker, 
LY, Limmen, Holland F.0.B. New York, 
clear of Customs. Over 380 years in 
the American trade. Best quality at 
fair prices. Catalogue on request. 





Representative in United States 
and Canada: 


S. B. McCREADY 
430 Brunswick Ave. - Toronto 4, Canada 











JAPANESE SPURGE 


(Pachysandra terminalis) 


A beautiful Evergreen Hardy Plant 
that will grow in Shady Places. 

I grow annually hundreds of thou- 

sands of this and other Ground- 

Cover plants for Landscape Archi- 

tects. You should know about 

them. Catalog upon request. 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 
Grower of Ground-Cover Plants 
NARBERTH, PA. 

















SUNRISE COLLECTION OF 
Spring - Flowering Bulbs 


To be shipped about October 10 


50 bulbs each of Single Early, Darwin, 
Breeder, Cottage and Double Tulips; 20 
Hyacinths, 100 Crocus. 
Complete Collection of 420 Bulbs for $20 
Half of the quantity (210 Bulbs) for $10 
Fifth of the quantity for - - 5 
ORDER EARLY—NOW—You get Better 
Bulbs for less money; a more complete 
assortment; avoid the disappointment 
sure to come if you wait until fall. Our 
1927 price list of Better Bulbs is ready. 
If you have not received a copy, please 
advise us. 
BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nursery Co. 
Box 121 - Weiser Park, Penna. 














INDESTRUCTIBLE 


FOR TREES, PLANTS, BULBS 
Tubers, Shrubs, Vines, Transplants, 
Bags, etc. Copper alloy or zinc. Wired. 
Writing weather proof and permanent. 
Quickly attached. Marking stylus free 
with order. Small size: $1.35 per 100, 
postpaid. Large size: $1.70 per 100, 
postpaid. Special prices in quantities. 
Samples for 2c stamp. Folder free. 

THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 


















5 2 Sizes 
%x8% 
1% x5 
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Twenty Years Land- 
scaping a Home 
(Concluded from Page 206) 


along with Heuchera. This bed needs 
better ground cover, for the Lilies and 
Nasturtiums were used last year for 
this, yet the Lilies do fairly well in a 
mixture of alluvial soil, rotten wood 
and leaves, all mixed with sand. (All 
our land at bottom is brick clay.) A 
little farther east on the same bank 
among small bushes, Creeping Phlox 
(subulata), Cerastium and Iberis, is 
a scattered bed of some forty young 
Regal Lilies which should next Sum- 
mer flower well. 

At the back of the garden is a row 


que Frower Grower 


of white Japanese Iris backed by a 
large bed of large growing Phlox 
paniculata. This gives a conspicuous 
color from Iris time till frost. Along- 
side this bed is a red flash of Monarda 
didyma. Separated from this by a 
hillside bunch of Rubus Odorata 
(Flowering Raspberry) is a Wild Gar- 
den under a large Walnut, of Trillium, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Star of Bethlehem, 
Dog’s-tooth Violet, Actea and Snake- 
root (Cimicifuga racemosa). Hepat- 
icas and Violets grow here too. 
Farther along this knoll nearly sur- 
rounded by bushes is a bed of Holly- 
hocks and then we come to a large 
Rose bed and a Peony bed. There are 
here perhaps seventy-five Roses and 
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Fig. 3—Our Garden in The Ravine 









Ce 
oa 
Calein. 


Tan 


thirty or more of the ig 
The Peonies are in two Sean — 
apart, with a row of Phlox qa 
the center which gives flower wa 
Peony time tc frost. For pro frm 
color there is nothing bette aa 
Hesperis and Phlox. 


tha 
The Rose and Peony bed 
a path leading to a fruit ‘cada 
piece of an old Apple orchard i 
grow seven old Baldwin Apple 
and one old Pear tree; in which 
grafted many of the best Apples - 
Pears. These trees are suppl ~ 
by interplanting several dwarf Appl 
trees, and planting several dwar 
Bartlett Pears eight feet apart. along 
the back fence. There are algo thres 
Cherry and three Peach trees, A loy 
piece of ground here, 30 x 60, is 
for a Vegetable and Gladiolus garden, 
Back of the house are seven 
Plum trees. Fruit trees supply bea. 
tiful flowers and delicious fruit, 4 
large Apricot tree is perhaps our mog 
floriferous fruit tree, blooming y 
early when the Orioles come North 


We have flowers from early Spring 
to the following Christmas 
Helleborus niger to extend the seaggy 
in winter months. The flowers in mog 
abundance are Daffodils, Tulips, fy 
Peonies and Roses; while the favyoritp 
ones are Tulips, Lady Slippers, Peonig 
and Lilies. Of the shrubs none gi 
so much persistent pleasure ag th 
Japanese Barberry,—that is, 365 day 
each year,—while for flowers none ap 
prettier than our old Persian Lil: 
and for foliage the old-fashioned Bo 
is unsurpassed and is always nice a 
Niagara. For winter effect some hu. 
dred small Evergreens are used, and 
flowering shrubs are in abundance. 


There have been two rules in this 
landscaping: First, clear views with 
open spaces, and, second; flower beds 
as adjuncts, not as main issues. Ou 
big Trees and Creek have been a great 
addition and as far as possible th 
trees have been saved, sacrificed only 
if in the way of a good view. Tw 
Apple trees were in the way, but whe 
cut off in the Spring they sprouted 
and make good shrubs, and flowe 
when trimmed hard; care being taken 
to save old wood that will produce 
flower buds. One is seen in picture 
No. 3, at the foot of the central Ein 
tree. 


Most plants grow well in our brie 
clay, made tillable by the liberal use 
of coal ashes and barn-yard manuwtt. 
It grows Tiger Lilies as high as a mal, 
Delphiniums eight feet, and Holly: 
hocks and Golden Glow nine to @ 
feet high. Any plant that needs much 
coddling is abandoned. 





MY 1927 BULB COLLECTION 


My collection of Gladiolus bulbs this 
year will be superior to anything put 
out before;—both larger and better. Of 


the 120 bulbs comprising the collectio) 


there should be not less than 50 separalt 
and distinct varieties, each bulb @ 
blooming size. (See page IX.) 
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BEARDED IRISES 


’ 
in my list of bearded 
¥ will be ete many varieties, but all 
; od moderately priced for good strong 


rhisomenffer tive collections which no 
some teal flower can afford to miss. 


+ June Ist. 
uae st THOLE, Bulb Grower 
45th Ave. Southwest - Seattle, Wash. 























ps iia Dignified, exclusive profession. Little 
$10,000 ipeomes for experts. Eas ay to master 
Ss 


a mr eauatee Write today for fuli details. 
‘andscape School, 62 Newark, New York 
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LAWNS & GARDENS 
NEED MANURE 


Wizard will put new life and 
beauty into your plants. 
Absolutely weedless. Makes 
soils mellow and fertile. 
Fine for liquid manuring. 
Write for prices 
and booklet. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, lll. 
* peeroecaee pa eH 


FRAGRANT ROCK PLANTS 


From Oregon Woods 
Yerba Beuna Del Campo (Micromeria douglasii) 
(Good herb of the field.) gjender, trailing vine 
with red-green leaves, pleasantly aromatic. The 
Mission fathers brewed a tea from them. Sweet- 
in-Death (Achlys triphylla) 1-2 ft. The large, 
handsome leaf, made up of 3 fan-shaped leaf- 
lets, has vanilla odor when dried. Fragrant Bed 
Straw (Galium triflorum) 6-10 in. Stout, square 
stems. Tiny flowers in cream-white mist. 
Sweetly fragrant. 4 ea., doz. in all, $2, postpaid. 
IRIS ACRES - ~ Molalla, Oregon 


WIZARD 


Silda 
MANURE 























7 FT. DELPHINIUM 
WREXHAM HOLLYHOCK FLOWERED 
STRAIN 


Giant double and semi double flowers in all 
shades of blue with mauve pink centers 8 inches 
across, plants grown from seed sown last July, 
all plants will bloom this summer. 4 plants, 
$1.00; 12 plants, $2.50; 100 seeds of above 
strain, $1.00. 


HARDY PHLOX BARGAINS 


Thor Salmon 

6 Plants 
Egan Lilac 
Von Hockberg Red Your > 
Jenkins White a 
Eclareur Rose Carmine $3.00 


Bridesmaid White Red Eye 
Perennial Catalog on Request 
H. R. LAWRENCE - R. 2, Elmhurst, Il. 








Cactus: Collection 


One each of 12 varieties; all 
rooted, all labeled, no two alike; 
$3, postpaid. 


SUCCULENT COLLECTION 

One each of 3 Sedums, 2 Tali- 
hums and Texas Wild Rosemoss; 
all “a to the trade. $1.50 post- 
paid. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - Texas 
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INDEXES FOR 1926 AND PRIOR YEARS 


Indexes for any year may be had for 
a remittance of 10c in stamps. There has 
been a greater demand than ever before 
for the index for 1926. 


GLADIOLUS Le Marechal Foch 


Don’t overlook the description of Le 
Marechal Foch in the advertisement on 
page XI, and the very favorable oppor- 
tunity under which a fine lot of these 
may had. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The new three volume set of Bailey’s 
at $25.00, prepaid, cannot be beaten as 
an investment in horticultural literature. 
See advertisement in another column. ~° 
Send for description. 





BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Anyone wanting odd issues, either of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER or THE 
FLOWER GROWER, may be able to get 
same by making application to this office. 
I have certain years complete. 


PRUNING SHEARS AS A REWARD 


Don’t forget that the Pruning Shears 
are offered not with your own subscrip- 
tion even though a new one, but to 
present readers who send in new sub- 
scriptions at the full yearly rate of 
$2.00. Every gardener should have a 
serviceable Pruning Shear. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS CROWDED OUT 


As often happens, this month an un- 
usually large number of answers to ques- 
tions have been necessarily omitted be- 
cause of the unlooked for amount of ad- 
vertising. We shall hope to do better 
next month. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


This office stands ready to send sample 
copies to lists of names accompanied by 
complete addresses. Names of home 
owners who have gardens are especially 
desired. 

MADISON COOPER, Published 





STATEMENT OF THE.OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, Etc., OF THE FLOWER GROWER, 
published in accordance with the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912: 

Publisher, Madison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y.:; 
Editor and Managing Editor, Madison Cooper, 
Calcium, N.Y.; Owner, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 


None, 
(Signed) MADISON COOPER 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day 
of April, 1927. 


(Signed) ONETA GOTHAM, Notary Public, 
[Seal] Jefferson County, N.Y. 
Commission Expires March 31, 1929. 





469 Varieties 


with ORIGINATOR’S full color descrip- 
tion listed in our free Catalog for 1927. 


LEGRON FLORAL CO. 
3842 Glendale Ave. - Toledo, Ohio 














PRIDE OF WANAKAH 
The Glad Supreme—If you have not ordered 
yours don’t wait till all are gone. Now offering 
only No. 6 at $10.00 per 100 and Bulblets at 
$10.00 M. Most of these little bulbs will bloom. 
We include a few larger ones in each order. 
Remember, this is just one-half our list prices. 
GLADACRES FLOWER FARM 
H. E. Chriswell 
Wanakah . - Hamburg P. O., N.Y. 








9() DAHLIA BARGAIN 90 


TWENTY 
Assorted colors, best cut flower varieties. 
Value $7.50—Price $2.50 


LAURADALE DAHLIA GARDEN 
1224 Edgebrook Ave. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 








$2.50 Iris Bargains 


August Delivery 


5 Caprice 5 Mme. Chereau 
5 Her Majesty 5 Allan Gray 
5 Black Prince 6 Iris King 


30 Roots for $2.50, Delivered 
— CREST GARDENS 
u 


re 7 . 
Send for Free Catalog 


LOOK HERE 


For the balance of the season we will make a 
special 
BIG CASH DISCOUNT 
ON ALL GLADS AND DAHLIAS 
Send for Catalogue Now 


DOUGLAS GLAD DAHLIA GARDENS 
Route 2 - - - Canby, Oregon 




















Danger lurks just beyond the fence line. Guard 
your children against it by erecting Leadclad 
Lawn Fence. Leadclad, because its heavy coat- 
ing of pure lead keeps it rustproof years longer 
than ordinary lawn fence. 

Write for Leadclad catalog. It’s free. 


LEADCLAD WIRE COMPANY 
1238 Plainfield Ave. - Moundsville, W. Va. 











MT - TABOR 
TERRACE GARDENS 


N ARCISS OREGON BULBS 


THAT BEAT THE DUTCH 


King Alfred, Emperor, Victoria, 
Sir Watkin, Torch, Fall Delivery. 


J. A. WUEST 


1650 E. Yamhill St. Pertland, Oregon 








Iris Evening Glow 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Collection of 6: Afterglow, B. Y. Morrison, 
Dream, Midwest, Seminole and Evening 
Glow - - $10.00 
Collection of 12 containing full color 
range: Athene, Aurea, Caprice, Glory of 
Reading, Junita, Lohengrin, Mary Garden, 
Montezuma, Pauline, Quaker Lady, 
Shrewsberry, Rose Unique - $2.50 


New Iris, Gladiola and Peony Lists 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Box 915 ~ - Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Our Special Surprise Collection 
Good for month of May only. Ten new 
and rare original varieties, half size 
bulbs, sure to bloom, value over $3.00, 
sent postpaid for one dollar. 

METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 
Mountain View - - Calif. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 


50,000 LE M. FOCH, per 1000, No. 2, $10.00; 
No. 3, $8; No. 4, $6; No. 5, $4; No. 6, $8. 
Scarlano—No. 2, $20; No. 3, $15. Other varie- 
ties as per our ad in March Flower Grower. Price 
Lists free. 250 at 1000 rate. 25 at 100 rate. 
Cash or before shipment. 
THE FARMER NURSERY 

Linden Hills Sta. . Minneapolis, Minn. 


George & Anna Huns} | A 


. 


Growers of the World’s Finest (aj 
Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 











Oregon Grown Bulbs 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus 
and Gladiolus 


BETTENDORF’S 
474 Everett St. - Portland, Ore. 


JUMBO BULBS 


LOS ANGELES GLAD 
3 for $1.25 Prepaid 
J. D. LONG - Boulder, Colorado 














Oregon Grown ladioli 


COLEMAN GARDENS 


Multnomah Box 24 Oregon 








EVERYTHING SOLD 


and Decorah Glads will bloom in tho, 
gardens all over the land this season, Wes 
you all the best of luck. ; 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS 
Decorah, Iowa ° 











GENUINE 


GOLDEN DREAM 
(GROFF) 
Large Size Medium 
_. $10.00 $7.50 
75.00 56.00 37.00 
For Immediate Acceptance pa 
A. J. ANDERSON, Gladiolus Grower f 
White Bear Lake - - Minnesota| 


Small 


Each $5.00 











Planting Offers 
for May 


No. 1—15 Dahlias, labeled; varieties that usually 
retail for 25c or more each; fine cut-flower as- 
sortment, $2.50. No. 2—25 Dahlias, unlabeled; 
each one different; not a poor one among ’em, 
$2.50. No. 3—75 Mixed Dahlias, bin-run, $2.50. 
No. 4—50 Gladiolus, all named kinds, labeled, 
$2.50. No. 5—100 Mixed Gladiolus, $2.50. 
No. 6—125 Oxalis, Mauve, lavender, pink, $1.00. 
No. 7—Any 2 of the $2.50 offers for $4.50. 
No. 8—Any 2 of the $2.50 offers and No. 6 for 
$5.25. No. 9—No. 6 and any one of the $2.50 
offers for $3.25. All postpaid at these prices. 
Catalog Free—Order at Once 


MRS. R. B. WITT, Overback Farm 
Route 4 - ~ E. Greenbush, N.Y. 
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Tycos 


SOIL (HOT BED ) 
THERMOMETER 


is used -by flower growing experts 
everywhere. It has a 15” V-shaped 
wood case with handle, oxidized 
brass scale with white-filled fig- 
ures and graduations, magnifying 
mercury-filled tube, mercury-filled 
bulb chamber, giving good contact 
and an approximate temperature 
range of 80° to 180° F. The end 
is metal with a strong point. Price 
$3.00. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, remit direct. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


Iaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


a 





PRIZE WINNING GLADIOUN 


30 bulbs, no two alike, $1 
All new and wonderful varieties, Gus 
anteed, best $1 collection ever offen 
100 bulblets free with order. Ask’ 
catalog. by. 
GELSER BROS. BoxF DALTON, Ni 








The Combination Bulb and Subscription Offer on page IX is available for PRESENT SUBSC 


well as for new subscribers. 


This is the last month that this offer will be open in its present form. Act 





OW you can keep the weeds 

out and the surface Ey 
mulched. With a BARKER it is so 
easy and takes so little of your time. 
Weeds cannot survive the eight rotary 
blades working in combination with the 
underground knife. Even the sprouting 


weeds not yet up are thrown out to 
wither and die. It is no exaggeration when 
growers tell us it is the “BEST WEED KILLER 
EVER USED.” In. the same operation the 
BARKER pulverizes the clods and crusted sur- 
face, — deep or shallow as desired, and 
levels this loose, dust-like be 4 soil into a per- 
fect, moisture-retaining mulch. 

No tugging and jerking with the BARKER, no 
jogging into the rows, no shoving down, no strain 
,on the arms and shoulders. A boy can use it, 
and do a faster and better job than two men 
with wheel hoes. It gets close to the plants; 
guards protect the leaves. Has shovels for 
deeper cultivation. 


BARKER MFG. CO., David City, Nebr. 


Box F 


7 BARKER 


WEEDER-MULCHER-CULTIVATOR 


More than 10,000 vegetable and flower © 
growers, representing every state and © 
some twenty odd foreign countries, 
have written us praising this machine, | 
“We have 8 of these machines,” said © 
Dr. J. E. Cannaday of the Standard ~ 
School of Floriculture, Sedalia, Mo. © 
“and after every shower or rain the 
first thing we think of is the 
BARKERS.” 


Write for Free Catalog 


We want to show you a lot of pic- © 
tures of this machine and the work it | 
does and explain its construction s0 
you can judge for yourself. It is 
built in 6 sizes, and the prices include” 
transportation to your station. Write 
us teday. 








